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Additional copies of this book, and also of 
the Proceedings of the Conferences held in 
Boston (1921), Toledo (1922), Chicago 
(1923), Washington (1924), Minneapolis 
(1925), Philadelphia (1926), and Chautauqua 
(1927), may be obtained at $1.00 each from 
the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, 1601 35th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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THE FEDERATION AND ITS AIMS 


Its aims, briefly, are to help every deafened person get more out of life; to seek ways 
and means for eliminating the causes of deafness; to cooperate with medical and 
health authorities in enforcing stricter quarantine on diseases that carry deafness in 
their wake, and to work with otologists in checking incipient deafness; to investigate 
hearing devices; to promote the teaching of speech-reading; to encourage the forma- 
tion of clubs and leagues for the deafened; and to help in solving the employment 
problems of the hard of hearing. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 
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INCORPORATED 
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* June 18-22, 1928 


SCIENTIFIC SESSION 


Monday, June 18 


The meeting was called to order at 
9:30 A. M. in the Ball Room of the 
Hotel Chase, Dr. Horace Newhart, 
President, presiding. A short prayer 
was offered by Rev. Edward S. Travers, 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, St. Louis. 
Addresses of welcome were given by 
Mrs. Kate Rubey, President of the St. 


Louis League, Mathias U. Becker, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Conference 
Arrangements, Mrs. Rachel S. Michael 
of the St. Louis Board of Education, 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, President of the 
American Otological Society and mem- 
ber of the Federation Board of Man- 
agers, and Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, first 
President of the Federation. 


Fundamentals in Otological Research 


By Ross Fautxner, M. D., F. A. C. S. 
New York City 


HE title of my address, viz., Funda- 
mentals in Otological Research, may 
seem to you more specific than the man- 
ner in which I am going to discuss the 
subject would warrant. As one begins 
to think upon any particular field of 
research he is inevitably led into a wider 
range of outlook wherein one may postu- 
late that fundamentals in general prin- 
ciple are one and the same for all kinds 
of research. 
The first primary requisite to provide 
inspiration for the discovery of truth 
and advancement in knowledge would 
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seem to demand a receptive and appre- 
ciative age. The great periods of de- 
velopment in art have been in times 
when a spirit of aspiration and emula- 
tion to produce something beautiful have 
prevailed throughout a whole commun- 
ity or state. Such a period was the age 
of Pericles or Augustus, or during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Flor- 
ence and Venice, when such a spirit per- 
meated a whole people. During these 
periods great masterpieces were produced 
which have never been equaled in any 
civilization before or since. 
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There has never been such a period in 
history as a truly scientific age, though 
in the last fifty years there have been 
many great discoveries and the outlook 
is promising. There is no longer much 
hindrance from the power of super- 
stition and bigotry to the advancement 
of research, yet there is still sadly lack- 
ing that spirit of recognition and appre- 
ciation which would regard the truth 
seeker as the most valuable citizen of 
the state. Surely there is no more 
worthy achievement possible for the 
human mind than to rescue something 
from the “eternal silence” which may 
lessen the suffering and add to the hap- 
piness of human kind. But these great 
silent workers go 
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admit that it is fundamentally necessary 
that they know truth from falsehood. 
Lord Morley once said in an address to 
an educational conference, “One of the 
qualities of an educated person is to 
know truth from falsehood, to know 
what constitutes evidence, and to know 
when a thing is proved.’ This propo- 
sition seems very simple, but it is by 
no means a common attribute. One has 
only to listen to a program of many 
medical societies to realize what a vast 
number of presumably educated men 
have no conception of what constitutes 
final and determinate proof. The prolific 
publications from these unscientific 
minds harm and create mists which 
- may require consid- 
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their segregated groups of workers who 
can devote all their time to the pursuit 
of knowledge represent a great advance. 
The interaction of such minds in close 
contact will provide an inspiration, and 
the emulation of different groups in 
their various fields of research will in 
time be productive of great results. 


—Ross Faulkner, M. D. 


and so he collects 
his data by long 
and patient effort 
and tries to dis- 
cover all the corre- 
lations and common 
factors, or goes 
over experiments 








public haunts. 


time and again un- 


Looking to the future there are signs til he is able to select some items 


of the dawn of a better day and, as we 
observe the great increase of foundations 
for research which are being established, 
we realize that at least an economic 
appreciation is being awakened. These 
organizations with their segregated 
groups of workers who can devote all 
their time to the pursuit of knowledge 
represent a great advance. The inter- 
action of such minds in close contact 
will provide an inspiration, and the emu- 
lation of different groups in their vari- 
ous fields of research will in time be 
productive of great results. 

Let us now consider the individual 
equation in the development of research 
and picture in our minds what qualities 
he or she must possess. You will all 


which have an invariable relation of 
cause and effect in the phenomenon 
which he is investigating. He must, 
moreover, have some _ slight  pre- 
conception of these relations, and here 
we find that he may have to call on his 
imagination for a primary conception or 
working hypothesis. But until he has 
carried on a long process of investiga- 
tion and finds all his observed facts can 
be explained on his original hypothesis 
he can lay no claim to the discovery of 
truth. Thus you see that the real scien- 
tist must be gifted with imagination and 


be really something of a poet. Perhaps 
the greatest example of one who 
possessed this quality of mind was 


Pasteur. He had a clear vision of the 
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Ross. Faulkner, M. D. 


germ causation of disease and believed 
in its truth with an unshakeable convic- 
tion, but collected such a body of ex- 
perimental evidence that all might be 
convinced of its truth. Lister’s imagi- 
nation, stirred by the discoveries of 
Pasteur, saw the clear vision of surgery 
deprived of its terrors and dangers 
through the application of agencies to 
destroy germs and prevent their entrance 
into wounds. His collection of evidence 
and induction from experiments covered 
many years before he finally convinced 
a doubting profession that his vision 
was the truth. Over sixty years ago 
the great English physicist, Faraday, and 
his contemporary clerk, Maxwell, saw 
a vision of the electro-magnetic waves 
which have only in recent years been ac- 
cepted as the true theory of matter and 
electricity. From this great deduction 
has come our marvelous advance in elec- 
trical phenomena and wireless communi- 
cation which has added so much to the 
pleasures and comforts of our common 
life. 

The truth seeker, we see, must have 
therefore some fundamental attributes 
with which to start his work. Let us 
now consider the methods which he will 
apply to carry on his research. From 
the time of Francis Bacon, whose writ- 
ings taught the world that experiment, 
and the induction of principles from a 
collection of observed’ phenomena was 
the only sure basis on which to estab- 
lish truth, science has made great prog- 
ress. Harvey’s discovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood based on this method 
of investigation was one of the first 
fruits, and that really initiated the epoch 
of scientific medicine. Then began the 
study of morbid changes in the body, 
first, the study of normal anatomy and 
physiology, then the changes which occur 
during disease. The histories of various 
diseases and their progress were care- 
fully observed, and then the changes in 
organs which produced these diseases 
with their accompanying symptoms were 
correlated. The postmortem findings be- 
gan to be studied and these were checked 
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up with the other phenomena. This 
method has been followed to the present 
time and in most of the diseases this 
correlation has been thoroughly investi- 
gated. A later development was the 
means of studying disease by experi- 
ments on animals. This was an espe- 
cially useful method in determining the 
action of drugs and in the treatment of 
infectious diseases. Whatever  senti- 
mental reasons some people may have 
against ‘this method, there is no doubt 
that it has added a great amount to our 
more accurate knowledge of diseases. 
The observation of the effect of treat- 
ment on human beings, for instance, is 
attended with so much that is variable 
and uncertain, that, having no controls 
to prove or disprove our conjectures, 
we may go on for a century with no 
progress. No two human beings have 
the same heredity nor the same resist- 
ance, and if two are infected with a 
disease we have no means of estimating 
the factors of individual resistance nor 
the amount of infection which each has 
acquired; so if one dies and the other 
lives we are prone to think that some 
agency which may have been given the 
one who survives was the cause of his 
survival, whereas other unknown factors 
were those which prevailed. Even ob- 
servations on a large number of cases 
may lead to entirely erroneous conclu- 
sions, to wit: one has only to think of 
all the drugs which were exploited as 
cures of pneumonia in times past. Let 
us now see how accurately we can ob- 
tain evidence from an experiment on ani- 
mals. We will make a hypothetical ex- 
periment on a hundred guinea pigs hay- 
ing practically the same weight and the 
same heredity. Now we take a culture 
in which a uniform strain of bacteria 
has developed; we can take % cc. of 
this culture and practically determine the 
quantity of bacteria it contains and let 
each guinea pig be inoculated with a 
known quantity of these bacteria. We 
now give to fifty of these animals the 
remedy under investigation and leave the 
fifty others for what we call a control. 
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Supposing the ones that are treated all 
live and the others all die, we feel that 
we have good evidence of the value of 
our remedy. This experiment can be 
repeated and different doses given till 
we find out definitely that our treat- 
ment is effective. This remedy may be 
a drug, an antitoxin or a vaccine, but 
whatever it is, its value can be deter- 
mined surely by such an experiment and 
in no other way. 

The methods we have ‘been ‘describ- 
ing in the investigation of disease, viz., 
the correlation of symptoms with post- 
mortem findings and corroborated by ex- 
periment, have accomplished a_ great 
deal and have enabled us to make great 
progress in our knowledge of many of 
the most serious fatal diseases; but we 
have still a large class of diseases which 
are not fatal, hence we cannot make 
many postmortem studies, or they may 
not lend themselves to animal experi- 
mentation with any hope of result. In 
such a category we have to place the 
various kinds of progressive deafness. 
There is still a great hiatus in our 
knowledge of this disease, especially in 
the postmortem findings. We must, 
therefore, fall back upon the known 
means of collecting more careful his- 
tories and making more accurate clinical 
observations if we have any hope for 
progress, and I feel certain that we can 
still go over the field of ‘available evi- 
dence and gather a few gleanings. Who, 
for instance, has: ever’ taken a large 
number of histories from ‘an intelligent 
group of people such as-we have in this 
audience. If such were taken there 
might be found many common factors in 
aetiology hitherto not fully substantiated. 
With the help of the more accurate 
means of testing hearing, such as the 
audiometer, we can now estimate better 
the effects of treatment. The X-ray will 
help greatly in determining the associated 
lesions of the nasal. sinuses which ac- 
company many ear conditions. This is a 
comparatively new field and ‘has already 
contributed something to our knowledge. 
The continued effort to obtain postmor- 
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tems of cases whose records have been 
carefully preserved may, with patient 
effort, become more successful, and so 
the findings of various workers frequent- 
ly compared and carried over a period 
of years will find a consensus of opinion 
which will estimate certain relations as 
probabilities, and these with further 
study will be established as facts. So 
with continued effort some progress will 
be made. It may be necessary to destroy 
many established illusions and these illu- 
sions may be established in high places 
and be very difficult to dispel. The 
realm of quackery provides the public 
mind with scores of false beliefs and 
these must be destroyed, but I am afraid 
that in the higher realm of otological 
science there are a few false conceptions 
which from one generation to another 


. have been accepted as orthodox beliefs 


and have produced a complacent state 
of mind which has hindered the develop- 
ment of investigation. It therefore 
seems to me that we need to take stock 
of our present knowledge and give heed 
to the elimination of some traditional 
beliefs. 

Let us now consider how such a re- 
vival of interest in otological research 
can be accomplished. We cannot resort 
to the methods of the commercial ad- 
vertiser to make a public ear conscious, 
but we can do something by dignified 
methods of propaganda which will pro- 
vide the means to start this noble work. 
We cannot now expect some lone inves- 
tigator, however keen an observer he 
may be, to acquire much data from his 
own limited experience. This is funda- 
mentally a work for a group of men to 
undertake in a large center of population 
where there is a great abundance of 
clinical material with the occasional 
chance for a postmortem. Means to 
carry on the work must be provided by 
an ample endowment so that the work- 
ers may be relieved of all thought of 
the morrow. Nothing could be more 
economically profitable than the’ results 
which such an institution would obtain 
in the domain of prophylaxis alone. The 
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work must be conducted by our most 
experienced men who are capable of 
making an intelligent examination of 
nose, throat and ear combined, and con- 
sultation and cooperation must be carried 
on over all cases. Several hearing tests 
should be made with an audiometer and 
whatever treatment is authorized should 
be carried out by men with skill and 
experience. The local measures of 
treatment in vogue should be thoroughly 
tested and if found wanting, discarded. 
A greater attention should be paid to 
general treatment, if necessary, placing 
the patient under better hygienic con- 
ditions for a long period to enable him 
to overcome completely the initial in- 
fection which is nearly always the pri- 
mary cause in progressive deafness. 

There can be no higher function for 
this great organization than to further 
the promotion of such an institution and 
help to give to future generations the 
blessings of good hearing and salvage 
many of those who are still within the 
reach of succor in our present time. 

Let us now outline briefly a concrete 
representation of how an ideal institu- 
tion would carry on its labors. Suppose 
the ample endowment has been provided 
and a building for the purpose has been 
erected. This may either have its own 
ear clinic or be situated just proximal 
to such a clinic. A group of workers 
under the direction of- one supervising 
executive are on service for full-time 
work with all the laboratory equipment, 
X-ray and testing apparatus which may 
be necessary. 

Let us suppose this type of case of 
whom there would be thousands. A 
child of eight or nine is discovered in 
the school to have defective hearing and 
is referred to the institute. His history 
is taken completely and an audiogram 
made. He is given a careful clinical 
examination next day and X-rayed; a 
general examination of other parts of 
the body may also be necessary. A sec- 
ond audiogram is taken to check up the 
first. findings, and if further local ex- 
amination is advisable a general anaes- 
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thetic may be necessary and a pharyngo- 
scope used for careful inspection of the 
nasopharynx. A consultation as to treat- 
ment should be the next order of pro- 
cedure, and some operative treatment 
may be found necessary. This should be 
done by a surgeon with experience. 
Great pains should be taken in the re- 
moval of adenoids and tonsils. If the 
child has an obstructed nose this must 
be opened up to give proper breathing 
space; an antrum full of pus must be 
opened and drained and cared for after- 
wards till it is well. After all this to 
send the child back to its tenement home 
to live in a dark room and eat improper 
food would thwart all the good already 
accomplished. No, that child must be 
sent to a sanitarium school in the coun- 
try, a school endowed for the purpose 
and an essential part of the whole or- 
ganization. He may have to remain there 
six months or a year and have repeated 
examinations made. Most of them will 
be cured or permanently arrested if 
given such a cure. The care and cure 
of the patients has long since been es- 
tablished on a remarkable basis by rest 
out of doors and good food. Head in- 
fections which are the initial cause of 
deafness would show just as good re- 
sults if treated in the same way. If, on 
the other hand, our child has not made 
a satisfactory recovery and it is quite 
certain that the deafness is progressive, 
we should have another school which 
will promote his selection of an occupa- 
tion which will best develop his useful- 
ness. In this school lip-reading will be 
compulsory and a good deal of time 
spent in manual training. 

This may all sound like a day dream, 
but it is easily attainable if we will strive 
sufficiently to attain it, and once estab- 
lished, its manifest results will soon 
prove the justification of its existence. 
These results will be the rescuing of 
thousands of people from lives of dis- 
appointment and failure through a han- 
dicap which they cannot overcome. It 
will give results in the advance of knowl- 
edge which would surely follow steadily 
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in the wake of such an experiment. And 
although all preventive measures are 
least appreciated because when most ef- 
fective they are not seen to have been 
necessary, yet it should take very little 
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logic to convince any people that 
conservation of human faculties is more 
important than forests or mines or any 
material thing, and still more econom- 
ically profitable. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Warwick (Fort Worth, Texas) : 
I agree with the essayist. The time has 
come when we otologists must stop our 
groping in the dark, using shot-gun 
methods and unscientific treatment. We 
should not treat each and every case 
alike. We must learn to classify and 
differentiate between the obstructive 
deafness caused by tonsils and adenoids 
and the nerve deafness of syphilis or 
meningitis. We must study our cases 
more fully and remember always that 
each and every ear is attached to a head, 
and that head, in turn, is part and par- 
cel of our body. We should use every 
sort and kind of an examination that 


will shed light upon the etiology of the 
disease. I fear that otologists forget 
that they are first, last and always doc- 
tors, and that they confine their efforts 
to treatment of the ear. 

I wish we could have more pathologi- 
cal slides of mastoid sections from 
known cases of otosclerosis, of obstruc- 
tive deafness, of congenital deafness, 
constantly before us. Then we would 
not so quickly seize our Politzer Bag 
and our sprays and begin the treatment 
of deafness. 

“What Kind of Deafness and Why?” 
should be painted on the wall, where it 
will be ever before our eyes. 





Conference: 


DR. PHILLIPS HONORED 


i>* NEWHART read the following motion which had been unanimously passed by 
the Board of Managers in a session preliminary to the opening meeting of the 


By reason of his thoughtful and farsighted and eminent leadership as 
our first president, by reason of his seasoned wisdom and continuing 
counsel in our behalf, by reason of the love we all bear him, the Board 
of Managers in formal meeting assembled, through its constitutional 
right, elects Dr. Wendell C. Phillips as Honorary President of the 
American Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 


Dr. Phillips in his gracious acknowledgment of the tribute said that as time went on he 
believed that the founding of the American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing would be remembered as the one outstanding thing in his life work. 


























Hearing Tests in Public Schools of Fort Worth 


By Harotp L. Warwick, M. D., F. A. C. S. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


‘T gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to be given the opportunity to address 
you on a subject which is of vital inter- 
est to all of us as educators and scien- 
tists. I wish to present to you at this 
time a summary of our findings in the 
preliminary survey, having as its objec- 
tive the determination of the acuity of 
hearing of 20,000 children of the public 
schools of Fort Worth. This survey 
covers the grades from second primary 
(average age 8 years) through the high 
schools (average age 17). 

The examinations were started by the 
school physician and his staff of nurses 
immediately following the Christmas holi- 
days and continued through the spring 
session, consuming about five months. 
During this period, there has prevailed 
in this city continued and repeated epi- 
demics of influenza and acute colds and 
other diseases of the respiratory tract 
which, without doubt, have had some 
indeterminable influence on the results 
of this survey. Due to the untiring ef- 
forts of our school physician, Dr. 
Charles F. Hays, and his staff of six- 
teen graduate nurses, and the hearty co- 


operation of our school board in pur- 
chasing a Western Electric Co. 4A 
audiometer, I am able to present to you 
the results of our examination of these 
20,000 school children. This, however, 
does not include some 15,000 students 
in the private and rural schools in this 
vicinity. To the Fort Worth school 
board and its medical staff, who were 
quick to realize the necessity and ulti- 
mate benefits of this investigation, I wish 
to express my sincere thanks for their 
co-operation. I think it is also fitting at 
this time to express the appreciation of 
the otologic profession to Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher and his technical staff of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories for produc- 
ing this audiometer. 

Fort Worth presents to you data 
which we believe is a safe criterion on 
which to base figures intended to show 
the percentage loss of hearing in chil- 
dren of school age in cities near the 
size of Fort Worth in the Southern 
States. 

You will see from the figures shown 
herewith (Chart I) that of the 16,895 











CHART I 

Total school attendance........................ White: and :,.Collowetlis a. .0n-<isissisiitstcihbilcincnaneili Ma 
EE ee Average Daily Attendemte....-—-— nner 20,514 
Total Whites examined................ cotebastie. stil. 16,895 (82.35% of total attendance) 

BOyS  csnceccveccceccccesccessnveconsssseesnessesssnsessnsessusecseeenersese-cs O18 (49.23% of total examined) 

|) ne ANON Sy 

Total with loss 9% or Over.......2..2.....--:.-0----- 3,575 (21.16% of total examined) 
Of which: 

ews chittitisss la hb Bs . 1,886 (11.01% of total examined) 

Girls ..... ssos-sstvesssssssssssseeeee 1,689 (10.06% of total examined) 


Total with 1083 30% OF OVEP..csececvcvneneoenn 


Total with loss 9% in both ears.................... 


Number giving history of tinnitis....................- 
Number giving history of suppuration................. 


CO 
Total with loss 9% in one ear onlly...........4...-. 


1.05% of total examined) 
3.17% of total examined) 
7.45% of total examined) 
13.3 % of total examined) 
8.2 % of total examined) 
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children examined, 3,575 or 
21.16% were found to have a hearing 
loss over 9% in one or both ears. It is 
interesting to note that the percentage 
of girls is slightly the greater. We also 
see on this chart that 1,249 students, or 


white 
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to have repeated 729 grades during this 
survey, the additional cost is estimated 
at $58,320. These figures are well worth 
the consideration of our school boards 
as an argument for the establishment of 
otologic clinics for study and correction 











7.45% of those showing defects, have of those students so grossly handicapped. 
CHART II 
WHITE REPEATERS 

Students with 9% or more hearing loss repeating grades one or more times.......................-.- 574 
Se ee eS eno ae oa en nen aan eRe meE ST Ene 729 
URI CRIT AR cn sso cge dentin cesconmnesnagiecdinrsepins cassis onspunnavaeonsndecmnectnacaianl $80.00 

Estimated cost of reapeating 729 atiies sesseeeeseeeeee $58,320.00 
I NN: | 282 SS Sk erqercncerenirnipeigeincelaa $35,920.00 
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a es a. ne en eee Diceclsnastesteteeeessees sens ecepecratates cats 480.00 

EE OLE Sa e LR RN: Chl bt Ee ALD SRE A oe TH $58,320.00 


246 barely passed grades. 


These may be latent repeaters for next session. 





a loss of 9% or more in both ears, 
whereas 2,236 or 13.17% have a loss 
of 9% in one ear only. Of those hav- 
ing an appreciable loss in one ear only, 
179 or 1.05% have a loss of 30% or 
more. 

These figures (Chart II) are well 
worth studying and bringing to the at- 
tention of our local school boards. Our 
Professor Moore, director and superin- 
tendent of the Fort Worth Schools, tells 
us that the expenditure of an additional 
$80.00 is necessary for each time a 
student repeats a grade. 

For the 574 deafened students found 


Inasmuch as this survey is in its in- 
fancy and the large number of cases of 
defective hearing have not admitted of 
detailed otologic examination, we 
are not able to present at this 
time any data for comparison with the 
figures given by Drs. Newhart, Bock, 
Phillips, and Fowler as to the cause of 
this deafness. However, it is expected 
that the school board of this city will 
consider the establishment of otologic 
clinics for children of school age, and 
we hope to be able to present more de- 
tailed figures in the near future. 

It must be remembered that in the 
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(14.14% of total attendance) 
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Total with hearing defects over 9%................-. 
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Boys 
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Total with loss 30% or ovet............-.2.....0-++ 
Total with 9% loss in one ear only............ 
Total with 9% loss in both ears.................... 
Number giving history of tinnitis................ 
Number giving history of suppuration........ 


....1,969 (58.04% of colored attendance) 
... 255 (12.05% of total examined) 
.. 39 ( 0.19% of total examined) 
.... 216 (10.97% of total examined) 
.. 10 (0.5 % of total examined) 
.. 73 ( 3.70% of total examined) 
... 102 ( 5.1 % of total examined) 
... 271 (13.8 % of total examined) 
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Southern cities of the size of Fort 
Worth (200,000) there is not the con- 
gestion frequently observed in the larger 
cities of the Northern and Central 


_ States. But because of the severity of 


the past winter and of the epidemics 
before mentioned, we may account for 
our higher percentage (21.16%) as com- 
pared with that of Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, etc. Since the resistance 
of our Southern children is lower than 
that of their Northern neighbors, ad- 
verse weather conditions are usually con- 
ducive of epidemics of diseases of the 
upper respiratory tract, such as we have 
experienced during the past winter when 
this survey was being conducted. 
Another point of differentiation is that 
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pended and which might have been ap- 


plied to the establishment of clinics for 


the detection and correction of defects 
of the special senses. 

Inasmuch as the children whose aural 
record we have presented come from 
every level of society, some effort was 
made to procure figures for comparison 
with those given by Dr. Bock, which 
show 2.5% of hearing loss in children 
from the poorer communities as com- 
pared with 1.8% in those from well-to- 
do families. Referring to the work of 
Drs. Fowler and Fletcher in which they 
announce having found an appreciable 
loss in 14.4% of the 4,000 children ex- 
amined, we feel that this figure for 4,000 
pupils cannot be taken as a criterion on 
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53 barely passed grades. These may be latent repeaters for next session. 





we have examined our negro students 
separately. We were not surprised to 
note the relatively low loss in the negro 
children, inasmuch as it is well known 
to most observers that the negro child 
is more nearly free from hypertrophy of 
tonsils and adenoids than the average 
white child. You will see from Chart 
II that of the 1,968 negro students ex- 
amined, 255 or 12.05% of them have a 
hearing loss of over 9%. Of this num- 
ber, 39 or 0.19% were boys and 216 or 
10.97% were girls. 

Seventy-four negro students (Chart 
IV) repeated 85 grades at an estimated 
cost of $6,800, which sum added to that 
estimated for the white children makes 
an estimated grand total of $65,120, 
which has been perhaps needlessly ex- 


which to estimate the hearing loss of 
some 24,000,000 school children of the 
United States. It is evident to every- 
one that statistics must be gathered from 
every section of our country before one 
may state with any degree of certainty 
to what extent our school children are 
so handicapped. 

To this great Federation for the Hard 
of Hearing must we look for support, 
co-operation and enthusiastic furtherance 
of the good work of carrying on these 
examinations until they have been com- 
pleted, and the results reported from 
every community in this great land. We 
cannot and will not agree with Milton 
in his assertation that 

“They also serve who only stand 

and wait.” 








Hard of Hearing Children in the St. Louis 
Public Schools 


By J. H. Humpnrey, M. D.* 


EOPLE throughout the country, es- 

pecially the educators, are conscious 
of the fact that something constructive 
should be done for the health of the 
child. An important step toward the 
realization of this end is to make Health 
Education a part of the regular curricu- 
lum, and this step was taken and made 
possible in the St. Louis Public Schools 
a few years ago through the efforts of 
Mr. John J. Maddox, Superintendent of 
Instruction. Today, instruction § in 
healthy living is being given in every 
public school in St. Louis. 

However, one of the most effective 
means of doing something for the health 
of the child is School Medical Inspec- 
tion. So important is it, and so much 
has it done to improve the health stand- 
ards of the child, that we might almost 
consider it a national duty. 


This work is carried out here by the 
Hygiene Division of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools, which was established in 
1909. Last year it extended its health 
program to include the physical exami- 
nation of the pre-kindergarten child. 
These examinations were held in the 
schools during the summer term in the 
presence of the parent or guardian and 
school nurse, and are thorough in their 
nature. Physical defects found were 
pointed out, and the importance of their 
correction emphasized. Furthermore, 
the parents were informed as to the 
value of toxin anti-toxin for the pre- 
vention of diptheria, and of vaccination 
as a protection against smallpox. (I 
might mention here that smallpox is 
unknown in the public schools of this 
city due to the fact that under the rule 


*Director of Hygiene, St. Louis Public Schools. 


of the Board of Education, every child 
must be successfully vaccinated.) Also 
in these examinations, nutrition, which 
is responsible for many ills of childhood, 
is especially stressed. Of the 948 pre- 
kindergarten children examined, 570, or 
60%, were found to have physical de- 
fects, and 3% of these were due to de- 
fective hearing. 

Our aim in making these examinations 
is to give the child the right start on 
entering school by having his handicaps 
removed so that he will be able to keep 
better attendance, do less repeating, and 
make better progress in his school work. 


The same type of examination is 
given all children entering school for the 
first time, the parent or guardian being 
present. These examinations are fol- 
lowed up in the second, fifth, and eighth 
grades. Also, all children returning 
from absences due to illness are required 
to be examined by the school physician. 
The value of these examinations is 
shown by the fact that a number of these 
children are found to be potentially car- 
diac and tuberculous. 

The students entering high school and 
those in their senior year, as well as 
those participating in athletic contests, 
are given a thorough physical examina- 
tion; the girls are examined by a 
woman physician, who informs them in 
their freshman year that if they intend to 
become teachers in the public schools of 
this city, they must be physically fit. 
This gives them four years to have 
remediable defects corrected. The 
students of the Teachers’ College at the 
time of their entrance and their gradu- 
ation are given a thorough physical 
examination, thus assuring the public 
schools of teachers who are physically 
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fit, so that they can better function in 
their class rooms. 

Hearing is, without a doubt, as 
equally important as vision as a means 
to acquire knowledge. Children with 
serious defects of hearing are sometimes 
erroneously classified as being mentally 
backward. In the serious cases of de- 
fective hearing, language, for example, 
is sometimes stunted because speech is 
imperfectly understood, and language, as 
we know, is an important factor in men- 
tal progress. Thus the result of de- 
fective hearing is sometimes retardation 
in school. 

The hearing of the deafened child is 
not always uniform; it varies with the 
weather and the condition of his nose 
and throat. On bright, clear days, the 
hearing may be normal and the child 
‘attentive to the work of the school room. 
When it rains or the skies are cloudy, 
the hearing acuity lessens, resulting in 
what appears to be a lack of attention 
or interest for which he is likely to be 
reprimanded by his teacher, and a 
mental fatigue sometimes results from 
straining to hear at such times. 

Children with discharging ears present 
a serious problem in school work. If 
neglected, they are likely to become par- 
tially or totally deaf. Those who re- 
ceive early and skillful treatment usual- 
ly get well. 

Last year we found 2673 potentially 
deaf children, of which 2344 had ade- 
noids, and 329 had discharging ears. 
745 of the former had their adenoids 
removed, which will probably result for 
the most part in a prevention of hear- 
ing difficulties later on in life. All these 
cases are closely followed up by the 
school nurse to see that they receive 
early medical attention, our aim being to 
lessen the incidence of deafness among 
school children. 

During the past year the Hygiene 
Division has increased its activities to 
include the testing of the hearing acuity 
of children by means of a scientific in- 
strument, the 4-A audiometer. It re- 
quires about 18 minutes to test a room 
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in the upper grades, and from 20 to 25 
minutes in the lower grades. Below 
the second grade, fourth quarter, we 
found the test to be unreliable. A whole 
school consisting of eight grades can be 
tested, re-tested, and scored in two days. 
Before giving the test, the teachers are 
first given a demonstration and instruc- 
tion in scoring the tests; by scoring the 
tests each teacher is given a better un- 
derstanding of the hearing difficulties of 
the children in her room. A report is 
made of each school on the re-test group 
which consists of the child’s name, age, 
first hearing test, re-test, quarters en- 
rolled in all schools, quarters advanced, 
quarters repeated, quarters accelerated, 
intelligence quotient, class rank, and a 
history of the diseases of the ear. Those 
children found to have a hearing loss of 
9 S. U. or more, in one or both ears, 
are re-tested individually with the 2-A 
audiometer and an audiogram of the 
child’s hearing difficulties is made in 
duplicate. One copy goes to the attend- 
ing physician, and the other is kept on 
file for future reference. The parents 
are requested to be present when this 
test is given. We found that this plan 
helped to get the parents to understand 
the need for further examination by 
their physicians or for treatment. 

We hope to complete our individual 
tests about August 1 of this year. The 
children found with a hearing loss of 
20% or more in both ears, whose con- 
dition does not improve under treat- 
ment, are recommended, after a confer- 
ence with the otologist, school physician, 
and teacher, to a class for hard of hear- 
ing children. We have two classes for 
deafened children, established last Sep- 
tember in the regular grade schools. At 
the present time we have an enrollment 
of 16 pupils. These children take the 
regular classroom work all day except 
for one hour, when they go to the spe- 
cial class for instruction in lip-reading. 
Fourteen of these children repeated from 
three to seven quarters of work before 
entering the class. At the present time 
the records show that thirteen of them 
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have made normal progress and one even 
accelerated a quarter. 

We have in St. Louis one school for 
the deaf, the Gallaudet, for white chil- 
dren. This school was established in 
January, 1879, and has at present an 
enrollment of 70 pupils. Besides this, 
one class for the colored children was 
established in the spring of 1926, and 
has a present enrollment of eight. This 
class is located at the Turner School, a 
school for the various types of handi- 
capped children. The oral method of 
teaching is used in all grades with the 
exception of one class of seven children 
whose mentality hinders them from 
learning by this method. 

Retardation of Hard-of-Hearing Children 

St. Louis Public Schools. 1927-1928. 

Total number tested by Audiometer 
4-A—15,600 (white), 13,594, (colored), 
2006, in 31 representative schools. 

Total number found to have defective 
hearing, 768; in one ear 569, or 3.6%, 
in both ears 199, or 1.2%. 








White Colored Total 


Number up to grade..270 34 304 
Repeated one quarter... 87 12 99 
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Of the 768 children with hearing diffi- 
culties, 464, or 60%, repeated a quarter, 
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one or more times at a cost of $22.05 
each quarter. The 1862 repeated quar- 
ters representing an additional outlay of 
$41,057.10 for school operation. 








Distribution of Hearing Loss 
Hearing Loss of 9 Sensation Units 
or More 
in one ear in both ears 
White Colored White Colorea 
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[Note: I do not believe the retarda- 
tion found in this study was solely due 
to hearing difficulties, but I do believe 
that defective hearing is an important 
contributing factor. ] 


From the use of the audiometer in the 
schools, I have made the following con- 
clusions : 

1. That all pupils previously known 
to have had defective hearing were also 
revealed by this test. 


2. A number of children not previous- 
ly known to be deafened were found to 
have a hearing loss. 

3. Pupils handicapped by a_ hearing 
loss in one ear only were revealed by the 
test, while not detected otherwise. 


4. Many borderline cases were dis- 
covered that may be benefited by being 
seated in advantageous positions. 

5. Pupils whose hearing loss is found 
to be progressive should be assigned to 
a class in lip-reading (after a confer- 
ence with the otologist, teacher and 
school physician). 

6. With the aid of the audiometer the 
teacher has a better understanding of 
the hearing difficulties of her pupils. 
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DISCUSSION 


DR. HAYS expressed appreciation of Dr. 
Warwick’s work which had been brought to 
the attention of the ear section of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association through the Special 
Committee on the Hard of Hearing of which 
Dr. Hays is chairman. He stated that the 
difference in the figures quoted by Dr. War- 
wick and by Dr. Humphrey made little differ- 
ence provided the children with defects in 
hearing could be segregated and given a thor- 
ough examination later. 

MISS VOSE reported that tests had been 
made with the 4-A audiometer, owned by the 
Speech Readers’ Club of Portland, in the Pub- 
lic and Parochial schools of Portland, Maine, 
by Public Health nurses. The Speech Readers’ 
Club has held. two sessions on the hard of 
hearing child with the Maine Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and recommends such procedure as a 
splendid way in which to arouse the interest 
of teachers all over a state in the hard of 
hearing child. 

MISS HOSMER reported that from Janu- 
ary 5, 1925, to June 15, 1928, hearing surveys 
had been made in 24 Chicago schools. Out 
of 23,711 pupils, 2,259 were found who could 
not hear the whisper test at 20 feet. Of these, 
660 were in need of medical care. 

MRS. CHAMBERLIN spoke of the prog- 
ress that had been made in Springfield, Mass. 
In January, 1927, the School Board purchased 
a 4-A audiometer and before June, 7,000 had 
been tested in the Junior High Schools, and 
classes in lip-reading had been established. In 
September, 1927, the testing was resumed. 
There were 100 in the lip-reading classes in 
1928. The School Board has engaged ,another 
teacher to conduct a special class for the near 
deaf and for children who need voice and 
speech correction. Twenty have been enrolled 
for this class. 

MISS SAMUELSON ealled attention to 
the need for consideration of the bright deaf- 
ened child whose cost can be reckoned in terms 
of human waste and dissipated vitality, but 
not in terms of money. She gave statistics of 
hearing surveys made in three high schools of 
New York. 








Cases *Impaired Deafness 
Examined Hearing Both Ears 





A (Girls) ........ 3774 216 . 44 
B (Mixed) ........ 1444 119 27 
C (Boye)... 2678 753 278 
Total ....... ‘lapel 7896 1088 349 





Analysis of a group of 198 cases of impaired 
hearing in the first term of high school reveals 
78 repeating terms, that is, 78 cases of retarda- 
tion. These students were from 15 to 17 
years of age. 





*Impaired Hearing includes both right and left 
ear deafness. 


Excluding the impaired hearing cases, his- 
tories of ear trouble appear in 547 cases out 
of 2678 examined, or 20%. Besides the 753 
cases of impaired hearing discovered in this 
school (C) we have also 386 cases of poten- 
tial deafness and 404 whose audiograms may 
be considered suspicious. This school draws 
its students from Manhattan where living 
conditions are congested. 

DR. PHILLIPS: The only completely 
satisfactory examination of the public school 
children that has come under my notice has 
been made in the school systems under the 
direct supervision of otologists. 

I realize that it is quite possible for ordinary 
tests to be made along the lines outlined by 
Dr. Humphrey, wherein the work was done 
through the regular public health system of 
public schools in St. Louis, but when it comes 
to determining what shall be done with the 
child in whom a ‘hearing defect has been 
found, then a trained otological mind should 
be employed. 

Dr. Humphrey mentioned border line cases. 
In my opinion there are no border line cases, 
for even the most moderate defect when dis- 
covered, should mean otological supervision 
and treatment. _ 

No child with normal speech should ever 
be placed in schools for the education of the 
congenitally deaf or children without speech. 
These children should all be educated with 
their classes, supplemented by sufficient lip- 
reading instruction given in their own school. 

DR. MYERS (St. Louis) believes that deaf- 
ness can best be prevented by: 

(1) Prevention of congenital deafness, i. e., 

constitutional diseases (syphilis) ; 

(2) Prevention of hereditary deafness, i. e., 
intermarriage of. those who are deaf or 
who have history of deafness in their 
families ; 

(3) Prevention of acquired deafness, i.e., 
proper treatments of colds in children, 
prophylaxis during childhood diseases, 
dietary, climatic regime, with the proper 
attention to the sinuses, tonsils and 
adenoids. 

In Dr. Myers’ opinion the education of the 
public concerning the prevention of deafness 
can best be brought about by encouraging the 
Women’s Clubs in the various communities to 
cooperate with the leagues for the hard of 
hearing. 

MISS OLIN: The chief purpose of the 
Boston Guild with its 4-A audiometer has 
been to draw attention to the hard of hearing 
child by means of tests in the public and pri- 
vate schools, and to show the relation of his 
defective hearing to poor scholarship and gen- 
eral maladjustment, not only in school years 
but in after life. So far we have given these 
tests purely as demonstration tests, making no 
attempt to examine all the children in any 
community. Our object has been to interest 
the school and health authorities to the point 
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of making their own thorough annual survey 
and including deafness prevention in their gen- 
eral health program. 

We have tested in round numbers 14,600 
children in 27 different localities. As some 
of the children showing defective hearing on 
their first test have been re-tested while others 
have not, we can not give accurate figures as 
to the number found to be subnormal. A re- 
test will of course always reduce the hard of 
hearing group. 

In the Boston public schools a child is given 
a second re-test, making three tests in all be- 
fore he is taken to the otologist for examina- 
tion. 

Five of the cities in which we have given 
demonstration tests have already purchased 
their own audiometers. 


MRS. STROBRIDGE: The Minneapolis 
Board of Education under the direction of its 
department of hygiene, and with Dr. Newhart 
as consulting otologist, examines all public 
school children above the third grade with the 
4-A audiometer. This is done annually, and 
the parents and teacher are notified if a child 
has sufficient hearing impairment, and treat- 
ment and school re-adjustment are urged. 


MRS. DOE gave the following statistics in 
regard to hearing tests in Bloomfield, N. J. 
360 children were tested and 86 had 9 or more 
S. U. of hearing loss in one ear, (that means 
that almost 25% of those tested were in the 
danger zone). 


46 had 9 S. U. loss in 
19 had 12 S. U. loss in 
8 had 15 S. U. loss in 
3 had 18 S. U. loss in one ear. 

2 had 27 S. U. loss in one ear. 

5 had no hearing in one ear. 

1 had 15 S. U. loss in one ear, 18 S. U. 
loss in the other. 

1 had 24 S. U. loss in one ear, 27 S. U. 
loss in the other. 

1 had total loss in both ears (30 S. U.) 
that is, he could hear nothing in 
either ear with the phono-audio- 
meter test. 


“MISS VAN DEVEER: In San Francisco 
the anatomy of the ear and the conservation 
of hearing have been taught to every child in 
the public schools old enough to understand. 
This work has been under the direction of the 
Supervisor of Health Education. The children 
worked from an outline based on pages 182, 
183, 184 of “Ears and the Man,” by Peck, 
Samuelson and Lehman. This outline was 
used as a basis for talks given by seventh and 
eighth grade children (in groups of three) to 
the children in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. In the elementary grades where there 
were no seventh and eighth grades, the sixth 
grades were given the project as an experi- 
ment. A model of the ear was used to am- 
plify the talks. The principals and teachers 
were so well pleased with the entire project 
that they asked for a similar piece of work 
to be carried on with the eye. 


one 
one 
one 


ear. 
ear. 
ear. 
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The following outline of the socialized study 
plan was organized by the low eight grade of 
the Sutro School under the guidance of the 
science teacher. 


Socialized Study Plan 
LISTENING 


Project—One of Our Priceless Posessions— 
The Ear. (As it was presented to Sutro 
School, with eight hundred children en- 
rolled.) 

Aim—Prevention of deafness through knowl- 
edge of ear structure and its care by 
means of student activity. 

Teacher's Purpose—To teach children the 
principles of ear care in order to combat 
increasing deafness among school children, 
and to emphasize the ear’s delicate struc- 
ture. 

Child’s Purpose—To learn the structure of 
the ear and the general principles of its 
care and to apply them so as to get the 
most from this one of my body's precious 
organs. 

Organization—Science classes 
into clubs. 

Materials—Plaster of Paris 
charts. 

Charts and sketches drawn by children. 
Drums, tuning forks, ropes, telephones, 
and syringe. 

Chain of children to demonstrate how. we 
hear. (Each child was a part of the ear.) 


are organized 


model of ear, 


Books—‘“Ears and the Man,” by Peck, 
Samuelson and Lehman. 
“Primer of Physiology,” by John 
Ritchie. 


“Science of Everyday Life,” by Van 
Buskirk and Smith. 

“Book of Knowledge.” 

Sources not limited to school library. 


Procedure—During a regular meeting of each 
Science club the teacher presented the 
subject with leading questions that aroused 
interest and stimulated research work 
among the children. 

Each class club divided into study groups. 
Each group made a complete study of one 
of the following topics: 

I. Structure. 


II. Sound and How We Hear It. 

III. Care of the Several Parts of the 
sage Yo 

IV. Cases of Deafness Which Might 


Have Been Prevented. 
V. Prevention of Deafness. 


Each group chose its own speaker to present 
its findings to the class. From these groups 
the best speakers on the above topics from 
each of the four classes were chosen. These 
in turn gave the information to the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. 


(Here Miss Van Deveer showed some 
sketches of the ear and outlines of work by 
the children.) 
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Outlines Made by Children 
STRUCTURE OF Ear Group 


Chairman—Billy Knapp, 8A Grade, Age, 13 
Years 
1. Location: 
Side of head; most of it is in the hollow 
of bone of head. 
2. Divisions: 
(a) Outer ear. 
(b) Middle ear. 
(c) Inner ear. 
3. Comparison with Telephone: 
(a) Outer ear—receiver. 
(b) Middle ear—telephone wires. 
(c) Inner ear—transmitter. 
4. Parts of Each Division: 

OuTER Ear 
Speaker—Wilfred Lucky, 13 Years, 8A Grade 
1. Location: 

Side of head; part visible. 
2. Parts: 

(a) Shell (visible). 

(b) Canal. 

(c) Tympanic Membrane (ear drum). 
3. Location of Parts: 


(a) Shell. 
1. Side of head, visible. 

(b) Canal. 
1. Leading from shell to tympanic 
membrane. 


(c) Tympanic Membrane. 
1, At end of canal. 

MippteE Ear 
Speaker—Elaine Freitas, 12 Years, 8A Grade 
1. Location: 

In deep bone of head. 
. Parts: 
(a) Eustachian Tube. 
(b) Three bones. 
1. The hammer. 
2. The anvil. 
3. The stirrup. 
(c) Mastoid Cavity. 
. Location of Parts: 
(a) Eustachian Tube. 
Between throat and tympanic mem- 
brane. 
(b) Three bones. 
Back of tympanic membrane on inside. 
(c) Mastoid cavity. 
Above three bones in bone in head 
INNER Ear 
Speaker—Billy Knapp 
1, Location: 
Hollowed out of bone of head. 
2. Parts: 
(a) Two windows (Oval and Round). 
(b) Cochlea (shell). 
(c) Three Semi-Circular Canals. 
(d) Vestibule. 
. Location of Parts: 
(a) Windows. 
On Vestibule. 
(b) Cochlea. 
End of vestibule; shaped like shell. 
(c) Other end of vestibule. 
(d) Vestibule. 
. Conclusion : 


bd 
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We, the structure group, have concluded that 
the ear is a very delicate organ and therefore 
should have proper care. 


Sound and How We Hear 
William Hunter—7B Grade 
1. Sound: 
(a) Vibration. 
(b) Experiment with tuning fork and rope. 
(c) Waves travel through air. 
2. Shell: 
(a) Gathers sound waves. 
(b) Turns them down canal to drum. 
3. Drum: 
(a) Vibrates from force of sound waves. 
(b) Vibration moves bones. 
4. Bones: 
(a) Stapes is pressed against vestibule of 
inner ear. 
5. Inner Ear: 
(a) Stapes, pressing on wall of vestibule 
disturbs fluid therein. 
(b) Fluid carries vibration through coch- 
lea, stimulating nerve. 
(c) Nerves carry messages to the brain. 
6. Brain: 
Messages received and completed. 

Sound is vibration. I will prove it, by 
means of a tuning fork. It is not moving and 
you cannot hear it. Now it is moving and 
you can hear it. When the tuning fork vi- 
brates it sets sound waves in the air. Sound 
waves are like the waves that result when 
you throw a pebble into water. Sound waves 
travel through the air until they come to the 
shell of the ear. 

The shell turns the waves down the canal 
to the ear drum and the drum vibrates. This 
moves the Malleus, Incus and the Stapes. The 
Stapes presses against the side of the inner 
ear thus disturbing the fluid inside. When 
this fluid is disturbed it travels through the 
cochlea and stimulates nerves to the brain. 

To make this clear I'll use a chain of chil- 
dren. The first child is the shell, the second 
the canal, the third the muscles which hold the 
ear drum (a piece of paper), the fourth the 
chain of three bones, the fifth the inner ear 
and nerves, the sixth the brain. Then you can 
easily trace the course of the sound by means 
of the chain of children. 

The Care of the Shell 
Robert Pommer—7B Grade, 13 Years 

The shell of the ear is connected to. the 
head by thin skin. This makes hard twisting 
or pulling very dangerous because the shell 
might get injured seriously. Hard washing 
is also dangerous in the same manner. Avoid 
hitting one another’s ear. 

(1) Avoid hard pulling or twisting. 
(2) Wash carefully. 

The following extracts were taken from 
other outlines prepared by children: 

“When a person or child is in deep thought 
while writing an essay he will, by an impulse, 
put the pen or pencil in his ear. This is a 
very dangerous thing to do because he is 
taking risk of breaking the ear drum or the 
tympanic membrane. 
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“The middle ear is sometimes called the 
trouble ear, because most ear trouble starts 
there. To prevent trouble in the middle ear 
gargle and keep your teeth clean, so no germs 
can go up the Eustachian tube. 


“When wax accumulates in the canal or on 
the eardrum do not pick at it with anything 
because you may puncture the ear drum. 
Go to a doctor or one who is experienced in 


Progressive Deafness: 
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taking out wax or else go to your parents 
and have them clean it out. 

“During the. World War when the cannons 
were fired off the soldiers opened their mouths 
so the pressure would be equal in the ear 
drums. 

“If anything happens to the inner ear, it is 
beyond our reach so call a doctor. 

“Remember the ear drum is constantly grow- 
ing and cleaning itself.” 


Means Now Available 


for Prevention and Cure 


By Epmunp Prince Fowter, M. D.* 
New York 


HAVE chosen to report upon some 

research concerning particularly “Pro- 
gressive Deafness,” because this is one of 
the most discouraging forms of deafness, 
and because there is need of plain state- 
ment of the present status of its pre- 
vention and cure. 

Progressive deafness is a symptom, 
not a disease; any deafness may become 
progressive, and it is often uncertain 
when or why any deafness may remain 
stationary, retrogress or progress. (Much 
work is now under way at various 
places upon this problem, but thus far, 
nothing of immediate practical value has 
been forthcoming.) For over a year 
and a half the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing has been conducting 
an otological clinic for the care and study 
of diseases of the ear. At first once a 
week, then twice, and now three times a 
week the clinic has functioned, with the 
aid of one of our social workers, Miss 
Marie Pless. All legal, monetary, and 
other complications have been avoided 
by placing the patients under my care 
at the Manhattan Eye, Ear, and Throat 
Hospital, New York city. 

A report comprising some of the work 
of this clinic would seem appropriate at 
this time, as it is the first serious attempt 
of the League to take up actively the 
care and study of the troubles which 
are the cause of its being. This may 





*Chairman, Medical Research Committee, A.F.O,H.H. 





also be accepted as a report of progress 
by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Medical Research for the year that is 
past. 

Re-surveys of school children indicate 
that the estimate of “3,000,000 Deafened 
School Children” reported by Dr. Fletch- 
er and myself two years ago, and re- 
estimated last year and this was ap- 
proximately correct. The country is 
slowly taking cognizance of our data, 
and in several cities, beginning to ex- 
amine the ears of its little school chil- 
dren. This is something gained, but the 
object in examining children’s hearing 
is not only to determine the degrees of 
and reasons for their deafness, but to 
discover the factors underlying all kinds 
of deafness, especially the progressive 
types, to the end that they may be pre- 
vented, aided or cured. Moreover, it is 
important to find out why and how cer- 
tain ears escape progressive deafness, 
infections, and otosclerosis; and why 
other ears do not escape. 

Progressive deafness will be mastered 
only when its inception and pre-incep- 
tion periods are understood, and as these 
occur most often in early life, the study 
of the ears of children is desirable. Any 
correlation established between ear dis- 
eases and concomitant factors should 
prove of value, and as the nose spaces 
are intimately related not only to the 
ears, but also to the teeth and lymphoid 
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tissues about the mouth and naso-phar- 
ynx, special attention should be focused 
upon the nasal sinuses. 

One hundred consecutive cases of ear 
disease in children were studied. In 
every case careful histories, inspe¢tions 
of the ear, nose, throat and teeth, func- 
tion tests, audiograms by air and bone 
conduction, and stereoscopic X-ray pic- 
tures of the ear and nasal sinuses were 
obtained. Also, as a routine, blood tests 
and blood chemistry. A special chart 
was devised to record the history and 
X-ray examinations, as shown in Fig. 
1 and Fig 2. This 
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looked, until perchance, some quite or- 
dinary intellect reverses the order of 
things by calling attention to something 
which is as plain as day when pointed 
out. It has been my aim, therefore, to 
look for facts. An analysis of facts is 
one of the most efficient methods of re- 
search. Some of the facts staring us in 
the face in these one hundred cases of 
ear disease in children will now be 
mentioned, but no doubt others quite as 
or even more important have escaped 
my notice. All are as plain as day when 
pointed out. (Table I, page 652). 
Average age of the 





chart has forced a 
definite and com- 


E-SURVEYS of school children in- 
dicate that the estimate of ‘3,000,- 


one hundred chil- 
dren........ 11 years 


plete examination 
of the patient, reg- 
istering graphically 
for both ears the 
exact hearing sensi- 
tivity on successive 
dates, and the place 
and degree of ab- 
normalities discov- 
ered. The diag- 


nosis chart on the. 


right of the audio- 
gram is sufficient 
to cover most con- 
tingencies. 

The histories of 


000 Deafened School Children” reported 
by Dr. Fletcher and myself two years 
ago, was approximately correct. The 
country is slowly taking cognizance of 
our data, and in several cities, begin- 
ning to examine the ears of its little 
school children. This is something 
gained, but the object in examining 
children’s hearing is not only to deter- 
mine the degrees of and reasons for 
their deafness, but to discover the fac- 
tors underlying all kinds of deafness, 
especially the progressive types, to the 
end that they may be prevented, aided 
or cured. Moreover it is important to 
find out why and how certain ears es- 
cape progressive deafness, infections and 
otosclerosis; and why other ears do not 
escape. 


Average loss. in 
hearing, as de- 
termined by the 


audiometer, 
R.—35 S. U. 
L—36 S. U. 


(In none but 
nerve cases was 
hearing loss near 
the feeling point.) 
History of dis- 

charge of 

pain (or 
treatment 

for same)....78% 








these 100 cases 








(200 ears) were 
arranged in five groups (Table 1) as 
follows : 


5 non-suppurative 

37 healed suppurations 

34 recurrent suppurations 

13 chronic suppurations 

11 nerve deafness 
The findings will be published in full 
in the 1928 Transactions of the American 
Rhinological-Laryngological and Otolog- 
ical Society. A brief synopsis will be 
given at this time. 

In medicine, as in all other sciences, 
vision is often so concentrated upon the 
problems to be solved, that facts staring 
us in the face for centuries may be over- 


—Edmund Prince Fowler, M. D. History of 
exanthe- 
opis. 65% 
History of repeated colds, flu, 
and pneumonia......................-... 66% 
History of mastoid operations.... 7% 
History of vertigo........................ 12% 
History of tonsil and adenoid 
COCO GINR oni enicseepineescpnid 53% 


The number and proportions in each 
disease group are given in Table 1. Also 
the types and degrees of involvement of 
the mastoid cells, etc. 

Disease in the mastoid cells and the 
septa between the cells was directly pro- 
portional to the group chronicity of sup- 
puration. 

Seventy-eight per cent gave a history 
of inflammation in the ear, and in all but 
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15 of these, there was definite suppura- 
tion. These 15 were in the healed cases, 
and all showed scars, perforations or ad- 
hesions of the drum membrane, which 
means that suppurative disease was pres- 
ent at some time in every one of the 78. 


In the healed cases 57 .per cent had 
suffered from repeated colds or pneu- 
monia, whereas in the recurrent and 
chronic suppurations these diseases had 
been present in 70 per cent at least. 
(This is directly proportional to the 
chronicity.) It is probable that all of 
the five non-suppurative otitis media 
cases had suffered from an_ infection, 
because all had repeated colds and 60 
per cent a history of earaches. In the 
nerve cases over 50 per cent had dis- 
charge or earache and 45 per cent re- 
peated colds. Mainly because only four 
were over 16 years of age, there was no 
diagnosis of otosclerosis. Though a diag- 
nosis of true otosclerosis in little children 
would be remarkable, the total absence 
of such a diagnosis in 100 cases should 
be noted, because it confirms my belief 
that in children lie the secrets not only 
of the causes of progressive ‘deafness 
from obstructive and nerve lesions but 
also from otosclerosis. 


Table 2 is a detailed summary of the 
X-ray findings in the nasal sinuses, 
graphically showing the number and the 
degrees of involvement in each sinus, in 
every disease group. 


I call attention especially to the nota- 
tion of condensing osteitis, indicated by 
(co), absorption, indicated by (ab), 
edema, indicated by (ed). 


Omitting the frontal and sphenoid be- 
cause. when they were diseased there 
was always other sinus disease, a clearer 
visualization of the X-ray data is ob- 
tained, as shown in Table 3, which is 
a summary of the ethmoid and maxillary 
sinus involvement, and the changes from 
normal in the ethmoid septa. 
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showed moderate disease 
showed moderately severe disease 
showed severe disease 





57% showed positive disease in these 
sinus spaces. 

29 other cases showed diseased sep- 
ta, which make a grand total of 


86 cases (or 86%) with definite dis- 
ease in the nasal sinuses. But few of 
these cases could have been correctly 
diagnosed without the stereoscopic X-ray 
examination. 

Stated in another way, there were 71 
cases with diseased septa and by adding 
15 other cases with diseased sinus spaces, 
again the total will be 86% with definite 
signs of present or past sinusitis. 


In all the other children some sinus 
disease was present, but I did not count 
the slight or doubtful cases. It is logical 
to conclude from these observations that 
the sinus inflammations were not wholly 
incidental, and that the middle ear spaces 
(really sinuses of the nose) are rarely 
diseased without concurrent or prior 
nasal sinus disease. Although my data 
indicates that in at least 88% of ear 
disease in children the sinuses are dis- 
eased, this does not mean that the nose 
alone is the sole cause of all ear trouble 
any more than the ear alone is the cause 
of all nose trouble. It does imply that 
ear and nose are closely associated in 
health and in disease, and that infections 
in one or in the other usually occur 
simultaneously or at short-time intervals. 
And most important of all, to prevent or 
cure disease in the nose or in the ear, 
both must be kept constantly in mind. 

I wish especially to stress the im- 
portance of sinus disease as a cause of 
latent, recurring, and chronic inflamma- 
tion of the ear, and of progressive deaf- 
ness. 

Figure 3 shows by audiogram curves 
the typical effect of the ordinary cold 
upon the hearing of little deafened chil- 
dren. The ordinary cold is not an “or- 
dinary cold”; there is really no such 








Detailed Summary of the X-Ray Findings in the Nasal Sinuses 





TABLE II 








No. of Cases 























and Diagnosis Ethmoid Sphenoid Maxillary pea gee 
5 O.M.N.S. 1 xxx 1 xxx 1 xxxx 0 2 2 
2 2 xx 1 xxx 
ax 1 
Ax 
Some involv. 100% 20% 100% 
Mod. or severe 60% 20% 60% 
37 O.M.S.H. 14 xx 1 xx 2 xxxx 0 10 19 
3 xxx 
13 x 8 x 9 xx 
14x 
Some involv. 73% 24% 73% 
Mod. or severe 38% 3% 32% 
34 O.M.S.R. 1 xxxx 1 xxx 2 xxxx 4 6 13 
2 xxx 1 ax 3 xxx 
13 xx 8 x 14 xx 
13. «x 10 x 
Some involv. 85% 30% 85% 
Mod. or severe 47% 6% 56% 
13 O.S.M.C. 5 xxx 1 xxxx 2 xxx 1 1 5 
2 xx 2 xx 5 xx 
4x 3 4x 
Some involv. 85% 54% 92% 
Mod. or severe 54% 31% 54% 
11 Nerve 2.22 4x 3 xxx 
5x 2 Ux 0 0 8 
x 
Some involv. 63% 33% 73% 
Mod. or severe 19% none 45% 
Total Mod. 
or severe 
Involvement 42% 7% 48% co, ab, or ed 
others with severe involvement 
Total with sinusitis (pathology) 
1 shadow (x slight involvement co. condensing osteitis 
2 = (xx ab. absorption. 
3 + (xxx eS ed. edema or softening 
4 > (xxxx v3 abn. abnormal 
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TABLE III 


Summary of X-Ray Findings Showing the Involvement of the 
Ethmoid and Maxillary Sinuses and Ethmoid Septa 














Lumen Septa Septa Lumen 

o 

Ear 2's other cases condensing osteitis x x E 

Disease x x x with ab absorption 2:x x ) 

x x co edema ae ee : = 

x ed © 

: vu 

=. 

S 

a. a 

« a 
E = B 
° = os 
= 8 8 
4.8 +. 
O.M.N.S. 11 1= 3+ 1= 4=8% 0.2. 2= 4 + Oo= 4 
O.M.S.H. 23 144=194+15=34=—9% 0 10 19=29 + 5=H# 
O.M.S.R. 2 4 15=21+ 8=29=—85% 4 6B=23 + 6=29 
O.M.S.C. 1 4 423 94 2=11=8% e 1 5a 7 + 4=11 
Nerve 03 2= 5+ 3= 8=73% 0 8 8=3 + o= § 
Totals 6+15+36=57 + 29 = 8 = 86% §+19+47=71 + 15 = 86% 
5+17+ 45—67% in cases with 
histories of 

suppuration 
thing as an “ordinary cold.” Every cold that every cold should be considered in 


in the head means inflammation of the 
membranes lining the nose spaces. As 
it is impossible to observe any but the 
main air passage-ways of the nose with 
the unaided eye, no one can see what 
is going on in the deeper spaces and air 
cells without the aid of the X-ray. The 
stereo-X-ray makes possible an ante- 
mortem examination of structures seldom 
available by post-mortem, and in ear and 
nose diseases is of more importance than 
the latter (especially to the patient). 
Unless great skill is used and the pic- 
tures are taken and viewed stereoscopi- 
cally only a distorted and misleading 
picture may be produced. The X-ray 
picture as usually taken and interpreted 
is useless for determining the finer 
points in sinus disease. Dr. Fred M. 
Law interpreted all my plates, and his 
findings may be accepted as facts. In 
every case with even the so-called “ordi- 
nary cold” the X-ray will show definite 
disease of the sinus spaces if it is taken 
at the right time, and I am convinced 


some degree a sinusitis. Often certain 
sinus spaces may be more affected than 
others, but it is well to remember that 
slight disease may not be detected by 
the X-ray. All of these children then 
suffered from more than slight disease 
because all showed definite pathology. 

If the ear spaces were as accessible to 
the X-ray as the nose spaces, many more 
cases would show pathology in the ear, 
but except in unusually thin skulls or in 
extensive disease processes no changes 
may be discernible because of the mask- 
ing of the finer lesions by the over- 
lapping shadows cast by the dense bone 
surrounding the ear. However, my in- 
vestigations demonstrate that, although 
no disease shows about the ear, the nose 
spaces may give important data to aid 
in the interpretation of the ear disease. 
This cannot be too forcibly stressed, 
because the tendency has been to take 
it for granted that no definite changes 
are present in the ear because they can 
not be seen. 
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Figure 3 shows definite loss of hearing 
coincident with a mild so-called ordinary 
cold. There is no discharge, but some 
pain and discomfort in the ear. Noth- 
ing is seen except slight congestion. 
Every time this occurs the picture is 
similar. By the time the X-ray is taken 
only a slight involvement of the nasal 
sinuses may be seeable, but the clinical 
picture is typical, and if the X-ray is 
obtained early, the sinuses will show dis- 
tinct disease. Even without treatment 
many of these cases may improve. 
Though the hearing appears to the fam- 
ily and the patient to recover its former 
acuity, the audiogram may show this is 
not so, but that the hearing is less than 
before the attack and _ progressively 
diminishes as the attacks of sinusitis 
persist or recur. In other words, here 
is a progressive deafness started upon 
its downward course. Unless something 
happens to arrest this process, the child 
is doomed to progressive deafness with 
all that this incurs. 

In children especially, something can 
be done to arrest, and often even to 
cure, the progressive deafness. God 
forbid that my data should be ‘used as 
an excuse for extensive operations in 
the nose or ears of little children. There 
is today too much promiscuous operat- 
ing upon the nose and ears, but in some 
cases some operative measures may be 
indicated. The aim of all treatment 
should be to restore the sinuses of the 
nose and ear to normal, and non-opera- 
tive measures and careful management 
are always imperative, no matter what 
the surgical indications may be. A 
painstaking and complete examination, 
a constant watchfulness and supervision 
of remedial agents is needed to break 
the vicious cycles of disease in the nose 
and ear, and the repeated lighting up of 
the smoldering fires of infection banked 
within the sinus spaces. When this is 
done it is remarkable how much good 
results, not only to the hearing, but also 
to the general health and happiness of 
the little patient. Our clinical histories 
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show not only great numbers of cases 
improved, but many with hearing re- 
stored to average normal by the use 
of non-operative treatment. Figures 4, 
5 and 6 show such results. In cases 
followed through many years into adult 
life, it has been proved again and again 
that what was a progressive deafness 
(and according to current beliefs an 
otosclerosis), has ceased to progress and 
even improved to such an extent that 
little or no deafness is now complained 
of, and that the functional tests and 
audiograms substantiate this. If any 
of the apparatus—any buzzer, vibrator, 


hot or cold lights, cold or hot air, long 


or short rays, X-ray, or invisible, in- 
tangible modalities—now advertised to 
cure deafness, produced even in a small 
way the results attained by the non- 
spectacular, but established means for 
treatment, there would be some excuse 
for their use, and they would be hailed 
with acclaim. But they do not. It is 
difficult to instill into either public or 
profession a proper confidence in the 
less spectacular, though better means, 
available. 

I have limited my discussion to chil- 
dren, because I wish to stress the im- 
portance of diagnosis and treatment be- 
fore the diseases causing deafness be- 
come more permanent. In the adult the 
prognosis is usually not so favorable as 
in children, but even here much may be 
done by methods now available, and it 
is criminal to neglect deafness in the 
adult because of the universal impres- 
sion that nothing can be done. 

The reason nothing is done is because 
everyone is looking for a cure-all for 
deafness. It is probable that there will 
never be a cure-all, but today enough is 
understood about the ear and its diseases 
to promise benefit in the majority of 
cases, and great benefit in many. In- 
tensive study of and the care of each 
case individually is what counts. The 
casual and routine attention and desul- 
tory care. commonly employed in exam- 
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ining and testing the deafened is but a 
futile gesture. It should not be longer 
tolerated. 

If from one small clinic there has 
emanated something of value for the 
care and study of the deafened, how 
much more could be accomplished if 
there were many such clinics. I make 
a plea for a clinic in every locality for 
the care and study of diseases of the 
ear, not only from the surgical stand- 
point, but also, and mainly, for the cure 
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and alleviation of deafness and es- 
pecially for its prevention. The ordi- 
nary hospital or clinic will not give 
itself to intensive and continuous re- 
search work. It appears to me that the 
Leagues for the Hard of Hearing with 
their enthusiasm and _ incentive for 
service to and for the deafened, can and 
should create and enlist in a crusade of 
intensive research, not only for the care 
of the deafened, but for the study of 
the diseases causing deafness. 














Advancing Scientific Study 


Many of those who heard Dr. Fowler’s paper expressed 
a desire to give their temporal bones, at death, for use in the 
study of deafness and its causes and possible cure. For the 
guidance of these and other readers, Dr. Fowler offers the 
following form: : 


I Direct THat IMMEDIATELY Upon My DECEASE 


Address Tel. No. 
DG) a | GP atelbeck h 8 ak MLS Miter nc EG oe 
OF SIGS eek oe ee OF 28005 2805 see, See 
or 
(2) The sarees OF ee a corporation 


name of hospital 


organized and existing under the laws of the state of 
orchilaltec LI Soepktdcaibanig tad (or any of them), be notified, and be per- 
mitted to take and examine my temporal bones and adjacent 
structures which in the opinion of said surgeon or surgeons, 
it may be desirable to examine, and to preserve and retain 
the tissues so taken, in the furtherance of scientific investiga- 
tion and research. 


Wittweae! i256 oo oes bea, Sigpmiatwre  ais.208.3 sek. 
LARD... il scb-nasinvesiintiaen tannienumeie PARI  ocrncintnichienepiitaietinslicalaiamain 
TRG A ee 


(Original with testator, duplicate with beneficiary, triplicate 
with the local League for the Hard of Hearing.) 


Dr. Fowler will have additional suggestions to make 
when he has completed some research in which he is now 
engaged. 




















The Care of the Deafened Child 


By Haro.tp M. Hays, M. D., F. A. C. S. 


Former President of the Federation 


HE care of the deafened child is not 

preeminently an ear problem. In or- 
der to get at basic factors, one must con- 
sider the child as a definite entity and 
realize that general good health is of 
greater importance than all the ear 
treatments in the world. One seldom 
considers that changes in body structure 
from the time of infancy may have a 
great bearing on hearing acuity. Many 
children go through the infant stage suf- 
fering from rickets or malnutrition and 
because the evidence of the disease is 
no longer present, they are considered 
cured cases. But does one realize that 
these conditions in infancy may have 
brought about changes in the ear mechan- 
ism which may result in deafness? 

I particularly wish to dwell upon the 
under-developed child. Who knows 
what changes have taken place in that 
little body and how these changes work 
upon the ears? Let us take a specific 
example. During the infant years a 
child is not mentally alert. Perhaps this 
child has not learned to walk until after 
the second year. The child’s diet needs 
re-arranging. He does not assimilate 
food properly. The child is constipated 
or else has loose bowel movements. He 
is sent from one doctor to another, un- 
til, after a few years, proper nutrition 
takes place. Or one doctor may have 
discovered that the child has enlarged 
or diseased tonsils and adenoids. Even 
when these are removed the child does 
not improve as rapidly as he should. It 
is then discovered that the child has not 
been assimilating the right kind of fats 
with the result that there is too much 
lymphatic tissue in the nasopharynx and 
particularly around the Eustachian tubes. 
As time goes on, it is noticed that the 
child’s mentality is not what it should 


be, and then some keen observer finds 
out that the child is not hearing very 
well. Ear examinations are made and 
ear treatments are instituted but, you 
may rest assured that such treatments 
will be of little avail until the general 
system of the child is brought up to 
normal. Dr. Dean of Iowa City and his 
associates have ably proved to us the 
necessity of fat vitamines in these little 
children. The point that I wish to make 
is that the general system of the child 
must count for a great deal in the pre- 
vention of deafness and the care of 
deafened ears. 

Dr. Faulkner made plain to you how 
much sinus conditions count in causing 
deafness or continuing to make it worse, 
and Dr. Fowler has related to you the 
number of cases in which he has found 
a sinus infection in connection with 
deafness in his clinic. I agree with both 
of these gentlemen that there is often a 
sinus condition present but, of course, 
this does not mean that the sinuses have 
to be operated upon in all these cases. 
Hygiene of the nose and throat is an 
absolute necessity. In many instances, 
the removal of the tonsils and adenoids 
will clear up the sinus condition, par- 
ticularly if the antra are punctured at 
the same time, thoroughly washed out 
and some mild antiseptic injected into 
the cavities. But the removal of the 
tonsils and adenoids will not cure the 
ear condition in all cases by any means. 
Where the condition is not relieved by 
the above means, one must invariably 
build up the general system and, of 
equal importance, he must insist on 
proper cleanliness of the nose. In many 
of these cases, nasal irrigations with 
some mild alkaline solution are neces- 
sary. This should be done very gently, 
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either with a medicine dropper or a 
fountain syringe, but every effort should 
be made to see that none of the solution 
enters the ears. 

There are other means at our com- 
mand for fighting off these infections. 
I do not think that many people realize 
the value of sunlight, but I know of 
nothing which does more good if applied 
either naturally or by artificial means. 
Every child who is suffering from any 
infection of the nose and throat will be 
far better off if he is allowed to run 
around almost naked in the sun’s pouring 
rays as much as possible. Let him get 
as brown as a berry, one being content 
in the knowledge that the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun have wonderful health- 
giving properties. I know of many 
cases where the babies are taken up to 
the roofs of apartments in New York 
City and allowed to have their naps in 
the sun with nothing on but a diaper 
and a head covering. In the event that 
it is not practicable to do this, windows 
can be put in houses now which allow 
of the penetration of the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun’s spectrum, the child can 
be taken to an electro-therapeutist who 
can properly use one of the variou§ ultra- 
violet lamps now on the market. In 
other words, the nearer to nature your 
child is, the less tendency there will be 
for repeated infections of the nose and 
throat, lowered general vitality and the 
possibility of deafness. 

I shall not dwell at length upon the 
general etiological factors which cause 
deafness, for I have stated them so often 
in previous papers. Infected tonsils and 
adenoids, sinus infections, naso-pharyn- 
geal irritations, repeated colds in the 
head, frequent earaches and running 
ears, each and all of them have a bear- 
ing on the hearing acuity of the child 
but, in the long run, most of these con- 
ditions can be prevented and absolutely 
eliminated as soon as the general con- 
dition of the child is raised up to as 
near normal as possible. As a routine 
procedure, tonsils and adenoids should 
he removed. As a routine procedure, 
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one must attend to frequent infections 
of the nose and surrounding sinuses. 
But, of equal importance, one should 
adopt it as a routine procedure to bring 
the physical vitality up to where it be- 
longs. 

One frequently hears the statement 
from deafened adults that their hearing 
defect occurred only after some con- 
tagious disease. This may or may not 
be so. The defect may have been slum- 
bering for some time and only became 
apparent after the contagious disease 
once set in. On the contrary, the child 
may never have had any ear trouble 
until measles or scarlet fever occurred. 
It is unfortunate that in spite of the 
fact that acute ear diseases are fairly 
well taken care of at this time, little 
attention is paid to the minor com- 
plaints of the ear. Of course, the 
physician in attendance is only con- 
cerned with getting the child over the 
contagion, not realizing that an ear de- 
fect apparent some years later may lead 
to a life of endless misery. A running 
ear at such a time may stop running be- 
fore or shortly after the patient leaves 
the Hospital; a reddened ear drum 
which ceases to have any pain after a 
few days, may satisfy the physician that 
all that needed to be done was done. 
But such inattention should be con- 
demned. If hearts cause trouble after 
contagious diseases and have to be 
watched carefully, sometimes for years, 
ears cause equally as much trouble and 
deserve some attention. I have tried 
to urge the Board of Health of New 
York City to have the ears of all chil- 
dren examined who have had any com- 
plaint whatever with their ears while in 
the contagious disease hospitals. Audio- 
grams should be made at least every six 
months. Any treatment which is neces- 
sary should be given at this time. For 
it is at this time that pathological 
changes have taken place which can be 
remedied in many instances before the 
little patient himself realizes that he 
has any degree of deafness. 
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When we began to think of our prob- 
lem in a serious way about fifteen years 
ago, there were very few otologists who 
had any faith in our being able to do 
anything worth while in preventing chil- 
dren who had a hearing defect from 
growing into deafened adults. Ninety 
per cent of the profession were pessi- 
mists; about ten per cent were opti- 
mists. I am happy to say that the re- 
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verse is probably true today. The ma- 
jority of otologists who have been treat- 
ing deafened adults realize that they 
have been tackling the problem from 
the wrong end. And now they are only 
too willing to co-operate with us in at- 
tempting to eliminate the causes of deaf- 
ness and to take care of the deafened 
child often before the hearing defect is 
apparent. 


DISCUSSION 


DR. FAULKNER: The papers by Dr. 
Fowler and Dr. Hays have given me quite a 
thrill. The doctrine contained in them is just 
what I sincerely believe to be true. We have 
heard a fine array of evidence as to the pre- 
valence of deafness in school children but, as 
Dr. Phillips remarked, it is not enough to dis- 
cover it. We must go ahead and do something 
for it. Dr. Fowler shows us definitely what 
results can be obtained. His paper is a real 
contribution and he himself has the mind of 
a real scientist. An interesting feature of his 
observations to me was the absence of cases 
of otosclerosis in these children, and I believe 
that more evidence such as he has_ produced 


will tend to lay to rest the ghost of hereditary 
otosclerosis. These cases of Dr. Fowler’s 
nearly all showed a general head infection, and 
this infection passed on from one member of 
a family to another would give the semblance 
of a hereditary disease even as_ tuberculosis 
was at one time considered hereditary. Re- 
garding them in this light and treating them 
along this line will produce much better re- 
sults in the future. 

We are much indebted to Dr. Fowler and 
Dr. Hays for this fine exposition and _ their 
clear indications to a line of investigation and 
treatment which will carry us along on the 
way of progress. 





At the close of the Scientific Session, a reel of motion pictures demonstrat- 
ing how the audiometer is used in the public schools was shown by Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher of New York. This was given under the caption, “Our Ears and 


How They Deceive Us.” 
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EARING is health. The sense 
organs of hearing constitute one 


of the principal avenues by 
which man maintains communication 
with his all-encompassing world ; through 
the medium of which impressions, pro- 
duced by multitudinous stimuli, reach his 
higher brain centers, creating sensations, 
perceptions, conceptions, judgments and 
memories of sound; and equally and re- 
sponsively creating impulses which in- 
spire and direct all forms of activity 
throughout the body. 

Conversely, the impairment of hear- 
ing is the impairment of health. One 
cannot desensitize a great field of spe- 
cial ‘sense function without narrowing 
the entire field of physiologic responses. 
One cannot limit special sense reactions, 
which serve as protective defenses of 
the organism against danger, without 
subjecting the individual to growingly 
graver risks. True, the law of com- 
pensations operates to enlarge other 
fields of functions, to heighten other 
forms of special sense reaction, which 
become more or less substitutive of lost 
or lessened faculties. At the best, the 
compensation. is never physiologically 
complete. Health limitations, in the 
sense that health is the normal exercise 
of physiologic function, always result. 


Between personal health and public 


health there is no line of demarcation. 
Too commonly in the past the measure 
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of either personal or public health has 
been based upon the contingency of 
health loss. It should be determined 
equally by the possibilities of health bet- 
terment. 

The health of the community is the 
sum of the health of its units. The 
physical, social and economic efficiency 
of the group gains or loses with the 
efficiency or inefficiency of its members. 
The promise of large gains or the men- 
ace of large losses in health become 
equally questions of public concern. 
Public responsibility is attached to both. 
Individualism in matters of health marks 
a low level in the appreciation of per- 
sonal hygiene—the science simply of 
health behavior. “No man liveth to him- 
self and no man dieth to himself, but 
we are all sharers one with another.” 
Public health is as much a matter of 
social duty as is public education. 

To what end, to what functions does 
public health duty extend? Primarily, 
it runs#to the discovery of the causes 
of health mischief and their control. 
Secondly, it runs to the diagnosis of 
the mischievous results of these disease 
causes and their cure. And _ there, 
whatever may be said of the advances 
of medical science, medical practice, up 
to the point of the immediate present, 
has stopped. Quite naturally, quite in- 
evitably has it stopped there. And it is 
easy to see why. That is as far as the 
public, until now, has believed it pos- 
sible to go—as far as it has been will- 
ing to pay for the going. And the going 
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that far has kept the profession of 
medicine perpetually busy and, on the 
average, rather poorly paid. In_ the 
matter of health and disease, the public 
has been continually closing its stable 
doors upon its stolen horses, or con- 
tinually paying for its horses that are 
dead. 

True, the medical profession itself 
has been wanting in vision and so the 
vision of the people has been, more or 
less, contracted; it has been lacking in 
leadership and so the people have not 
been led to a higher viewpoint of health 
conception. 

Indeed, there is danger that the pub- 
lic health scepter is departing from the 
medical Judah! A new profession is 
fast arising. Public health is becoming 
a distinct calling. It is carrying a new 
message to the people. So recently as 
the period of the great war has the 
American public widely awakened to a 
consciousness of the superlative value 
of positive health—health not as the 
residue of recovered sickness, but as the 
unmarred heritage of the new-born. The 
euthenic gospel of today preaches the 
prevention rather than the cure of dis- 
ease, the preservation and, yet more, the 
promotion of human health. 

Along with a multitude of other prob- 
lems, the problem of the impairment of 
hearing has become a_ public health 
question, its solution a public duty. I 
do not need to sustain the argument of 
the public’s responsibility for this preva- 
lent handicap with the tale of statistics. 
You all know that tale well. You know 
that reliable estimates place the number 
of children throughout the country who 
show impaired hearing at an appallingly 
high figure. You know that depreciated 
hearing power is already a menace to 
our people; that it seriously lowers the 
level of health and happiness; that it 
increases the burden of physical and 
economic inefficiency which directly or 
indirectly, sooner or later, society at 
large must carry. 

I prefer, instead, to herald the prom- 
ise of hope for the impaired of hearing. 
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The wide prevalence of this handicap 
has been but recently revealed to us 
through the invention and application of 
the multiple telephone audiometer. And 
by the same means we have discovered 
that these inroads upon hearing-power 
begin in very early life and out of this 
seemingly deep misfortune rises, through 
three avenues of help, the hope of bet- 
terment. 


The very fact that deafening has its 
beginnings, so often, in very early life 
brings to the otologist the opportunity 
of the study of the young child who is 
essentially still in the making, when 
structural repair is yet possible, when - 
elasticity and possible recovery of func- 
tion are still of high degree. 

But we do not need to close the eyes 
of our expectation even here. With the | 
progress of public health practice, the 
still larger hope brightens that, in this 
same early period of life, the diseases 
principally causative of deafening are 
coming under preventive control. 

And further still: tests of the teach- 
ability of the pre-school child justify 
the expectation that even at this early 
age he can attain to a higher measure 
of compensation for limited hearing in 
the super-addition thereto of speech 
sight. It has been proven that even the 
young dog comprehends and responds 
to the spoken word best when he sees 
the face of his master. 

The scope of the work of the League 
for the Hard of Hearing widens with 
these new outlooks. No longer is it 
confined to the social and spiritual bet- 
terment of the already deafened; to the 
training of the deafened for new, if 
limited, employment; to the demonstra- 
tion of mechanical and electrical devices 
for the help of the hard of hearing. 
Its new mission is, first of all, for the 
earlier coming of new generations of 


_children who will not be deafened. 


This consummation, so devoutly to be 
wished, must be the result of long-con- 
tinued education addressed to parents 
and teachers and institutions which are 
responsible for child care. It is not too 
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much to hope for in the light of our 
present knowledge. It should not be 
too much to work for if our faith is 
sufficient for this thing. If we may 
accept the assurance that it is not the 
will of the Father in Heaven that one 
of these little ones should perish, how 
may we rest content that in large num- 
bers they shall be deafened as the cause 
and consequence of conditions that we 
may hinder; that they shall go through 
life with a future increasingly clouded 
by this overshadowing handicap? 

The further hope to be realized by 
this new mission is for the attainment 
of a fuller conjunction of the senses of 
sight and hearing in the appreciation of 
speech. These en- 
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stock and _ without liabilities, ‘share, 
nevertheless, in a certain psychology of 
stability and responsibility attaching to 
their incorporation. Varying with the 
provisions of law in the several states, 
they usually secure, under acts of in- 
corporation, certain immunities and 
privileges. 

Articles of Incorporation should be 
framed as simply as possible and with 
due regard to their permanent pro- 
visions. The necessity for their re- 
vision, always a matter of detail and re- 
filing, should be avoided. Sufficient 
elasticity should be given to the by- 
laws to permit of their ready alteration 
by a stated membership vote. By-Laws 

must not be in con- 





deavors, again, are 
to be promoted 
through the educa- 
tion of parents and 
teachers and by the 
protection and 
training of young 
children. 

Here is a new 
and a large field of 
activity that 
Leagues for the 
Hard of Hearing 
may fitly occupy. 
It calls for a high 





N the dictionary of modern social 

service there is no such word as 
charity. The beneficences once weighted 
by that objectionable term are regarded 
today as the means by which human tain acts 
society seeks to level up the too often 
unbalanced scales of social justice; to 
adjust in a measure the inequalities of 
heredity, opportunity and environment 
which weigh so heavily against some; 
to lift up the fallen not always cast 
“down by their own fault; to strengthen 
the weak who may have untried capac- 
ity for strength; to relieve those who 
ignorantly or unfortunately suffer; to 
comfort those who mourn. 
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flict with the Ar- 
ticles of Incorpo- 
ration. If they are, 
the legality of cer- 
under 
them may be chal- 
lenged. 

The clear defini- 
tion of the duties 
of officers will pro- 
mote their orderly 
and expected per- 
formance. 

The delegation of 
work to Commit- 








order of commu- 

nity service. It demands a new propa- 
ganda, a new type of organization. It 
requires expert supervision. It needs 
specialized teachers. It should employ 
a home visiting staff competent to guide 
and instruct and assist parents. 

Leagues for the Hard of Hearing 
should be enlarged in membership, re- 
modeled in form and provided with ade- 
quate support to enable them to encom- 
pass this new vision of their service 
and function. 

It is well that voluntary health agen- 
cies. with which Leagues for the Hard 
of Hearing may be numbered, should 
be incorporated. 

Their Articles of Incorporation, filed 
as they are without declaration of capital 


tees will develop 
active cooperation among members. It 
should be clearly understood that Com- 
mittees act only under the responsible 
direction of their chairmen. Individual 
unauthorized action is the bane of or- 


ganizations. It paralyzes initiative and 
responsibility and destroys effective 
leadership. 


The By-Laws should provide for 
varying types of membership, some of 
which may wisely carry support and 
endowment features. Active member- 
ship should be under a minimum fee, 
adjusted to the paying capacity of the 
average member. No free membership, 
as such, should be recognized. Such a 
practice tends to create an impression 
of inequality in the minds of members 
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and, particularly, in the minds of those 
who do not pay. 

Contributing membership, under vol- 
untarily increased fees, invites the inter- 
est and support of those who are not 
themselves deafened, but who can use- 
fully and remediably take part in the 
active service of the League. 

Sustaining memberships, under still 
larger dues, may be encouraged and may 
be usefully devoted, under action of a 
Board of Directors, to two ends: First, 
the provision of loan membership for 
those who are temporarily unable to pay 
active membership dues, but have a use- 
ful function to fulfill in the League; 
and, second, together with still larger 
gifts by patrons of the League for the 
provision of a fund from the interest 
upon which vocational and educational 
work may be supported. Each one of 
these types of maintenance has its merit 
and all of them may be developed with 
honor and profit to the organization. 

An annual budget should be so framed 
as (1) to pre-advise the League of the 
financial load it has to lift; (2) to per- 
mit the directing and executive officers 
to expend the income of the League, 
from whatever source it may be derived, 
efficiently and within its prescribed 
classifications, without too narrowly con- 
fining them within itemized limits. The 
organization will invite support from a 
public ready to encourage needed and 
efficient social service, if it is conducted 
upon sound business principles. 

In providing for the expansion and the 
broader activities of the Leagues it is 
to be remembered that none will so de- 
votedly, so successfully promote this new 
mission as will those who have per- 
sonally suffered the limitations of the 
deafened, who have been stirred by the 
sense of their own loss to a large sym- 
pathy with the sharers of their misfor- 
tune. In many instances they will prove 
able missionaries in the homes of deaf- 
ened children. 

There will remain still to the Leagues 
their cherished work of socializing the 
already deafened of the community; of 
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broadening for their associates the ap- 
preciation of life through its human con- 
tacts; of lightening their burden of iso- 
lation; of coloring their outlook with 
the genuine enjoyments of living; of 
lifting, now and then, the load of lone- 
liness many of them are too weary of 
bearing; and, best of all, of extending 
their usefulness to their fellows. There 
is much more that may be done, than 
any League has yet attempted, to widen 
socially, intellectually, politically the too 
narrowed skyline of these deafened folk. 
And it is a gracious task—this mutually 
protective function of their own mem- 
bership. As a mechanism for the doing 
of these things, there is large value in 
the maintenance of attractive League 
quarters, to serve as a sort of second 
home for the deafened, where they may 
weave more closely among them the 
bonds of fellowship. 

The undertaking of this large new 
field in the program of the Leagues for 
the Hard of Hearing is not merely the 
assumption of a social function, it is the 
doing of a public health duty. And to 
cultivate such a field costs. 

It is unfair to expect that a League’s 
membership dues will do more than 
cover—and perhaps narrowly—the ex- 
penses of its intra-mural service. It is 
equally unfair to put upon any such 
organization the arduous and often em- 
barrassing burden, limiting its own 
higher usefulness, of securing funds for 
this public health service, or, in the mat- 
ter of that, for any service whatever by 
the dubious methods ordinarily em- 
ployed.” Benefit bridge parties, benefit 
ticket campaigns, or rummage sales may 
be necessary devices for raising the 
financial wind, but they do not dignify 
the service they support. 

If we are right in giving to the extra- 
mural and even to the intra-mural work 
of the League a public health quality, 
then it follows that this work should be 
a public charge. It is a_ theoretically 
sound view that eventually the cost 
should be covered by public taxation. 
However, it will be a relatively long 
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time before the people at large in our 
urban communities will be educated up 
to this conception of public duty. Al- 
ready, for lack of this education, funds 
for any health service are often deplor- 
ably meager. Every growing city is 
perpetually struggling with its bond 
limit and it is too commonly true that 
almost all claims take precedence over 
those of health. 

Perhaps it is, in this instance, well 
that we have to wait for popular en- 
lightenment to give us tax support, be- 
cause in very few communities, as yet, 
is the transfer of these public health 
projects to official hands a safe thing. 
Health is too critical, too vital an issue 
to entrust its control in its more highly 
specialized fields to municipal govern- 
ments, until the transfer may be sub- 
stantially safeguarded. This means 
that certain essential conditions must be 
secured. These conditions include (1) 
the guarantee of a sufficiently ample 
budget not only to maintain routine 
service, but to meet emergencies which, 
in the very nature of things, will arise; 
(2) the maintenance of a, sufficiently 
ample staff of trained public health 
nurses to insure the positive health work 
from invasion and even exclusion in 
favor of sick service; (3) the assur- 
ance of freedom alike from civil service 
regulation under the existing order, on 
the one hand, and from any liability to 
political dictation on the other; and (4) 
a definite provision for the maintenance 
of the educational and research func- 
tions now achieved by the private agency 
—a service upon which the progressive 
development of public health work, in 
these rapidly moving days, depends. 

And, in the meantime, where may we 
turn for some practical alternative? 

The Community Fund, where it exists, 
and the resource of privately subscribed 
funds, where it does not exist, are the 
means of support to which the Leagues 
for the Hard of Hearing must turn. 

The Community Fund method of sup- 
port is extending among the major cities 
‘of the country and particularly in the 
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middle west. Leagues, so supported, in 
whole or in part, include: 


Dayton, Ohio, with a budget of $1,176 


a year. 

Columbus, Ohio, with a budget of $1,265 
a year. 

Toledo, Ohio, with a budget of $3,000 
a year. 

Cleveland, Ohio, with a budget of $3,500 
a year. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, with a budget of 


$4,372 a year. 
San Francisco, Calif., with a budget of 
$3,118 a year. 

It is interesting to notice the forward- 
looking work in this field, which the 
cities of Ohio are doing. The Leagues 
of other cities, among them that of 
Minneapolis, are applying for participa- 
tion in Community Funds. Minneapolis 
is now awaiting a decision upon its pe- 
tition by the Council of Social Agencies 
which directs the distribution of the 
Fund. 

Unfortunately a high order of eco- 
nomic or financial sense among the 
Directors of such funds is not always 
matched by a keen appreciation of social 
or public health needs. None of us can 
be expert or specialized along all lines 
of knowledge. Education permeates 
slowly, but it remains the remedy for 
ignorance even in matters of public 
welfare. 

In a word, Directors of Community 
Funds have to be reasoned into an ap- 
preciation of even so worthy a claim as 
a League for the Hard of Hearing com- 
monly presents. 

Ordinarily they have no conception of 
the prevalence of impaired hearing 
power, of its tendency to progressive in- 
crease; of the frequency of its begin- 
nings in early life; of the extent of the 
handicap it lays upon the sufferer. Many 
of them look upon deafening and deaf- 
ness as one and the same thing and as 
equally irremediable; they know nothing 
of the preventable causes of these con- 
ditions, of the remedies that may be 
invoked; of the part that training may 
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play in bringing the eye to the help of 
the ear in the sensing of speech. 
Admitted to participation in a com- 
munity fund, the League, with all other 
voluntary agencies, should come not only 
into enjoyment of a fair share of its 
support, but into full membership in its 
directing council, into full exercise of 
its representative government. It should 
be subject to a minimum of rules and 
regulations which leave it free to work 
out its own salvation in matters of serv- 
ice, in the subdivision of its prescribed 
budget and in the selection of its work- 
ing staff. Within the central jurisdic- 
tion of the Council, the League should 
be a self-governing body, left with large 
room for voluntary effort, and adding 
to its. community stipend, by suitable 
methods, a measure of self-support. It 
should have a free hand in its working 
field, in the selection of its executive 
officer or officers, and in the choice of 
the members of its managing Board. 
Sometimes, prejudice against com- 
munity support comes from within the 
League itself. It takes the form of a 
fear of the imputation of charity. In 
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these days there should be no need of 
the educational reversal of such an er- 
ror. In the dictionary of modern social 
service there is no such word as char- 
ity. ‘The beneficences once weighted by 
that objectionable term are regarded to-- 
day as the means by which human so- 
ciety seeks to level up the too often un- 
balanced scales of social justice; to ad- 
just in a measure the inequalities of 
heredity, opportunity and environment 
which weigh so heavily against some; to 
lift, up the fallen not always cast down 
by their own fault; to strengthen the 
weak who may have untried capacity 
for strength; to relieve those who ignor- 
antly or unfortunately suffer; to com- 
fort those who mourn. 

In the acceptance of public support 
of the services we seek to render let us 
see ourselves simply as custodians and 
distributors of benefits we match with 
the ample measure of our own work. 
Let us endeavor to place the obligation 
of human betterment, whether achieved 
by service or by money, whether main- 
tained by subscription or by taxation, 
where that obligation belongs. 


DISCUSSION 


MISS BRAND: This address has made 
a profound impression on us all. Perhaps 
no one has ever treated this problem of social 
work for the deafened so comprehensively, so 
sympathetically. Dr. Beard is a health expert 
—a servant of public health. His address this 
morning will be valuable to our Federation in 
persuading other public health servants to his 
forward-looking. views of deafness as a public 
health question. 

Dr. Beard tells us that our new mission as 
organizations is to see that the children of 
another generation shall not be deafened. He 
states that this is possible because the child- 
hood diseases causing deafness are coming 
under preventive control. Might we have a 
few more facts there? What diseases? Scar- 
let fever? Measles? How are they coming 
under control? By vaccination, serum treat- 
ment, quarantine? 

Dr. Beard approves of the Leagues for the 
Hard of Hearing becoming a regular part of 
the public health program, and congratulated 
the five Ohio Leagues who have been pioneers 
in entering the Community Welfare Work, 
financed by the Community Budget. Much 
correspondence with Leagues over the country 


has advised me that what Dr. Beard says is 
true: that the leagues hesitate to ask the Com- 
munity Chest support, fearing that the scope 
of their work may be dictated, that there may 
be unpleasant aspects of their work as part 
of the city health work. My experience as 
secretary of two Ohio Leagues budgeted 
under the Community Chest plan is that there 
is no fear of lack of co-operation from the 
Chest authorities. The Chest is not a censor, 
but a friend; is not seeking to limit, but to 
build. The league has better position and 
makes better contacts when it is recognized 
by the civic agencies. This establishment of a 
league as part of the city health program of 
financing is an important step toward the 
league’s work being more and more dignified 
as a community service. 

Service, and recognition of that service by 
the community, is the foundation of the Club 
House that Dr. Beard says each league should 
have. The financing for a Club House is the 
least important phase of getting that Club 
House—the service is the most important 
thing. Dr. Beard says each league should 
have these attractive headquarters—“this sec- 
ond home for the deafened.” May I ask an- 
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other question here? In the opinion of Dr. 
Beard, may a league be successfully housed in 
the same building such as the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Salvation Army, etc.? Would a 
league grow to its best usefulness in such en- 
vironment ? . 

We thank Dr. Beard for this splendid con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem of 
deafness as a public question. 


DR. BEARD: Tuberculosis is one of the 
chief causes of deafness, and as tuberculosis is 
coming under control, so will deafness dimin- 
ish. The same may be said of diphtheria. If 
a child has diphtheria now, someone has been 
neglectful—modern medicine does away with 
diphtheria. Scarlet fever is on the way to 
eradication, although it is not controlled as 
well as the other two diseases mentioned. 
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Scarlet fever and measles are the two child- 
hood diseases causing the greatest amount of 
deafness. We do not know as much about 
the prevention of measles as we do of the 
control of the others, but it will not be long 
before measles, too, is an unnecessary evil. 


Regarding the welfare of agencies under the 
common Community Chest roof, I would state 
that we have such a building in Minneapolis, 
and the agencies work in good harmony and 
cooperation. The Minneapolis League is seek- 
ing to become a beneficiary of the Minneapolis 
Chest, and if it is admitted to participation in 
its benefits, it will be allowed to have rooms 
in the building or outside of it, just as it may 
choose. 


Dr. Newhart, Miss Peck and Mrs. Garfield 
expressed appreciation of Dr. Beard’s address. 


How to Secure Publicity and Finance for an 
Organization for the Hard of Hearing 


‘ 
r 


By Etwoop Srreet* 


tion for the hard of hearing, re- 
sponsible for its effective adminis- 
tration, I should consider publicity and 
finance as two of the three essentials for 
the effective management of its affairs. 
Effective service, economically ren- 
dered according to the best available 
standards to all of the hard of hearing 
of the community who could make any 
use of the facilities of my organization, 
would be the first essential of manage- 
ment. 


| I were a secretary of an organiza- 


Publicity and finance would, however, 
follow closely after service; for the serv- 
ice of an agency depends upon the under- 
standing which it receives through pub- 
licity of prospective users and potential 
contributors; and upon the funds which 
it may receive as a result of such pub- 
licity. 

Publicity, indeed, has a double value. 
It is an end in itself as a means of get- 
ting people who can use the organization 
to utilize its facilities; and also it is the 
necessary basis for securing contribu- 
tions by interested people. Thus, even 


*Director, Community Fund and Community Coun- 
cil of St. Louis. 


if the organization for the hard of hear- 
ing is a member of a community chest, 
publicity is important; for although 
money does not have to be raised, those 
who might use the organization must 
know of its services and how to avail 
themselves of them; while citizens at 
large, if they are to acquiesce in the in- 
clusion of the organization in the com- 
munity chest, must know of the reasons 
why the organization for the hard of 
hearitig is included. 

Effective money raising or finance is 
largely a product of publicity, and is de- 
pendent upon it in those communities in 
which the organization for the hard of 
hearing is not a member of a commu- 
nity chest but finances itself separately. 

Thus the management of an_organi- 
zation is like a tree. The roots and 
branches and trunk and leaves of the 
tree are the service which the organiza- 
tion for the hard of hearing performs, 
providing shelter for all those who need 
the aid of the agency. The blossoms of 
such a tree may be likened to publicity. 
Its blossoms are worthwhile for their 
own sake because of their beauty and 
their fragrance which summon to the 
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tree those who might use its facilities for 
shelter. The fruit of that tree grows 
out of the blossom just as finance grows 
out of publicity. That fruit, which 
might be called public good will, may 
be seld to contributors who give their 
money to provide further resources for 
the hard of hearing. Is not, indeed, the 
work of an agency like a tree in which 
publicity is similar to the sweet-smelling 
and beautiful blossoms, and finance is 
like unto the fruit which comes from 
those blossoms and has uses of its own? 


To repeat, then: If I were the secre- 
tary of an organization for the hard of 
hearing, I would give considerable atten- 
tion to publicity and finance as being 
the necessary supplement to the effective 
service of the agency. I would regard 
publicity not as a difficult matter, but as 
an extremely important matter for which 
I would set aside a definite part of my 
time and energy. Too often the need 
of publicity is forgotten in the claims of 
the actual service program of the agency. 
Never should it be so forgotten. The 
good executive of an organization for 
the hard of hearing will be continually 
on the alert for kinds of publicity and 
opportunities for publicity which may be 
found in the work of his agency and its 
relationship to the outside world. 


Effective publicity for an organization 
for the hard of hearing should not be a 
complicated matter. Publicity does not 
mean so-called fine writing or special 
stunts or special inventiveness. It mere- 
ly requires simplicity, directness and, 
most of all, imagination. 

The effective publicist for an organi- 
zation for the hard of hearing will re- 
member that the purpose of publicity is 
not just to make a noise about the or- 
ganization, but to interpret its methods 
and purposes to those who may use it 
or who may give to it. 

Such an interpreter must continually 
keep in mind the necessity of getting the 
“other fellow’s” point of view. The 
other fellow may be an editor of the 
newspaper to whom the representative 
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of the organization for the hard of 
hearing will be supplying material, or 
he may be the reader or listener. In 
other words, you must plan to give the 
editor the kind of material he wants pre- 
pared in the way he wants it at the time 
when he wants it; and you must supply 
material which the reader or the listener 
will find worth reading or worth listen- 
ing to. 

The newspaper is the most important 
of all avenues for publicity for the or- 
ganization for the hard of hearing as it 
is for other social agencies.: 

It is probably better to attempt to get 
a number of short items in the news- 
papers day by day than to have one long 
article once in a while. 

These articles can be built around the 
ordinary facts of the agency. For ex- 
ample, how many of you have given 
stories to your home-town newspapers 
about your departure for this conference 
and the significance of this conference? 
How many of you will get stories when 
you return to your home communities 
as to what you found out at the con- 
ference and the significance of this con- 
ference in relation to your own home 
work ? 

The publicity which may be secured 
from conferences in the community in 
which they are held is well exemplified 
by the publicity which this conference 
is being given in the St. Louis papers. 
Similar publicity can be secured from 
all sorts of meetings which organizations 
hold in your own communities. Such 
meetings may be the regular meetings of 
your board or of special committees, the 
regular meetings of the membership or 
special group activities. 

You may get stories when officers are 
elected or retire; when new workers are 
secured; or when old workers leave the 
organization. In such instances you can 
interpret what the position of the person 
who is taking or leaving the position 
means in terms of the service of the 
organization. 
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You can get stories on speeches which 
officers of your organization give. You 
can describe the undertaking of new 
work or new activities by your organi- 
zation. 

Sometimes you can have feature 
stories on especially interesting parts of 
your work, and human interest stories of 
special individuals who are served by 
your organization (with due regard, of 
course, for the necessity of preserving 
confidential relationships). 


You may either write this material 
yourself and submit it to your news- 
paper editors, or tell it to a sympathetic 
reporter detailed to you. The important 
point is to have a nose for news and a 
constructive imagination which will show 
you what the newspapers want and what 
their readers will want to hear. 

Public speaking also is worth while. 
If I were the secretary of an organiza- 
tion for the hard of hearing, I would 
make a list of all of the groups in the 
community which might conceivably be 
interested in hearing about the work of 
my organization. I would then get in 
touch with these groups by means of 
letters, telephone calls, and personal 
calls, offering the services of various 
speakers connected with my organization 
on various phases of my organization 
work. I would arrange stereopticon 
talks, whenever possible, with good sets 
of slides, and also offer motion-picture 
films if any were available. I would 
then very carefully analyze these groups 
according to the kinds of speakers and 
the kinds of speeches which they could 
effectively use. I would continually 
check the list of these groups to find 
out which ones had not had speeches and 
do my level best to make sure that, dur- 
ing the course of each year, every group 
in the community, which might by any 
stretch of the imagination receive any 
benefit or interest from one of my speak- 
ers, had had one or more such speakers. 
An organization for the hard of hear- 
ing which was short of money could 
probably rely completely on newspaper 
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publicity and upon public speaking for 
an effective interpretive program of its 
work. 


The radio, also, has great possibilities 
for publicity for an agency for the hard 
of hearing. While it is not to be sus- 
pected that many persons who are hard 
of hearing listen in over the radio, yet 
on the other hand, many people who are 
interested in persons who are hard of 
hearing are listening over the radio, and 
the story of the problem of the agency 
dealing with the hard of hearing is well 
worth distribution in this manner. Al- 
most any radio station would be glad to 
give a few minutes at least once a week 
to a presentation of the work of an or- 
ganization for the hard of hearing, if 
this statement were attractively and ef- 
fectively presented. The art of effective 
radio entertainment and instruction rep- 
resents a special technique in the way of 
content and mode of expression, which 
should be carefully studied by the or- 
ganization for the hard of hearing which 
plans to embark upon a course of radio 
publicity. This technique, however, is 
not hard to acquire and is well worth 
the trouble, in view of the great possi- 
bilities of reaching thousands of people 
over the radio. 


We have thus disposed of three main 
kinds of publicity which cost little or 
nothing beyond expenditure of personal 
effort—namely, the newspaper, public 
speaking, and the radio. The organiza- 
tion for the hard of hearing, however, 
which expects to interpret its work ef- 
fectively, must expect to spend some 
small amount of money. One of the 
best ways in which money can be spent 
is through the mails. The great ad- 
vantage of the mail is that material 
which is sent can reach specific persons. 
If your mailing list is properly built up, 
you can know that your material at deast 
is getting into the hands of those whom 
you wish to receive it. It is up to you, 
then, to make this material so attractive 
that it will be read. Among the possi- 
bilities of direct mail advertising, as it 
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is called, are included a house organ to 
contributors, which might take the form 
of a simple postcard bulletin such as is 
published by the Community Fund of 
St. Louis; pamphlets sent to people on 
your mailing list when you have some- 
thing especial to announce or discuss; 
mimeographed bulletins to be sent to 
members of your board, weekly, in order 
to keep them in touch with the work of 
the organization. The mail is_ well 
worth using for publicity for an organi- 
zation for the hard of hearing; but two 
other fundamentals must be considered 
in connection with direct mail advertis- 
ing—namely, the character of your 
mailing lists and the quality of your 
printed matter. Be sure that on your 
mailing list you have only those people 
whom you wish to have receive the 
material which you are sending out, and 
that your mailing list is kept up to date 
and so classified that you can send dif- 
ferent kinds of printed matter to dif- 
ferent groups; also remember that, like 
the horse which can be led to water but 
not made to drink, you can lead a piece 
of printed matter up to a prospective 
contributor, but not make him read it 
unless it is attractive. Therefore, take 
pains to make your printed matter just 
as effective as you can, even if that 
means higher and more competent ad- 
vertising people to prepare the printed 
matter or the material which you give. 
It is far better to spend a few dollars 
more and get a large proportion of your 
direct mail advertising read than to spend 
a few dollars less and have relatively 
little of it read. The fundamental cost 
in direct mail advertising is the cost per 
reader per impression. The more you 
can get your matter read, the cheaper it 
will be and the more valuable results you 
can get. Direct mail advertising is well 
worth using but it must be used with 
discrimination and intelligence. 

The kinds of publicity which have 
been described are the main kinds. I 
would commend to anyone who wishes 
to know about other kinds of publicity 
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an extraordinarily good book on _pub- 
licity for social work by Mary Swain 
Routzahn and Evart G. Routzahn, pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. It is far and away the best 
book I yet have seen on social work 
publicity, and will well repay careful 
reading by anyone interested in public- 
ity for organizations for the hard of 
hearing. 

Out of publicity, as we have already 
said, arose finance. Time is too short to 
describe financial activities in detail, and 
the problem is too complicated anyway 
for effective discussion in so short a 
time. A few high points, however, may 
be suggested. 

Of primary concern in money raising 
is an effective mailing list, including all 
the people who are able to give to the 
organization and none who are not, so 
far as can be ascertained. This mailing 
list must be kept up to date by changes 
of address and elimination of names of 
persons who are dead or who have left 
the city. 

This mailing list, of course, would 
serve as a basis for the direct mail ad- 
vertising campaign which I have already 
mentioned. 

Money can be raised from such a list 
of people, first, through letters. Letters 
may be either on the stationery of the 
organization for the hard of hearing, or 
perhaps still better, on the stationery of 
a prominent citizen who is willing to 
allow his letter-heads and envelopes to 
be used in this way. The advantage is 
that the story of the organization for the 
hard of hearing may be an old one, and 
people may not even open what they 
think to be an appeal letter, but they 
will probably open a letter from a promi- 
nent citizen, wondering what he has to 
say to them. This citizen’s connection 
with the organization should, of course, 
be legitimate—he should be an officer 
of the organization as a basis for his 
interest. 

Letters should be brief, simple and 
direct. They should be tied, as closely 
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as possible, up to the presumable inter- 
ests of the persons who are receiving 
them, and should answer the four funda- 
mentals of securing attention, arousing 
interest, stimulating desire and securing 
action. A pledge blank and return en- 
velope also should be enclosed so that 
the prospective contributor may have a 
chance to give vent to the desire for 
action. Each letter should be complete 
in itself so that, if the recipient has not 
read the preceding letter of the series, 
he yet will get a complete picture of 
what is wanted. [Each letter should, 
moreover, have just one point and drive 
that point home. 

It always pays to invite the giving of 
specific amounts in letters, such, for 
example, as $10, $25, $100, etc. People 
tend to act more upon specific sugges- 
tion than upon general request. 

Letters may be followed up by tele- 
phone calls, either by volunteers who are 
trained in such solicitation, or by some- 
one employed for the purpose. The per- 
son telephoning should call attention to 
the letter or letters recently mailed, say 
that he presumes that the person had in- 
tended to reply but hadn’t, and state fur- 
ther reasons for subscription. A care- 
ful record should be kept of the prom- 
ises made over the telephone, and a fur- 
ther telephone call made to those who 
have promised to send in subscriptions 
but do not do so. 

Telephone solicitation should be fol- 
lowed up by personal solicitation, in 
which volunteer or paid representatives 
of the organization for the hard of hear- 
ing call on those who have been tele- 
phoned, tell them some more about the 
work of the organization, and attempt to 
secure their subscriptions on the basis 
of this personal explanation. 

Campaign method is the opposite of 
the method of continuous year-round 
solicitation which I have mentioned. I 
do not regard the campaign method as 
desirable for organizations raising small 
amounts of money. There is no need to 
work up the people of any community 
for a public campaign for ten or fifteen 
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thousand dollars. The number of people 
who need to be solicited to give such a 
sum is too small to justify sending a 
community through the sensations of a 
public campaign. I should much prefer, 
for an ordinary organization for the hard 
of hearing, a continuous letter campaign 
to carefully selected prospects, followed 
up by telephone calls and personal calls 
to those who have already received 
letters. 

Part of a financial program imust 
necessarily be the collection of funds 
after pledges have been made. The 
office of the organization must work out 
a careful system of card records of all 
subscribers. Payments are posted on 
the cards and the due dates indicated 
by tabs. Bills should be sent promptly 
when payments are due and, if not 
paid, should be followed up by let- 
ter, by telephone call and by personal 
call. The follow-up should not be 
so much in the nature of a dun as of a 
re-selling to the contributor work of the 
organization, so that when he does pay 
he is glad to, because of his growing 
interest in the work of the organization. 

Fundamentally, the whole problem of 
finance and publicity of an organization 
for the hard of hearing is interpretation 
or, to use a somewhat unpopular word, 
“selling”. Every endeavor of the or- 
ganization for the hard of hearing, either 
to secure publicity or to secure contri- 
butions, should be based upon interpre- 
tation, upon giving the person with whom 
the organization has contact a better idea 
than he had before of the problem which 
the organization faces, and of the way 
in which the organization meets that 
problem. An organization which con- 
sistently adheres to this problem of in- 
terpretive publicity and of interpretive 
finance, coupled with the policy of mak- 
ing contributors feel that they are par- 
ticipants in the work of the organization 
through giving them a chance to vote 
for officers and to make suggestions 
through questionnaires occasionally 
mailed to them, will be an organization 
which secures increasing cooperation 
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from the citizens of the community and 
increasing contributions both in number 
and amounts from those who are able 
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the fundamental and effective factors 
out of which grow effective publicity 
and finance, the blossom and the fruit 


to give. of the tree of effective service by an 
Interpretation and participation are organization for the hard of hearing. 
DISCUSSION 
MISS OLIN: In the Boston Council of program at least once a year, not to raise 


Social Agencies there is an informal group 
known as the Publicity Group which has 
monthly luncheon meetings for the discussion 
of ways and means of interesting the general 
public in what the agencies are doing. The 
program for one meeting was for each member 
to describe in a two-minute speech the work 
of his particular organization. The critic 
chosen was a citizen who was not connected 
in any way with social work and who avowed 
his ignorance of what the various agencies 
were doing. The test was to put our stories 
across to him briefly and clearly. At the be- 
gining of the luncheon the chairman announced 
that our time allowance was to be cut to only 
one minute. Soon after that meeting it was 
decided to organize a class in public speaking 
to improve our ability to “think on our feet.” 

It might be a valuable help if some of the 
members of each organization for the hard of 
hearing would practice together the art of get- 
ting across the story of their work to those 
who as yet know nothing of it. 


MISS NOTT: Problems of finance for the 
Federation are different from those of local 
clubs which have something tangible to show. 
Members of clubs have constant calls for 
money to cover their local expenses, and when 
appealed to for Federation membership they 
may ask, “What do J get from that?” It is 
important for each club to have a Federation 


money but to keep members informed. 

The Federation should make appeals to per- 
sons outside the clubs, especially to persons 
who are deafened themselves or have deafness 
in their family. Efforts for prevention of 
deafness should appeal. I suggest that in- 
formation and extracts from these addresses 
be sent to present subscribers to keep up their 
interest. 

MR. SCOTT: The St. Louis League is con- 
sidering the problem of joining the Community 
Chest at this time. One of the dangers of this 
move, to my mind, is that of putting too much 
responsibility on the Community Fund and 
lessening that of the League. Under our 
present condition our League feels a great 
responsibility in the collecting and spending of 
all our funds, and I think it would not be good 
to lessen this responsibility in any way. How- 
ever, there are many advantages in being in 
the Community Fund and these remarks are 
but to point out one of its dangers. 


MISS PECK spoke of the wide general 
appreciation of Mr. Street’s work and writings 
and asked the audience how many of the or- 
ganization secretaries present read his column 
in The Survey, “Over My Desk: Talks with 
Organization Executives,” stating the great 
pleasure and profit that she and her associates 
of the staff of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing had received from it. 

















How a Club Can Sell the Audiometer Idea 
to School and Health Authorities 


By Carouine L. Oxrn* 


O* E of our foremost specialists in tu- 
berculosis, talking recently to a group 
of public health nurses and school of- 
ficials, emphasized the fact that the de- 
cline in the death rate from tuberculosis 
dated from the beginning of examination 
by X-ray. Before such method of ex- 
amination was used it was not possible 
to determine certain conditions which, 
if treated in their early stages, might be 
arrested and cured. The ordinary clin- 
ical examination did not discover suf- 
ficient evidence. 

A somewhat similar condition has pre- 
vailed in regard to our school examina- 
tions for hearing defects. In most of 
our schools hearing tests have been given 
by the whisper and watch-tick methods. 
They have been given, we believe, care- 
fully an@ conscientiously, yet children 
with defective hearing have _ slipped 
through and been recorded as normal. 
It has been only recently, by audiometer 
tests, that we have been able to approach 
accuracy in the detection of children who 
need otological care, to find the child 
whose hearing defect is not yet apparent 
either to himself or to those around him. 
The audiometer test has come as our 
X-ray examination, bringing to. light 
what the ordinary clinical procedure has 
failed to discover. 

But when the audiometer became avail- 
able, how were we to bring it into use, 
how could we interest our school and 
health officials in finding defective hear- 
ing conditions they did not yet believe 
existed? That was the problem facing 
us all, and because we have all worked 
under different circumstances, and have 
therefore followed different paths, we 
can gain the most by collecting our vari- 


*Social Worker, Speech Readers Guild of Boston. 


ous experiences at this Conference and 
exchanging our ideas. 

As one of our finest social service en- 
gineers remarked the other day on re- 
turning from a conference, the essence 
of the thing comes in the discussion. 
The papers you can read at home after 
the conference is over, but you must be 
on hand to get the discussion. ; 

It is to provide a nucleus for discus~ 
sion that we are giving some of the ex- 
periences of the Boston Guild with its 
audiometer. I am speaking now of the 
4-A type, the phono-audiometer. I im- 
agine there are very few of us who 
have not seen or read of this type of 
audiometer used for testing groups of 
children. We are therefore familiar 
with the portable phonograph connected 
electrically with a telephonic apparatus 
by which each child hears through the 
receiver placed on his ear the series of 
numbers on the phonograph record and 
writes as many as he is able to hear. 
For the past two years we have used the 
3-A type to make individual tests which 
were practically necessary to determine 
the degree of hearing loss in persons 
coming to us in need of employment or 
to try hearing appliances. 

Just a year ago, one of our Guild 
members who was tutoring retarded chil- 
dren in a city near Boston, brought in 
for an audiometer test two children she 
suspected had defective hearing. She 
herself had been partially deafened by 
scarlet fever in childhood, and because 
there was at that time no provision for 
speech reading instruction for a hard 
of hearing child in the schools of her 
own city, she had been sent away to a 
school for the deaf. 

The 3-A audiometer test showed that 
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one of these children, eight years old, 
had lost approximately one-third of her 
hearing. ‘Her speech was defective as 
a result, and she was unable to keep up 
in the first grade. The other, a child of 
fourteen, had lost between 25 and 30 per 
cent, and was struggling along in a class 
of retarded children. The teacher was 
anxious to have us talk with the school 
superintendent, which we were glad to 
do. We suggested, however, that she 
should first report the matter and open 
the way to a request from the superin- 
tendent for further information from 
us. It was a very interested woman with 
whom we talked in the superintendent’s 
office a few days later, a woman quick 
to sense the need of any child and to 
carry out an idea with a rare amount 
of common sense and enthusiasm. 

“Have you ever given an audiometer 
test to a group of retarded children?” 
she asked. 

‘Not yet,” we replied, “but we should 
like to as soon as school opens in the 
fall.” 

“So should I,” she said. 

Right there we knew the Guild must 
own a 4-A audiometer. 

Only three weeks before, right on the 
heels of “Hearing Week,” the psycho- 
pathic department of one of our hos- 
pitals had telephoned to ask where they 
could get hold of someone to demon- 
strate the audiometer. We had talked 
about the audiometer at a luncheon meet- 
ing to which we had invited the social 
service workers of Boston to discuss 
deafness as a community problem. We 
had wished then for the opportunity to 
go to that hospital with an audiometer 
of our own to get us a hearing on the 
needs of the hard of hearing child and to 
bring up for more serious consideration 
the bearing of hearing defects on mental 
disorder. 

Still another opening came when one 
of our members, the teacher of an open 
air class in a large school, got permis- 
sion from the principal to have an audio- 
meter test made there. 


This principal 
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told us that his interest in the whole 
question had been aroused by the teach- 
er’s own ability as a speech reader. 


With such a market ready for the 
audiometer idea, it was evident the time 
had come for the Guild to own a 4-A 
audiometer, and the Board of Directors 
approved the purchase in September. 


The Boston schools already had their 
audiometer test under way, so that all 
our work has been carried on outside our 
own city. From the first we have tried 
to make it clear that these are demon- 
stration tests, and that we are not at- 
tempting, in giving them, to test all the 
children in any community and get final 
statistics. 


Our first step is to prove the existence 
of the hard of hearing child in our 
schools, the child whose handicap is so 
often unsuspected. It is for the com- 
munity itself to make the thorough tests 
and work out their complete statistics. 
It is our part to “sell them the idea,” 
and with this in view we are testing 
enough groups to satisfy the school 
authorities that there are more hard of 
hearing children than have yet been dis- 
covered by other tests already in use, and 
that it is worth while to make a thorough 
annual survey and organize preventive 
work. 

The audiometer is the best tool we 
have yet had to bring out the necessary 
facts, but the main issue is the hard of 
hearing child himself. We are demon- 
strating, not the audiometer, but the 
existence and the needs of the hard of 
hearing child. 

The first school test we made was in 
a district where even the excellent school 
health work of that city could not offset 
the poor home conditions under which 
the children of many nationalities lived. 
1,764 children were tested in that school, 
and 747 of them, 42 per cent, showed on 
that first test a hearing loss of 9 sensa- 
tion units and over. So many of them 
were beyond the range of the 30 unit 
loss, that we afterwards tested a number 
of them singly with the 3-A type to 
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find out how high their loss actually was. 


Peter, with a perfectly good right ear, 
had lost 73 per cent in his left. 


“How long has that ear bothered 


you?” we asked. 


“It never did bother me,” said Peter. 
“T never knew it wasn’t just as good as 
the other until I put that receiver on it 
and couldn’t hear the numbers.” 


Rose’s right ear registered 43 per cent 
loss and her left did not notice even the 
strongest vibration. Rose’s older brother 
was on the school board and was one of 
the two members who came to see the 
test given. He did not mention his sis- 
ter, and the questions he asked were 
chiefly in regard to the expense of the 
audiometer. . 

Our second test was the one we had 
tentatively planned the previous June, 
only the group of retarded children we 
had then in mind was changed to a cross 
section of the schools of that city and 
took in over 3,200 children of different 
grades. In each school the principal and 
as many as possible of the teaching staff 
saw the test and in most cases took it 
themselves. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals from other localities were invited 
as well as doctors, public health nurses, 
and members of school boards. They 
told others what they had seen and re- 
quests for tests came from many quar- 
ters. 

One of the earliest visitors was the 
Director of the Division of Hygiene in 
our State Department of Public Health. 
Like every other visitor he took the test 
himself, then with first-hand knowledge 
watched the children, group after group. 
In the superintendent’s office he saw the 
records of the tests already given, and 
heard the story of this child who was 
retarded in his studies and that child who 
was difficult in school and at home for 
some reason hitherto unexplained. Short- 
ly afterward came a request from him 
asking us to demonstrate the audiometer 
test at the five School Hygiene Confer- 
ences held in different parts of the state 
under the joint direction of the Depart- 
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ments of Health and Education. At 
these conferences, held in the normal 
schools, were gathered the school and 
public health workers of the surrounding 
districts. In each place we borrowed 
a regular class-room outfit including a 
class. The chief difficulty seemed to be 
in persuading the principal to give us 
any but his very best children, in spite 
of our assurance that it was the diffi- 
cult ones we wanted, and that there need - 
be no fear that they would not behave 
properly. Their interest in the audi- 
ometer apparatus always took care of 
that. 


Travelling about to those School Hy- 
giene Conferences, listening to their pro- 
grams and discussions, we got a clearer 
idea of the part our work was to play 
in the entire scheme, of just where it 
fitted into the state health and education 
program. 


At a meeting of the Health Council 
in January the 4-A audiometer test was 
officially endorsed by the state authorities. 


If we ever feel that officials are slow 
to endorse certain measures, we must 
remember that in their position they must 
first be absolutely sure of their ground, 
with no likelihood of having to back 
water on the question later. 


As acquaintance with the audiometer 
and its purpose increased, more and more 
requests came to bring it to this and that 
community. Some’ superintendents who 
had already seen it in action were 
anxious to have members of their school 
boards see it, others seemed interested 
in having a demonstration of the new 
thing they had heard of, but however 
the request was brought about the result 
was interest, usually to the point of en- 
thusiasm. We still have a waiting list. 

Taking part in the test himself as well 
as watching the group of children never 
fails to arouse the interest of a visitor 
and bring forth the questions that help 
one to understand how the first steps 
toward deafness prevention had best be 
taken in that particular community. If 
we are to help we must find out not 
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only what their special problem is but 
how they regard it, and we must work 
from their viewpoint as well as our own. 

Of course, no two tests are given 
under the same conditions, and these con- 
ditions one can rarely foretell, but by let- 
ter or telephone the superintendent can 
be told beforehand the most necessary 
points to be provided for, the quietest 
room for testing, the number of groups 
. we can test in a given time, etc., and 
that we will bring everything that is 
needed except the supply of pencils and 
the proper members of the school com- 
mittee. Bit by bit we have learned the 
many small but important details that 
make for good technique in conducting 
a test, the simple ways by which we can 
forestall certain slips which both chil- 
dren and grown-ups are apt to make. 

It pays well to allow plenty of time 
to talk over with the school people each 
phase of the test, to sit down with them 
and check up some of the papers and 
interpret them. They like to come right 
down to cases, and they want to know 
after the test what should be done next, 
what follow-up program would be prac- 
ticable right there in their own town. 

One point on which the audiometer 
test always catches the interest of a su- 
perintendent is the comparison of its 
records with those of previous tests by 
other methods. In a demonstration test 
of 400 children we had, after re-test, a 
hard of hearing group of 28. Checking 
up the audiometer findings on these 28 
children with their records on file, it was 
found that 21 of them had _ slipped 
through and been marked OK. on the 
whisper test given a short time before. 
The whisper test had found only 7 of 
the 28 needing attention. 

It is necessary to check up with the 
intelligence tests also. Sitting in the 


office of the school psychologist with 
whom we were marking papers one after- 
noon, we heard such frequent little ex- 
clamations of surprise that we finally 
inquired, “What are you finding, missing 
links ?” 
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“Well, I should say so,” was the reply. 

We handed to the school superinten- 
dent the paper of a boy whose re-test 
showed a 27 unit loss in each ear. 

“So that’s the trouble!” he exclaimed. 

“What did you think it was?” we 
asked. 

“Laziness was all we could think of,” 
he replied. “That boy is way above the 
average on his intelligence tests, but he 
simply doesn’t make good in school.” 

“Had you ever noticed that he didn’t 
hear well?” 

“Why yes, we knew he didn’t hear 


perfectly, but we had no idea it was 


anything like this.” 

Besides the public and private schools, 
the Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teacher 
Associations are greatly interested. At 
a meeting of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation in a city where an audiometer 
had been purchased, as soon as the re- 
turns of the demonstration test had been 
laid before the school board, fully as 
many fathers as mothers were present, 
all interested to find out for themselves 
what their children had been talking 
about. It is a wise thing to explain to 
the children just what this test is, giving 
it to the younger ones in such simple 
form that they can take it all home to 
tell father and mother, who never had 
audiometer tests when they went to 
school and so missed a lot of fun. 

Schools have not been the only ground 
for audiometer work. Organizations car- 
ing for young children, such as the chil- 
dren’s Aid and the Habit Clinics, are 
bringing us their little folks, often of 
pre-school age. Here are a few items 
from the case summary sent to us with 
a seven-year-old from one of the chil- 
dren’s habit clinics. 

“Reasons for coming to Habit Clinic: 
At age of 3—inability to talk. 
Two months ago—Referred by —— 

Hospital for report on psycho- 
logical examination. Physicians 
there consider patient retarded and 
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suitable tor State Hospital for 
Feeble-minded. 

Patient is failing in first grade, the 
second year. 

Talking very slowly. 

Speaks indistinctly. 

Is very stubborn about saying any- 
thing. 

Erysipelas at eight months, followed 
by pneumoni. Pneumonia for 
second time at twenty months. 
Ears were punctured. Tonsils 
and adenoids removed. 


She seems a quiet, affectionate child, 
is inclined to stand around alone 
and not mix with the rest of the 
group. At nursery school she 
stood about watching a good deal 
of the time. Had a peculiar ex- 
pression that teachers found hard 
to explain. 


Patient is repeating the first grade. 
Teacher has told mother patient 
requires more individual attention 
than she is able to give in a large 
class-room. Mother has been wor- 
ried over patient’s apparent lack 
of comprehension at times when 
she has spoken to her repeatedly 
about some simple matter. Says 
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she just looks ‘dumb’. 


The child was a listless, apathetic little 
thing, showing not a spark of interest in 
anything. She gave no response on a 
3-A audiometer test, so we gave her the 
receiver of the 4-A and told her to listen 
to the phonograph and see if she could 
tell us what numbers the woman said. 
She held the receiver to her ear obedi- 
ently, but gave only a faint “fi” for 5, or 
a little grunt now and then on the loud- 
est numbers. The clinic worker and the 
mother looked sober. But the audi- 
ometer had another card up its sleeve, 
a powerful amplifying receiver which 
intensified the sound to an almost un- 
bearable degree for our normal ears. 
The clinic worker winced and drew back 
when she tried it. 


We held that powerful receiver to little 
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Anna's ear and said, “Now tell me the 
numbers the woman says.” As the first 
sound the child raised her head and 
listened. A new expression crept into 
her eyes and over her whole face. Then, 
as if she could hardly believe her ears, 
she began to repeat the numbers on the 
record, 5-4, 4-1, 8-4, and so on, her 
voice at first strong and clear, then both 
voice and expression fading away as the 
numbers from the record grew fainter 
and died away. Back flashed a look of 
surprise and joy and the child’s whole 
body became alert when she heard the 
voice return with a strong tone, “Now 
write the numbers that you hear in the 
second column.” Little by little the look 
of apathy returned as the sound gradu- 
ally died away. With this amplifying 
receiver the child was able to repeat cor- 
rectly about eight out of the twelve num- 
bers in each column. 


Examination at the Eye and Ear In- 
firmary showed a hearing loss of 41% 
per cent in the right ear and 49 1-3 per 
cent in the left. The child was also 
given an eye examination and glasses 
were ordered. With these glasses she 
gets only 20 one-hundredths vision, which 
is reportable to the Division of the Blind. 
Fortunately the eye condition is not 
progressive. The glasses alone have al- 
ready made a great improvement in the 
child’s general reaction. 


By such work as this the audiometer 
has commended itself to all. It has still, 
however, to win the approval of an old 
Cape Cod doctor who boasted at a health 
conference that he had not spent as much 
as two months outside his home town in 
forty-three years. Such new-fangled 
ideas as he heard at that conference did 
not appeal to him, and he spoke his mind 
plainly to that effect. When the school 
nurses suggested his coming near enough 
to take a good look at the audiometer he 
shook his head scornfully. “Naw, 
‘tain’t practical,’ he remarked. 

We like, however, to recall the words 
of a school superintendent who, after 
watching a test for two boys without 
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and said, “I’m not going to make a 
speech, but I just want to tell you that 


comment, got up at a community meeting I’m one hundred per cent sold on that 
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audiometer, and if you folks had seen 
what I’ve seen you'd be sold on it, too.” 


DISCUSSION 


MISS VAN DEVEER: “The easiest way 
for a league to ‘sell the audiometer idea’ is 
to be a league in a city like San Francisco 
where our Board of Education and our Board 
of Health are self starters!” 

Miss Van Deveer paid tribute to the en- 
thusiasm and work of Joseph Marr Gwinn, 
Superintendent of Schools, Dr. D’Ancona, 
Deputy Superintendent, Mrs. Mary Fitz-Gerald 
in charge of special schools, Dr. William C. 
Hassler, Health Officer, Dr. Rodin, examining 
otologist, and Miss Agnes Stowell of Ber- 
keley. Miss Stowell has given audiometer 


demonstrations in the schools of Berkeley and 
Oakland; she has lectured to Women’s Clubs 
throughout the state, has interviewed school 
superintendents and health officers and has 
conducted a course on “Methods of Teaching 
Lip-Reading to Hard of Hearing Children” 
at the University of California. 

Miss Van Deveer believes that what our 
public needs is information—facts so given 
that the hearer and reader will feel impelled 
to take up this work for the deafened child. 
“We need not wait for the school officials if 
all of the rest of us are self starters.” 


The Attitude of Medical Examiners in Industry 


By Estetite E. SaMUELSON* 


UR Federation and its affiliated local 

organizations enjoy the support and 
cooperation of the medical profession in a 
gratifying degree. We have been honored 
by the endorsement of:the great medical 
societies, physicians in private practice 
and hospitals are working with us, and 
many doctors in the service of various 
State bureaus and local departments of 
health, as well as those retained in an 
advisory capacity by the daily and peri- 
odical press are constantly directing to 
us those persons who need our friendly 
offices. But there is one kind of phy- 
sician who stands aloof—that increasing 
number employed by large industrial 
plants and business organizations—the 
medical examiner. Until we can win 
him from his present uncooperative atti- 
tude, the employment of the deafened 
worker will continue to be precarious 
and unsatisfactory. 

Social workers in this field of ours 
may well rejoice at the public recogni- 
tion of deafness as a social problem, 
and at the increasing ambition of the 
deafened to enter professional and com- 
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mercial pursuits for which they are 
well equipped. But while we heartily 
applaud these ambitions, how can we 
advise our capable clients to develop 
their vocational potentialities when place- 
ment is impossible? 


Public recognition of deafness makes 
it far more difficult to conceal than for- 
merly, and employers, like other people, 
including the deafened themselves, re- 
coil from it instinctively. Various ex- 
cuses are offered for refusal to employ 
the deafened worker, such as, “We 
should like to, but compensation laws 
don’t permit it.” Study the various 
workmen’s compensation acts and you 
will find that this is not true. But there 
is an element of truth in it when applied 
to industry, since some of the insurance 
companies covering industrial corpora- 
tions with workmen’s compensation in- 
surance do place a ban upon deafness. 
The strongest ban upon the deafened 
worker is not, for that matter, an in- 
dustrial ban. It is a ban upon profes- 
sional and commercial endeavor. 

Here are a few kinds of work which 
hard of hearing persons can do in offices 
and laboratories, and in which their 
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deafness may actually have advantages: 
the deafened can file, type, operate all 
office machines; they can audit and keep 
books, keep stock and stockroom rec- 
ords; they make fine draughtsmen and 
excellent research workers in such lines 
as chemistry and bacteriology; in ad- 
vertising they also do good research 
work, they can prepare copy, layouts 
and illustrations; deafness is no bar in 
editorial copy-writing, complaint depart- 
ment correspondence or the writing of 
policies and bonds. In fact, the possi- 
bilities are too many to list here, and 
lists are circumscribing things at best. 
We deafened should find a vocational 
haven in advertising houses, department 
stores, insurance offices, the offices of 
all public service corporations, mail or- 
der and publishing houses, railroad and 
steamship offices, with wholesale mer- 
chants,, in municipal, State and Federal 
offices—in any office which employs a 
large force to perform the same opera- 
tions. But we do not. And why? Be- 
cause the medical examiner says the 
deafened man is a sick man and of 
course one does not, for obvious rea- 
sons, employ sick people. Deafness ap- 
pears to be not only a disease, but also 
a contagion, from which all hearing per- 
sons should withdraw themselves. 

Six or eight months ago one of the 
oldest and largest department stores was 
greatly worried about labor turnover in 
the tube room. This is a noisy place, 
for the pneumatic money-carrying sys- 
tem centers here. Tube-room employees 
were constantly getting ill, as the noise 
and resulting nerve strain seemed to af- 
fect them. The tube room head evolved 
the theory that deaf or hard of hearing 
workers might be able to do the work 
without bad effects. The medical ex- 
aminer agreed to let down his bars 
against hearing impairment and I was 
consulted as head of the bureau of The 
New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing. The tube room manager ac- 
cepted several of our clients, who are 
still working there, giving satisfaction 
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and keenly appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Unfortunately this got into the press, 
and although our own BUuLLETIN has 
carefully avoided any mention of the 
experiment, the house organs of the 
various leagues and clubs for the hard 
of hearing made much of it. The med- 
ical examiner thereupon clamped down 
the lid tighter than ever, apparently to 
avert the dreaded flood of deafened 
workers, who might possibly apply for 
jobs in other departments. This store 
by the way, has a definite policy against 
employing the handicapped. 

Another medical examiner offers as 
his excuse that a person must not have 
a handicap which bars his transfer from 
one department to another. We might 
inquire whether he would like that policy 
applied to himself; a transfer, for. ex- 
ample, to the sales force or the steno- 
graphic department. Too often, the 
medical examiner’s verdict comes through 
a second person—“Our Medical Depart- 
ment will not consider the deafened.” 


These conditions exist everywhere, 
and are amply corroborated by the ex- 
perience of all organizations for the 
deafened. Placement of the deafened is 
hard, hard work, but it must be done, 
and it’s our job. It is also our job, in 
convention assembled, to seek solutions 
for nation-wide problems which affect 
us. 

We have already accomplished won- 
ders by this method, so that we need 
not fear to tackle the redoubtable med- 
ical examiner. Let us begin by calling 
upon our otologist friends for the help 
they never refuse. First, to invite med- 
ical examiners to their meetings and 
teach them that deafness is not a disease ; 
that the deafened are interested in being 
healthy ; that the deafened are not occu- 
pational hazards; that the few business 
organizations having health pension sys- 
tems can protect themselves by having 
the deafened employee sign a waiver of 
release. 

Having won these points they will 
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be able to enlist the cooperation of 
medical examiners in convincing heads 
of corporations of our fitness for em- 
ployment. 

Second, we ask our otologist friends 
to write about us in medical journals, 
popular health periodicals and industrial 
publications. Our good otological friends 
in New York have promised to go far- 
ther; they will help by giving radio 
broadcasts. 

We deafened will stand together, so I 
call upon this audience of representative 
deafened people to tell this story to 
Boards of Trade, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Rotary Clubs, and other associa- 
tions of business men, not omitting your 
School Boards. You yourselves are 
demonstration material. You can carry 
conviction to the members of these groups 
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ened policies and instruct their medical 
examiners to lift the ban. 

Finally, let us call upon each deafened 
person who has succeeded in spite of his 
handicap to consider himself a_place- 
ment worker. There are many of you 
present and there are many more in 
your home towns. Sell the deafened 
worker to your own firms; sell him to 
other firms; write the story of your own 
achievements; advocate your own occu- 
pation for others only when you are 
fairly sure of placement possibilities. 
Smiling, determined, intelligent, and cu- 
mulative effort will win the medical ex- 
aminer, change him to a friend, and 
through him open the gate of oppor- 
tunity to the deafened worker of today 
and a vast number of the 3,000,000 
deafened school children who will soon 
be demanding the right to be successful 


so that they will change their unenlight- Americans. 
DISCUSSION 


DR. RICE (St. Louis): Whenever the 
medical examiner and industry are criticized 
for not employing the physically handicapped 
I like to think of the deaf-mute colony em- 
ployed by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio. Miss Samuelson tells 
me 1,500 of these deaf-mutes were employed 
at one time. I have been told they were effi- 
cient in work and equally efficient at play, for 
they had an excellent football team. 

The attitude of the medical examiner is not 
always antagonistic, but at present he has to 
play the game under existing rules. As in a 
football game, the players and coach may not 
approve of certain rules, yet the game in 
question must be played under these rules. So 
in industry, compensation laws and examination 
rejections may not be entirely just, yet at 
present they are the best we have. 

Unfortunately for the physically handicapped 
there has grown up in industry a class of peo- 


ple called malingerers. Taking advantage of 
the dislike of people for the successful large 
corporation or industry, the malingerer capital- 
izes this attitude and collects damages for in- 
juries which do not exist. It is very human 
for industry to protect itself by refusing to 
employ the physically handicapped. 

So the attiude of the medical examiner is 
influenced by many factors. To give the 
physically handicapped an opportunity to earn 
a living is a worthy cause. I believe Miss 
Samuelson has suggested the solution, i.e. 
education. However, to educate the medical 
examiner alone is futile. First, determine 
the kind of work the physically handicapped 
can do efficiently and then educate the physi- 
cally handicapped, the medical examiner, the 
industry or corporation, and last but not least, 
the public, a powerful influence when properly 
aroused, 

















ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


Tuesday, June 19, 1928 


The Annual Business Meeting was 
called to order at 2950 P. M., Dr. Hor- 
ace Newhart presiding. The first item 


of business was the reading of the min- 


utes of the 1927 meeting by Betty C. 


Wright, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INCORPORATED 


Held in the Smith-Wilkes Memorial Hall, Chautauqua, New York, June 27, 1927 


HE meeting was called to order at 

2 P. M. by Dr. Gordon Berry, Presi- 
dent, who declared a quorum to be 
present. 

The minutes of the previous annual 
meeting, held in -Philadelphia, were 
read by the Secretary and approved. 
The reports of the President, the Sec- 
retary, and the Treasurer were ap- 
proved. The reports of the following 
committees, made by their chairmen, 
were read and approved: 

Education: Florence P. Spofford, read 
by the Secretary ; 

Committee on Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren: Mrs, James F. Norris; 

Teachers’ Committee: Olive Whildin ; 

Employment: Ann Lehman, read by 
Estelle E. Samuelson; 

Finance: Walter O. Smith; 

Membership: Gertrude Torrey ; 

Nominating: Anna Mackey, read by 
Margaret Worcester ; 

Publication: Dr. Harold Hays; 

Publicity: John A. Ferrall; 

Exhibits: Elizabeth E. Sargent. 

The report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
to study the best methods for testing 
the hearing of school children, was read 
by Dr. Fletcher and approved. 


The following were elected to the 
Board of Managers to serve for a peri- 
od of three years: Dr. Gordon Berry of 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Mr. S. W. 
Childs, New York; Dr. Harold Hays, 
New York City; Miss Josephine B. 
Timberlake, Washington, D. C., and 
Mr. Walter O. Smith, Flint, Michigan. 


Dr. Fletcher, as Chairman of the 
Committee appointed to work out a plan 
in regard to dues from Constituent 
Bodies, opened the discussion concern- 
ing the financial relation of the constitu- 
ent bodies to the Federation. The fol- 
lowing proposition was presented: 


“Each Constituent Body shall pay 
an annual fee of $10.00. To this sum 
shall be added twenty-five cents ($.25) 
for each one of its members who is not 
an individual member of the Federa- 
tion.” 


The vote was taken by ballot and the 
new plan adopted by a vote of 3,116 
to 201. 


Dr. Hays then moved that Article V 
of the Constitution, which provides for 
fifteen members of the Board of Mana- 
gers, have this clause added: “And all 
Ex-Presidents of this organization shall 
be considered ex-officio members of the 
Board of Managers.” 


Dr. Phillips seconded Dr. Hays’ mo- 
tion. The vote was unanimous. 
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The Business Meeting then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Betty C. Wright, 

Secretary. 









on of the Vice-President of Zone I 
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The minutes were approved as read. 


The first reports called for were the 
reports of the Vice-Presidents. 





By Annetta W. Peck . 


Mr. President and the 


Federation $ 


Members of 


i we were able to adopt some stand- 
ard system of estimating organization 
work by a unit, say of work years, I 
am sure that the last year’s work of 
our twelve organizations would count for 
at least fifty work years. The output is 
astonishing and the standards are grati- 
fyingly high. And when we realize that 
organization after organization is sus- 
taining itself financially, we can form 
some idea of the blazing enthusiasm 
which is carrying forward this volume 
of accomplishment. 

Your Vice-President has a tender feel- 
ing for the organization babies and her 
heart is divided between five new or- 
ganizations and the newest Federation 
prospect. Zone One is proud beyond 
words to present to the Federation its 
newest embryo constituent body and still 
more proud in its first international con- 
nection—the Montreal League for the 
Hard of Hearing, which will soon apply 
for membership through me. We people 
in the northeast know our Canada at 
first hand, and we love its natural 
beauties, its modern spirit and _ its 
background of legend and _ romance. 
The Montreal League will come to 
us with a notable record of audiome- 
ter testing of school children. Centering 
its efforts on one of the cities of greater 
Montreal (Verdun) it conducted surveys 
of all children in grades three, four, five 
and six, and has completed it by sub- 
mitting to each principa! a list of pupils 
needing otological attention with a let- 
ter to each parent. “When the Montreal 
League voted to join the Fedération it 


was also voted to raise the annual dues 
from two dollars to two dollars and 
twenty-five cents to take care of the 
per capita tax of Federation dues. This 
is to be recommended to all other or- 
ganizations as a truly practical way of 
handling the difficult question of rais- 
ing Federation assessments. 

Our five new organizations are: Pater- 
son, New Jersey, with twenty-seven mem- 
bers receiving lip-reading instruction 
from the teacher employed by the Pater- 
son school system; Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, announces the Worcester 
League for the Hard of Hearing, and 
especially rejoices in the leadership of 
Dr. Gordon Berry; Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and Westfield, Massachusetts, 
each have organized a lip readers’ club 
through the friendly assistance of the 
Springfield Speech Readers’ Club; while 
fifth and last, the old city of Hartford 
has gratified our longing to see the Nut- 
meg State on the Federation map. The 
Speech Readers’ Club of Hartford has 
forty-five enthusiastic members and has 
started regular lip-reading instruction 
and also social affairs. 

Turning to the groups already mem- 
bers of the Federation, we especially 
congratulate the Springfield Speech 
Readers’ Club and the Speech Readers’ 
Club of Portland on their well knit and 
interesting reports. Their volume of 
achievement is truly remarkable. 
Springfield is making a successful effort 
to attract hard of hearing men; reports 
fine cooperation from otologists, four of 
whom have joined the Club. It has 
made an especial effort to interest 
churches in hearing equipment, with the 
result that nine churches have already 
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installed the equipment and two other 
churches will soon inaugurate _ this 
service for their deafened members. The 
Club also places its folder in the church- 
es of Springfield, and we cordially rec- 
ommend this method of attracting mem- 
bers. Springfield audiometer surveys 
have covered Junior High grade, and 
lip-reading is now a part of the Spring- 
field educational system. In exhibits, 
in publicity, in general work for the 
cause, Springfield is ever watchful and 
active, and the Club takes its greatest 
joy in looking forward to bigger and 
better work. 


The strong point of Portland’s group 
lies in its contacts. This club makes a 
special feature of association with the 
Maine Teachers’ Association and it is 
also represented on the Child Health 
State Council. The, club has its own 
4-A audiometer which it lends to the 
Portland Health Department for work 
in public and parochial schools. It has 
recently started a paper of its own, 
appropriately named The Pine Tree. 
The club, like the club in Springfield, 
has remarkable publicity and has been 
able to place hearing aids in several 
churches. This Club has the faith that 
moves mountains, in other words, it is 
fearless in progress. 


The Providence League, our newest 
constituent organization of last year, 
has been incorporated, and it shows a 
well rounded report covering budget, 
lectures, entertainment, and a most suc- 
cessful Hearing Week program. 


The Buffalo League gratefully ac- 
knowledges the inspiration received at 
Chautauqua last June. This group has 
its own club room with a good program 
of activity and hopes eventually to do 
something worthwhile for the hard of 
hearing in their city. Buffalo is un- 
able to be represented at this Conven- 
tion but sends best wishes to all its 
Zone One friends. Our other two cen- 
tral New York organizations also re- 
port good work. The Syracuse Speech 
Reading Society has now a paper of its 
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own, The Star. This society has three 
clubs within its membership: a bridge 
club, a hiking club and a sewing circle, 
and has made gratifying progress in 
educational work including a class for 
children. The Rochester League has 
not reported, but the year’s correspond- 
ence has brought much good news, 
especially in the field of exhibits. 


Our three northern New Jersey or- 
ganizations are remarkable for coopera- 
tive work. They join forces for tourna- 
ments as well as for parties. Paterson 
will undoubtedly enter in this pleasant 
neighborhood. The Bloomfield Aural 
Society, in the face of much illness 
among members, presents the full report 
which might be expected of this active 
group with its strong leadership. 
Bloomfield does much in the way of 
publicity and educational work, and 
acknowledges the fine assistance of the 
Field Counsellor, Miss Kennedy. New- 
ark has put forward a remarkable pro- 
gram of recreations which the larger 
organizations would do well to emulate. 
This League has just celebrated its 
eleventh birthday and looks forward to 
a great increase in its educational work. 
The Jersey City League has sustained 
its fine series of lip-reading classes for 
adults, varied recreations, and a suc- 
cessful membership drive. But it par- 
ticularly glories in the opening of class- 
es for hard of hearing children in its 
rooms through the cooperation of the 
Jersey City Board of Education. A 
complete survey of the Jersey City 
schools is expected in the fall through 
the instigation of this Léague. 


We now come to the oldest and larg- 
est organizations in the Federation, the 
Speech Readers’ Guild of Boston and 
The New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing; each has published its 
annual report in its house organ, and 
I am sure that members of this audience 
who wish for copies will find them in 
the exhibit room. These two organiza- 
tions are true social centers for the 
deafened, serving their communities 
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comprehensively, and exhibiting a vol- 
ume of variety of service impossible 
to chronicle in so brief a report. Bos- 
ton is particularly rich in volunteer 
committees; New York, in its profes- 
sional staff; yet the latter is not poor 
in enthusiastic voluntary service, nor 
the former undermanned in respect to 
its workers. The Guild now has its 
own 4-A audiometer and has conducted 
surveys in many of the suburban towns 
characteristic of the old Massachusetts 
Bay Colony as well as in Boston proper. 
New York presents for your informa- 
tion the first survey of High School 
deafness, which those interested will 
find on the front page of its June 
Bulletin in the exhibit room. The 
Guild continues its splendid educational 
work, and the League has done the 
same with a record of extension of its 
educational clinic for children into two 
more of the five boroughs of New York 
city. Boston has kept. up successfully 
its delightful club house with a hospi- 
tality that is nationally famous among 
the hard of hearing. New York glories 
in its big year of employment work, 
holding its own in a period of serious 
unemployment and establishing a Voca- 
tional Scholarship Loan Fund. Both of 
these organizations have financed them- 
selves adequately and their treasurers’ 
statements are illuminating. The New 
York League is making plans for the 
financing of its otological clinic, an 
account of this work having been pre- 
sented to the Federation yesterday by 
the director, Dr. Edmund Prince Fow- 
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ler. Both organizations show a fine list 
of outside contacts with municipal de- 
partments and medical and social serv- 
ice units. It would be invidious to 
make hair splitting distinctions between 
the work of these two outstanding or- 
ganizations. Zone One rejoices in them 
and feels that their inspiration has had 
inuch to do with the remarkable stand- 
ards of the newer and smaller groups. 
If they continue to profit by the ex- 
perience of their elders, and avoid the 
growing pains New York and Boston 
know so well, they will indeed be happy, 
and their elders likewise. 

Your Vice-President desires to thank 
most cordially the Federation staff at 
Washington for their comprehensive 
support and assistance, and the Federa- 
tion staff must include its latest addi- 
tion, the Field Counsellor, Miss Mildred 
Kennedy. Miss Kennedy has not only 
been a help and comfort to the Vice- 
President herself, but the reports of her 
journeys received from the various or- 
ganizations are also rosy in their grati- 
tude. Her vast experience in organiza- 
tion work, her personality, and above 
all her enthusiasm, have inspired every 
organization in Zone One and they all 
desire to pay their tribute. 

We hope to have our first Zone Con- 
ference next autumn, and ask our sister 
zones to take notice that we intend to 
set them a good pace. Our zone is well 
coordinated and pulling together. We 
know one another now and we look 
forward to a year of closer cooperation 
and friendship. 

















Report of the Vice-President of Zone II 


By Fiorence P. Sporrorp 


HE outstanding event for Zor. II 

as a collective group was the first 
Zone Conference, meeting at Washing- 
ton in cherry-blossom time, April, 1928. 
The numbers were small but the inter- 
est and enthusiasm—one may say the 
enjoyment—were in inverse ratio to 
size, There were delegates from Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Richmond. Two sessions only were 
held and each program was purposely 
limited, in order to afford~epportunity 
for question and discussion if desired. 
The first session was given in the 
main to the subject of education in 
speech-reading. Our Field Counsellor, 
Miss Mildred Kennedy, talked of 
speech-reading as the foundation stone 
of our clubs. Miss Wimsatt, the speech- 
reading teacher in the Washington pub- 
lic schools, gave demonstrations with 
some of her pupils, followed by inter- 
esting remarks from Miss Whildin of 
Baltimore, supervisor of deaf and hard 
of hearing classes, head teacher, and 
Miss Scally, instructor in the Baltimore 
schools. 

Miss Price of Pittsburgh talked ear- 
nestly and well on speech-reading for 
adults in public school evening classes, 
and Miss Betty Wright emphasized 
anew the close relationship between 
the Federation and every local organ- 
ization for the hard of hearing. 

The afternoon session, under the 
leadership of Miss Josephine Timber- 
lake of the Volta Bureau, was given 
to a lively round-table discussion of 
points of club management, touching 
upon Financing, Increasing Member- 
ship, Employment, Publicity and Club 
Tonics. Rather than satisfy curiosity 
as to the real significance of the last 
subject, we pass it on to other organ- 
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izations to make their own definition 
and application. 


'A small banquet, with a crayon 
from Mr. Berryman, noted 
Washington cartoonist, and a joke 
speech from John A. Ferrall, was fol- 
lowed by a hybrid play—speech, pan- 
tomime and placard—given with much 
spirit by members of the Washington 
Club. 

The six organizations, which in 1927 
constituted Zone II, are now aug- 
mented to eight—two younger mem- 
bers having been admitted to the Fed- 
eration, one just before the Confer- 
ence and the other immediately after. 


Taking, first, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, which has the largest clubs in 
the Zone—four in number—the report 
from Erie shows that the League is 
actively interested in the public school 
classes in speech-reading for children 
and for adults. The schools own an 
audiometer and the League was per- 
mitted to make the tests for adults ap- 
plying for admission to the evening 
classes. The League also had the happy 
idea of following up the children who 
answered the question about deafness 
in their families, and in this way com- 
ing in contact with persons who might 
become League members. Speech-read- 
ing is taught in ten schools in Erie, 
and members of the League give talks 
before Parent-Teacher Associations, 
explaining tests and speech-reading. 
This is helpful publicity for the League 
and for the work in the schools, pre- 
sented to a group having special rea- 
sons to be interested and informed. 
The League’s combination committee 
on Education and Publicity evolved an- 
other good idea in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to members asking in 
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would prefer to serve. 


The Pittsburgh League has a num- 
ber of new officers and a new com- 
plexion on its clubrooms, and _ feels 
that its social attractions are increas- 
ing membership materially. The city 
has just established a Bureau for the 
Handicapped, which will aid the League 
greatly in its problems of employment. 
In like manner fresh contacts with the 
Education Department of the Congress 
of Women’s Clubs hold out assurance 
of progress this season in public school 
work for hard of hearing children. 
The League followed up the new ac- 
quaintances made during their Hearing 
Week exhibit by inviting all who regis- 
tered to a League reception the fol- 
lowing week, thereby gaining some 
new members and additional publicity. 

The Philadelphia Club has actively 
aided some needy members and does a 
generous share of Christmas giving in 
families where there are dependent 
persons hard of hearing. It has been 
organizing new clubs within the Club— 
a Men’s Club, an evening Card Club 
and a Bowling Club—all flourishing 
branches of the parent tree. The class 
for hard of hearing children in the 
Hayne School has existed long enough 
to form an alumni association—the 
Happy of Heart Club—in which the 
Philadelphia Club takes much interest, 
and the reciprocal friendship is well 
worthwhile. 

The Club exerted itself enthusias- 
tically for Hearing Week, held demon- 
strations in a public place and a special 
Get-Together Banquet for its members, 
with an attendance of 120. One of its 
activities was unusual. More than two 
hundred letters, with accompanying 
placards, were sent to principals of the 
elementary schools asking that during 
Hearing Week the school doctors, 
nurses and teachers be requested to 
pay special attention to the hearing of 
their charges. 

The Philadelphia League gives an 
admirably concise account of its most 
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valuable accomplishments for the year: 

(a) Contact with the Philadelphia 
Board of Public Education, with a 
view to the establishing of periodical 
surveys of the hearing of boys and 
girls in all the public schools. 

(b) A Popular Lip-Reading Practice 
Class divided into two teams, contest- 
ing for their colors, leading to indi- 
vidual contest for a silver cup pre- 
sented by a member of the League. 
And a Beginners’ Lip-Reading Class 
which quickly enabled many beginners 
to enter the Popular Practice Class. 

(c) Wide publicity during National 
Hearing Week through newspapers, 
broadcasting stations, public schools, 
screens and programs in playhouses 
and welfare organizations, with public 
demonstrations in the heart of the city. 

(d) Development through coopera- 
tion with Dr. Macfarlan of a switch- 
box, eliminating the need for separate 
batteries for a group of hearing de- 
vices of different makes—simplifies 
demonstration and also the repacking 
of instruments in separate cases. 

(e) The importance of employment, 
placement and welfare service. 

(f) The training of a colored teacher 
of lip-reading and the consequent or- 
ganization of a small club for deaf 
colored pupils. 

The Baltimore League became a con- 
stituent body in June, 1927, and cele- 
brated its first birthday in November. 
The Baltimore schools maintain speech- 
reading classes for children and for 
adults. The League members attend 
the evening classes in the schools until 
they are closed, in March, after which 
one class is continued at the League’s 
headquarters in a very central location. 
One member is Vocational Director 
and has helpful contacts with many 
business houses. 

The League sent out a questionnaire 
to churches in regard to hearing de- 
vices, and hopes to effect the introduc- 
tion of more church equipment for the 
hard of hearing. In National Hearing 
Week the members personally distrib- 
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uted literature to banks, hotels, stores 
and hospitals, besides having a demon- 
stration exhibit, radio talks and a thea- 
ter benefit. 

The Washington Club had for the 
first time an executive officer who 
made a beginning in social service 
work, demonstrations of hearing aids 
and, being resident at the Clubhouse, 
acted as manager. The house being in 
a locality admirable for residence but 
' useless for publicity, the result of the 
season’s effort was unsatisfactory. The 
‘ house has been given up and the Club 
is taking breath for a fresh start. The 
common activities were kept up and 
practice classes were never so well at- 
tended, but there was no new venture 
except the management of the Zone 
Conference. 

The young leagues, now full-fledged 
constituent bodies, are Charleston, S. 
C., and Richmond, Va. 

The Charleston League’s inspiration 
was received from Miss Timberlake, 
the first Vice-President of this zone, 
and Miss Kennedy, who visited Charles- 
ton in 1927. A partial organization was 
made, and in the fall Mrs. Maude D. 
Hubert established a school of speech- 
reading in South Carolina at Charles- 
ton. The League opened head- 
quarters in December and held three 
free speech-reading classes every week. 
The infant league surpassed itself in 
publicity work, and received a blue 
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ribbon at the county fair for the most 
interesting booth from the educational 
point of view. During National Hear- 
ing Week the League did as much as 
older organizations in making its pur- 
poses known through displays, moving- 
picture slides and a public meeting. 


The Board of Education possessed 
an audiometer, but speech-reading in- 
struction was not introduced into the 
schools. Through the efforts of the 
League the Board of Education has 
taken action and classes will be held 
this fall. 


The Richmond League, also small in 
stature and equally young, has accom- 
plished a great deal for its age. It has 
won the hearty approval of public wel- 
fare officials, succeeded in establishing 
a speech-reading class for adults in the 
public schools, and has a financial and 
social backing that will enable it to go 
on to attain the aims for which a live 
league strives. 


The four non-constituent bodies 
within Zone II are in Louisville, Ky.; 
Nashville and Memphis, Tenn. ; and Au- 
gusta, Ga. They are carrying on with 
enthusiasm and we hope to hear from 
them officially in the near future. 


The area that was the Solid South, 
with not even an infant club crying in 
the wilderness, has now raised five 
voices of promise and we expect others 
to be heard in the same region. 


Report of the Vice-President of Zone Ill 
By Mrs. B. C. Bowen 


Mr. President and Members of the 

Federation: 

ONE III is happy that the Federation 

has chosen one of the organizations 
within its boundaries as host for the 
Ninth Annual Conference. In studying 
the reports of the eleven constituent 
bodies and that of the two newer clubs 
that hope in the near future to be ‘ad- 


mitted to the privilege of membership 
in the Federation, we find much to 
assure us that the work for the hard 
of hearing is forging steadily ahead. 
Chicago has carried on a very active 
program during the past year along its 
four lines of work, namely: Educational 
(Lip-Reading), Employment and Voca- 
tional Guidance, Social and Recreational, 
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Medical and Prevention Work with 
Chicago School Children. Each one of 
these branches has been greatly enlarged 
upon and much intensive work has been 
done along the Preventive lines. The 
League has increased its membership 
and is now steadily concentrating on the 
securing of a larger and better Com- 
munity House. Some very worthwhile 
financial contributions have been pledged 
for this purpose. 

Cincinnati sums up the year’s work 
in the following data: There were 300 
people who received service from the 
several departments of the League, 204 
sessions of clubs and classes in lip- 
reading, 220 members enrolled for clubs 
and classes, and 200 Hearing Device in- 
terviews were given. There was a gain 
of 1500 in attendance at the club rooms 
over that of last year. 


The Cleveland Association for the 
Hard of Hearing has purchased a 2A 
Audiometer. This has brought a new 
group of people to the Association who 
had not known of the work done for the 
hard of hearing. Cleveland has been de- 
veloping the Social Service department, 
making use of the Clearing House, and 
cooperating with other social agencies. 
The members of the Women’s Club have 
delightful times at their meetings, held 
twice each month, and the Men’s Club 
meets once a week. Free speech-reading 
classes are held twice a week. 


Columbus reports that the Commun- 
ity Fund raised their budget from 
$1265.00 to $1760.00. The Hand Craft 
Club is working toward mutual help- 
fulness, and Twig No. 6 completed more 
than 1000 garments for the Children’s 
Hospital. 1048 children were tested with 
the League’s audiometer and 557 were 
found to have defective hearing. The 
first lip-reading tournament for Ohio 
Leagues was held in Columbus. A radio 
has been purchased and a telephone with 
red light and amplifier installed in the 
Club Room. 


The outstanding accomplishment of 
the Dayton League for the past year 
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has been a move into more accessible 
and appropriate headquarters. The 
greatest growth has been in an educa- 
tional line and in the promise of a 
demonstration class in lip-reading in the 
Public School next fall. A_ series of 


‘public lectures and informal talks have 


been given by the secretary. A tele- 
phone and Radioear have been added 
to the office equipment. 

The club rooms of the Minneapolis 
League are now open on full time, and © 
they have added a splendidly equipped 
office and a collection of 17 hearing aids 
to attract the public. Many strangers 
who would not otherwise enter the club 
rooms feel the need of learning about 
the different kinds of instruments from 
a disinterested source. 

The St. Louis League feels that the 
holding of the Conference in its city is 
one of its greatest achievements of the 
year, and I am sure we all feel that the 
St. Louis League is deserving of much 
praise for the wonderful success of this 
conference. A membership drive has 
added 155 to the roll. The survey of 
the public schools, which has been con- 
ducted since the Fall of 1927, has 
aroused great interest among teachers 
and parents. 

Toledo has added a part-time worker 
to take charge of the Employment and 
Industrial Departments. An orthophonic 
victrola was purchased, and two new 
clubs, The Men’s Club and Industrial 
Club, have been organized. The Toledo 
League won the first Ohio State lip- 
reading tournament. 


NON-CONSTITUENT BODIES 


The Kansas City League is eager to 
become a member of the Federation. 
They have one lip-reading practice class 
a week and have also started holding 
Sunday meetings. 

The Windsor Lip-Reading Club, of 
Ontario, Canada, was organized last 
September with a membership of 15. It 
now has a membership of 25. Monthly 
parties have been held, and from Octo- 
ber to April, weekly lip-reading classes 
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were held at the Technical School. Pic- 
nics and outings are being planned for 
the summer. 

The Des Moines League has moved 
to more commodious quarters and Open 
House on Sunday afternoons has proved 
popular. A booth at the Iowa State 
Fair was conducted last August. — 

The Detroit League for the Hard of 
Hearing has had a very active and suc- 
cessful year. The social affairs, two 
evening parties a month and an after- 
noon party every week, have been con- 
ducted by the Vice-President, Mrs. Kern. 
The Ways and Means Committee have 
made aprons, sold them, given large 
bridge parties, and carried on a mem- 
bership drive. They are now planning 
an exhibit for the Michigan State Fair. 
A lip-reading contest was held, the win- 
ner to represent Detroit in the National 
Tournament. The “Rainbow”, the 
League paper, is published monthly. The 
Detroit School Board gives lessons in 
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lip-reading at a very nominal price. Free 
practice classes are held at the Detroit 
School for the Deaf. The Community 
Union has promised the Detroit League 
a part-time paid secretary for next year. 

The St. Paul League now has an office 
suite of three rooms. A part-time hostess 
is employed to keep the rooms open. 
The League sponsored a free lip-reading 
class from September to June, and is 
cooperating with the Department of Edu- 
cation in an effort to obtain the proper 
examination of the hearing of all school 
children. A preliminary survey of eight 
schools has been made. In April the 
St. Paul League was accepted as a con- 
stituent member of the Federation. 

The workers in Zone III who are 
spreading the knowledge of the latest 
developments in the work for the deaf- 
ened have had a year of much promise 
and there is every reason to look for- 
ward to gaining an ever-increasing scope 
for the rehabilitation of the deafened. 


Report of the Vice-President of Zone IV 


By Mrs. THEoporE PoINnDEXTER 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Federation: 


AST June, when I stepped into the 

shoes of my predecessor, Miss Agnes 
Stowell, as Vice-President of Zone IV, 
I fully realized that I had been set a 
pace of achievement that would tax my 
ingenuity to the utmost. 

Six out of eleven, the totai number 
of leagues or clubs for the hard of hear- 
ing formed in the United States and a 
small part of Canada during the year 
ending June, 1927, were started in Zone 
IV under her leadership. 

So, it is somewhat with fear and trem- 
bling that I stand before you today with 
the announcement that only two new 
organizations came into existence in 
Zone IV last year. 

One, the Philocophus Club of Fresno, 
by its own confession still in rompers, 


had its beginning last October. Al- 
though only eight months old and nu- 
merically small, this thriving little or- 
ganization is full of accomplishments in 
all lines of endeavor pertaining to the 
work for the deafened, and is already 
knocking at the door of the Federation 
seeking membership. 

The other, the Speech Readers’ Club 
of Salt Lake, is a lusty infant barely 
two months old and represented here 
today at our Annual Meeting by the 
newly elected President and Secretary. 
With these two feathers in our cap, 
do you not think that Zone IV might 
crow just a little bit? 

Besides these two very young organi- 
zations, we have two older clubs in 
Zone IV who have asked to change their 
status and to become constituent bodies 
of the Federation, the Philocophus Club 
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of Santa Barbara and the Portland Lip- 
Reading Club. We trust that the three 
organizations mentioned for membership 
will be accepted by the Federation.* 


Arizona— 

The Phoenix Speech Readers’ Club, 
which made such a splendid start only 
two years ago, has been steadily and 
successfully accomplishing its objectives 
during the short time of its existence. 
Business meetings have been held regu- 
larly, and every month a social meeting 
usually with a number of interesting 
people as guests. 

The enrollment for afternoon and 
evening public school classes has prac- 
tically doubled during the last year. 
The Club has succeeded in interesting 
the Superintendent of Schools in the 
work to be done for the hard of hear- 
ing child in the public schools of Phoe- 
nix, and has every expectation that this 
work will be started next September. 

The governor of the State of Arizona 
again issued a proclamation about Na- 
tional Hearing Week. Slides were 
shown on the work being done for the 
deafened through the courtesy of the 
manager and owner of the majority of 
movie houses in Phoenix. 


The State and County Medical Asso- 
ciation again cooperated in broadcasting 
a talk on the “Prevention of Deafness,” 
giving the Phoenix Club the time de- 
voted to the broadcasting of their own 
subjects. Another talk over the same 
station on the activities of the Phoenix 
Club was broadcast by an_ interested 
clergyman of Phoenix. Five lectures by 
a prominent local physician were given 
before different civic bodies on the 
“Hard of Hearing Child in the Public 
Schools.” All of these lectures were 
well attended and received excellent 
newspaper publicity. 

A Church Acousticon outfit has re- 
cently been installed in the Presbyterian 
Church of Phoenix for the benefit of 
hard of hearing members. In this case 


*Accepted, September, 1928. 
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the Phoenix Club did take the 
initiative. 


Canada— 


not 


The Winnipeg Lip-Reading Club has ° 


sent in a most interesting account of 
its activities the past year, the second 
year of its life. From October, 1927, 
to May, 1928, one afternoon and one 
evening class in lip-reading have been held 
weekly. Three teachers have given their 
services for this work, and the attend- 
ance has been well kept up. 


Several lip-reading tournaments have 
been held during the year with a num- 
ber of the members making an average 
of 90%—it was noticeable that those 
who qualified in this class heard little if 
any sound. 


The afternoon classes are held in the 
Y. W. C. A. Building, a small sum be- 
ing paid for the use of the room. The 
use of two class rooms for the evening 
classes has been allowed the Club 
through the City School Board. 

The activities for the year closed on 
May 14th with a banquet attended by 
eighty-six members—sixty of whom are 
regular members. A _ special offering 
was taken as a Thank Offering to help 
finance the work of the Club next year. 
The response to this appeal was very 
hearty, almost every one present con- 
tributing. 


California— 

The Fresno Speech Readers’ Club re- 
ports the holding of a business meeting 
the first Friday of each month and a 
social meeting on the third Friday 
throughout the year. At the April 
meeting officers were elected for the 
coming year. 

The personnel of the Club is com- 
posed chiefly of the members of the 
Public School Adult Lip-Reading Class, 
which is held twice weekly in the Fresno 
Technical High School. In this way 
the educational side of the Club work 
is cared for. 

During the summer months practice 
classes in lip-reading and social gather- 
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ings have been held at the homes of 
members. 


Your attention is called for the first 
time to the Fresno Philocophus Club for 
the Hard of Hearing. This club feels 
extremely apologetic for presuming on 
the interest of the Federation at all. 
But just so that we may realize that it 
is a fairly husky child despite its limi- 
tations in growth, it asks us to hear its 
voice. 


The Club was the outgrowth of a 
group of eight ladies, who met for lip- 
reading practice and instruction under 
Mrs. Owen Nichols, a most active and 
energetic exponent of all problems con- 
nected with the deafened. 


Through the weekly lip-reading classes 
and monthly social and business meet- 
ings, outside interests were aroused and 
by February, 1928, the membership of 
the Club had doubled. 


It was not long before the welfare 
side of the work of this earnest and 
enthusiastic little group of workers was 
uppermost in their minds. The City 
Superintendent of Schools was _inter- 
viewed and the Principal of an Elemen- 
tary School, as well as the Parent- 
Teacher Association in behalf of the 
work for the hard of hearing child. 

By enlisting the interest of the Parent- 
Teacher Association it is hoped to se- 
cure through their assistance a provision 
for a thorough aural examination of all 
school children to discover defects in 
need of correction, either medical or 
educational, and to determine the de- 
gree of deafness for classification. 

The otologists and physicians of 
Fresno have been approached and 
acquainted with the work of the club 
in order that their cooperation may be 
secured whenever the need arises. 

The Fresno Philocophus Club in apply- 
ing for membership in the Federation 
modestly voices the hope that their ac- 
complishments, along the various lines 
of endeavor set forth in their By-Laws, 


will have justified the wisdom of the 


Board of Managers in accepting them 
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for membership while still in a youth- 
ful state. 


The Long Beach League for the Hard 
of Hearing, a constituent body of the 
Federation, never finds a job too hard 
to tackle and is never lacking in 
achievement. Sponsoring the adult lip- 
reading classes in the public schools of 
Long Beach ever since their formation, 
this part of the educational work of the 
League is taken care of by these 
classes. The Public School Department 
and the Long Beach League together 
use the same card in advertising the 
public school classes, showing the close 
cooperation between these two organi- 
zations. 


Last fall, in order to secure a per- 
manent location and maintain a Club 
House, a formal application was made 
to the Community Chest Executive of 
Long Beach and a good letter sent to 
each of the twenty-four Directors asking 
for aid. The appeal was refused on the 
grounds that there was no _ poverty 
among the hard of hearing and in the 
opinion of the Chest the Long Beach 
League was quite able to raise the 
amount themselves. The only organi- 
zations in Long Beach that were refused 
help through the Chest were the League 
and the Humane Society. The result 
was that the Chest failed to reach its 
goal by $20,000, many people flatly re- 
fusing to contribute because the two 
named organizations had been left out. 


Nothing daunted, the League has 
gone ahead with the usual activities for 
raising money. 

The Welfare Department has con- 
tributed to the City Social Welfare an 
average of thirty completed garments 
each month, besides donating a layette 
and twenty pieces toward the linen 
shower. Bundles of clothing, shoes, 
hats, etc., were sent at various times to 
the Salvation Army. Twenty-one hand- 
made dolls, two quilts, ten dollars in 
cash, and over one hundred and. thirty 
articles of wearing apparel were con- 
tributed to the Press Cheer Fund and 
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distributed at Christmas time to needy 
families. Gifts of flowers, food, and 
cash have found their way to needy 
members of the League. 

' During National Hearing Week a 
down-town location was secured in the 
Municipal Auditorium Annex, where, 
under the auspices of the Long Beach 
League, a daily afternoon and evening 
program was carried on, relating to the 
problems of the deafened. 

The Los Angeles League for the Hard 
of Hearing in looking back over the year 
takes note of many changes, but it is 
true that something has been attempted 
and a great deal accomplished. Unfor- 
tunately, the League’s efficient Field 
Secrétary, Miss Kelsey, was forced to 
resign her position on the first of the 
year on account of ill-health, but not 
before she had put the Los Angeles 
League “on the map” in the opinion of 
the League’s President, Miss Senter. 

Miss Kelsey’s work with the unem- 
ployment situation was most satisfactory. 
During the first eight months of the sur- 
vey, fifty-seven per cent of a total of 
sixty applicants were taken care of; 
fifteen per cent of these found work for 
themselves after being encouraged and 
guided. Through Miss Kelsey’s work 
the League was brought into closer touch 
with other social service agencies and 
much publicity was acquired through the 
daily press. 

In considering the budget for the 
coming year, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee has arranged a feas- 
ible plan for raising funds that is al- 
ready bringing in results. The League 
is divided into ten or more circles and 
each circle is expected to raise fifty dol- 
lars or more a year. 

A new set of By-Laws has been 
drawn up, and at present there are three 
lively clubs, the Senior Club, the Los 
Amigos, and the new Travel and Study 
Club, with more clubs in the “offing”. 
It is planned to have these clubs meet 
once a month to consider and act upon 
By-Laws and to hear reports from each 
other. A bequest of one thousand dol- 
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lars from the uncle of one of the valued 
members of the League will be added 
to the Building Fund, and, if dreams 
come true, the Los Angeles League will 
be comfortably housed in its own Club 
House some day. 

The Santa Barbara Philocophus Club, 
after several years of happy recreational 
and educational life, decided early in the 
fall of 1927 on a change of policy. 

Notices were sent out in advance to 
all members and prospective members 
asking them to attend a special meeting 
to be held on November 16th, and de- 
cide upon plans for the coming year. 

This meeting resulted in the adoption 
of a Constitution and By-Laws, the 
election of Dr. J. D. Lewis, a local otolo- 
gist, as president, a decision to hold 
meetings regularly once a month in the 
future at the Recreation Center, and a 
resolve to apply for membership in the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

On January the 11th the Club held 
its first regular meeting under the new 
arrangement, twenty-eight members _ be- 
ing present at the Recreational Center. 
After the business meeting was over, 
the evening was spent in entertainment. 
The meeting was so successful that simi- 
lar affairs followed at the meetings of 
February, March, April, and May. 

Through the instigation and continu- 
ous persuasion of members of the Club, 
the Board of Education of Santa Bar- 
bara bought an audiometer in January, 
and the children in all the public schools 
of the city are being tested for hearing 
defects. Plans are on foot to rent the 
audiometer out to the County Schools 
next year. 

The San Diego League for the Hard 
of Hearing became a constituent body 
of the Federation last September, and 
immediately set to work with local and 
state educational authorities on problems 
pertaining to the deafened. In the resig- 
nation of the President of the Califor- 
nia State Institution for the Blind and 
Deaf, ‘the San Diego League put itself 
on record by sending in a statement to 
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William John Cooper, State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, in favor of the 
election of a new President who would 
sponsor the Oral Method of Instruction 
for the Deaf. The action of the San 
Diego League caused other organizations 
in California to follow their example. 

The League issued its first publication 
in the form of a Bulletin in February. 
Public School classes in lip-reading for 
adults have been a part of the School 
System of San Diego for some years. 
The League cooperates in every way 
possible with this work. 

Personal calls have been made on the 
Superintendent and Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, and also on 
the members of the Board of Education, 
Health Authorities, prominent physicians 
and otologists, relative to the purchase 
of a 4-A Audiometer. 

The success of this movement has 
been shown in offers of financial help 
if necessary, and the prospects are so 
encouraging that the League has every 
reason to hope that the purchase of an 
audiometer by the Public School De- 
partment will be made next fall and 
tests immediately made to discover the 
hard of hearing children. 

During National Hearing Week a 
special plea was made for the hard of 
hearing child and the need of the Audi- 
ometer stressed. Federation and League 
folders were widely distributed. Radio 
talks were given by prominent phy- 
sicians, demonstrations with the pupils 
of the Oral School for the Deaf con- 
ducted by the instructor were given be- 
fore the Sciot’s Club, a lecture was given 
on the Deafened Child and the Audi- 
ometer before the members of the League, 
followed by a demonstration of the in- 
strument. The School Superintendent, 
Board of Education, teachers in the 
Department, nurses, and the Parent- 
Teacher Association were sent special 
invitations to this lecture. 

Altogether there has been real achieve- 
ment in bringing happiness to the Club 
members through the many delightful 
social affairs which have shared through 
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the year with the more serious side of 
the League’s work. 

The San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing has shown progress 
during the last twelve months chiefly in 
the development of the projects initiated 
over a year ago. 

The work of the year-round member- 
ship campaign has added seventy-six 
new names to the membership rolls, ten 
of which are the names of leading otolo- 
gists in San Francisco. Not only has 
the membership of these otologists been 
secured, but the cooperation of many 
others in the Bay Region has been en- 
listed, and they are referring their 
patients more and more to the League 
for hearing device demonstrations and 
for lip-reading. 

The League has made a special effort 
this year to bring its work to the at- 
tention of other social agencies of the 
city. Through its affiliation with the 
Community Chest of San Francisco the 
League has established contacts and 
gained recognition for its work, and has 
taken its place in the conferences of 
the Chest’s recreational and health sec- 
tions. 

The generous publicity given in the 
press has been most effective in inform- 
ing the public of our work. Items have 
been published weekly and sometimes 
oftener in all the newspapers. Every 
individual group within the League as 
well as the “all League” activities have 
afforded good “copy”, as all League 
events worthy of mention are given space 
which varies from an inch to a column. 
Our Dramatic Club, of course, is our 
never-failing source for publicity ma- 
terial, for their performances always 
have good news value and it is usually 
possible to secure a picture. 

The outstanding achievement of the 
year was the installation, by the Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation, of our 
church Acousticon equipment with 
twenty-four headpieces. This instrument 
has been the means of bringing new and 
varied interests into the lives of the 
members. Song recitals and lectures 
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have been weekly events. Among the 
lecturers were Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, 
who is a writer and lecturer on art of 
international reputation and a member 
of the faculty of Mills College; Dr. 
Robert Legge, Professor of Hygiene of 
the University of California and Uni- 
versity physician, and Dr. Anita Muhl, 
Chief of the Division of Special Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 

As the League as a whole has ex- 
panded, so the different groups have de- 
veloped into stronger units, carrying on 
their regular activities with a fine spirit 
of enthusiasm and cooperation. The 
Dramatic Club is proving what excep- 
tional talent and hard work can accom- 
plish. The two artistic performances of 
“Hansel and Gretel”, one in the neighbor- 
ing hall of the Y. W. C. A., and the 
other at the Women’s City Club for its 
regular weekly program, presented to the 
public, most impressively, the League’s 
social and educational policy. 

In addition to the regular activities, 
the groups have conducted several highly 
successful money raising projects. New 
groups have been formed, the most re- 
cent being a dancing class which meets 
once a week for lessons at a private 
dancing studio. 

There has been a growing demand for 
the hearing device service, which is now 
one of the most useful branches of the 
League’s work. Besides the demonstra- 
tion service, we conduct an active loan 
service, having ten instruments which 
have been lent or donated by interested 
members and friends for this purpose. 

The San Francisco Philocophus Club 
pleads guilty to qualifying as a social 
organization with occasional aspirations 
along educational lines. This group of 
thirty-nine happy people, many of whom 
are members of the San _ Francisco 
League, is not unmindful of the wel- 
fare of others and performs many acts 
of thoughtfulness. 

The Club meets on the first Saturday 
of each month from October to June 
and holds a business and social meeting. 
Recently very desirable quarters for its 
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meetings have been secured in the splen- 
didly equipped Y. W. C. A. Building. 
For the modest sum of $2.50 for the 
afternoon, the Club has the use of a 
fine, large, comfortable assembly room 
with every requirement, even to a 
kitchenette. 

The dressing of dolls for some ac- 
credited charity is a source of great 
enjoyment to the members during the 
Christmas Holidays. 

The majority of the members of the 
San Francisco Philocophus Club are in- 
dividual members of the Federation, to 
whose activities due consideration is al- 
ways given. 

The Pomona Club for the Hard of 
Hearing, from being a purely social 
club, has branched out along educational 
lines sponsoring the first adult lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools of Po- 
mona. 

The Pomona Club meets for its busi- 
ness and social meetings at the homes 
of members. The Club has succeeded in 
convincing the school authorities of the 
needs of hard of hearing children, but 
no action has been taken by them to the 
present time. 


Colorado— 


The Denver League for the Hard of 
Hearing reports that it has not much to 
record in the way of accomplishments, 
but feels that it has acquitted itself 
sufficiently in whatever it has under- 
taken to make this year even more suc- 
cessful than last year. 

Suitable entertainments were planned 
that gave much pleasure to the mem- 
bers of the League and guests, and 
promoted a fine spirit of fellowship. 

The practice of the “subtile art” was 
a feature of the League meetings, and 
encouragement was given to those wish- 
ing to attend the public school evening 
classes in lip-reading. 

Through the press, radio and leaflets, 


by oral and written communications, the _ 


League has spread the good work done 
by the Federation and tried to increase 
greater interest in the League. 
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Friendly contacts have been made 
with other, organizations to whom the 
League is, grateful for many favors. 
There is’still much to be done in Den- 
ver to awaken interest in the many 
branches of service for the deafened 
which are sponsored by the League. 

Efforts to aid the unemployed have 
not been entirely in vain. It is not an 
easy task to place the deafened applicant, 
but in time Denver employers will realize 
the desirability of deafened men and 
women as employees. 

Lack of funds has prevented the de- 
velopment of social service work to any 
extent. 
to furnish milk for some undernourished 
children in the public school classes, 
whose parents were not able to provide 
for them adequately. 

Flowers and fruit have carried sun- 
shine to those in need of this cheer. 
The membership of the League has 
steadily increased. The loyalty and co- 
operation of both old and new members 
have been an inspiration to the officers, 
who work with the good of the League 
at heart. 


Nebraska— 


The Omaha League for the Hard of 
Hearing, now growing rapidly, keeps up 
an active interest in lip-reading, recre- 
ation, and in sponsoring activities of a 
social service nature. 

Monthly meetings are held regularly 
and the busines meeting is followed by 
lip-reading practice and a social hour. 

At times of illness and trouble, flow- 
ers and greetings are sent to the mem- 
bers and their interests kept at heart at 
all times. 

At Christmas time needy families are 
remembered. 

The question of finding employment 
has not yet been worked out, although 
something is being done in the way of 
accomplishment along these lines which 
points toward success for the coming 
year. The State Vocational Board has 
given instruction -in lip-reading to some 
deafened -persons and is also making an 


However, the League was able 
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effort to find employment for them. The 
purchase of an audiometer to lend to 
public schools for the purpose of mak- 
ing a survey of the hard of hearing 
child is one of the aims of the Omaha _ 
League for the coming year. 

During the summer, outings and pic- 
nics are enjoyed and are, well attended. 
In March the Annual. Meeting and 
election of officers for the coming year 
was followed by a banquet and proved 
an enjoyable occasion. 


Oregon— 

The Portland Lip-Reading Club, with 
a membership of sixty-two, has had an 
active year setting its house in order. 
Outstanding events were the adoption 
of a Constitution and By-Laws and the 
issuing of the Club’s first publication in 
the form of a bulletin containing a con- 
densed account of the annual activities 
of the Club. 


The business and social meetings of 
the Club have been well attended, and 
have been held in a room granted to 
the Club by the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Although feeling that the Club has 
made considerable progress so far, from 
now on their motto will be to grow 
greater and greater as they grow older, 
realizing that there is much in the fu-, 
ture in connection with the problems of 
the deafened to be accomplished. 

A clubroom is wanted with a reading 
table, where may be found the bulle- 
tins from all the other Clubs, which are 
so full of helpful suggestions, the Votta 
Review and other literature pertaining 
to the deafened. 

The Portland Club includes in its 
Constitution a well- defined program of 
welfare work. 


Texas— 


The San Antonio League reports that 
it has been very busy this year carrying 
on a membership drive that increased 
the membership of the League to thirty- 
six. Through a rummage sale last fall 
the League netted a. modest’ little sum, 
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and the activities of the newly organ- 
ized card club increased the amount. 


National Hearing Week stands out as 
their real opportunity for bringing the 
work of the League before the public. 
Local otologists gave talks before the 
League members and interested visitors. 
An address on the “Problems of the 
Hard of Hearing Child” was given be- 
fore the Bexar Medical Association and 
followed by a demonstration of lip-read- 
ing by a six-year-old child. 

The Federation and the Annual Meet- 
ing at St. Louis came in for their share 
of publicity during Hearing Week. 

Adult lip-reading classes are already 

a part of the Public School System of 
San Antonio. The ultimate aim of the 
San Antonio League is to use its in- 
fluence in establishing lip-reading classes 
for the hard of hearing child in the 
schools. 
_ Social meetings with lip-reading prac- 
tice during vacation will be held weekly 
during the summer months. A _ business 
meeting is held once a month. 

The Houston Club for the Hard of 
Hearing holds its social meetings in the 
homes of the members. Business meet- 
ings and lip-reading practice classes with 
other educational features are held at the 
¥- We GC. A, 

The Houston Club has sponsored the 
survey of. the hard of hearing child in 
the public schools, for which an audiom- 
eter: was purchased by the School De- 
partment. 

The Club is discussing the possibility 
of soliciting aid to purchase hearing aids 
for a small church that has a number 
of deafened members. 

The Dallas League for the Hard of 
Hearing, I regret to say, has not sent 
in a report. 


Utah— 

‘The history of The Salt Lake Speech 
Readers’ Club, Zone IV’s youngest Club 
for the Hard of Hearing, is enlighten- 
ing. Two years ago one of our most 
enthusiastic lip-readers in California was 
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asked to send some information on the 
subject to Salt Lake City to Mrs. Ivy 
Parkin, the now newly elected Presi- 
dent of this organization. This she did 
in the form of a copy of the VoLta 
Re\IEW and a leaflet on “How to Form 
an Organization for the Hard of Hear- 
ing.” 

Last January the Public School Lip- 
Reading Classes for adults were started 
in Salt Lake by Miss Esther Hart, who 
had taken her Normal Training for ‘this 
work in California and had been asked 
to try to form an organization for the 
hard of hearing at her earliest opportu- 
nity. 

The Salt Lake Speech Readers’ Club 
is the direct result of Mrs. Parkin’s and 
Miss Hart’s coming together, but indi- 
rectly the result of the enthusiastic lip- 
reader mentioned above meeting a friend 
from Salt Lake on the street in a Cali- 
fornia city, who made the remark: “My, 
how much better your hearing is!” and 
receiving the answer: “No, I have learned 
to read the lips.” 

It took less than six weeks to make 
the new Speech Readers’ Club a living 
organization in Salt Lake City. Two 
social affairs, followed by a business 
meeting attended by seventeen people 
fired to enthusiasm by their capable 
leaders, was all that was necessary. 


A set of By-laws was drawn up at 
the second business meeting, plans were 
made for the summer months and a per- 
manent location planned for the fall. 
Our heartiest congratulations are with 
the Salt Lake Club for what it has ac- 
complished, and our best wishes for the 
future success of the Club are with them. 


Washington— 

The Lip-Readers’ Club of Seattle has 
made great strides during the past year. 
From being a purely social organization 
holding monthly meetings, it reports the 
following accomplishments: During the 
second year of its existence the adop- 
tion of a Constitution and By-laws; co- 
operation with the National Education 
Association Department of Lip-Reading 
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and sponsoring a reception to the visit- 
ing members of that department during 
the N. E. A. (National Education As- 
sociation) Convention in Seattle, July, 
1927. A social meeting has been held 
each month in addition to the regular 
business meeting. A bazaar was held 
last December, and plans were made to 
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have this activity an annual affair. A 
sewing circle has been organized. The 
plan for giving forty-five minutes of 
lip-reading practice at the regular meet- 
ing is being continued and, as usual, is 
meeting with enthusiasm. Ten new mem- 
bers have been added to the Club during 


the year. 


Report of the Secretary 
By Berry C. Wricut 


Mr. President and Friends of the 
Federation: 


FIND from publications that come 

to my desk that it is the usual custom 
for the executive of an organization to 
make an annual report on the work ac- 
complished by that organization. I am 
glad that such a task is not mine, both 
for your sake and for my own. For 
my report would be so lengthy that 
there would not be space to print it and 
one voice would be trying to do the 
work of a chorus. If I were asked to 
express what I think of the Federation 
in one word I would say “loyalty”, and 
if I were given two words I would say 
“unsurpassed loyalty.” I feel confident 
that our Federation owes its success in 
a large measure to volunteer workers. 
These will sing of their own work and 
I should like to praise the chorus. I 
wish that the chairmen of committees 
would not be too modest when they give 
their reports. I have some idea of the 
many hours of work these volunteers 
have given to the Federation and know 
that they have gladly served because 
of their love for the Federation and 
their belief in their tasks. It is true 
that a great part of my time is taken up 
with work in connection with all of the 
various committees, and yet the achieve- 
ments belong to these committees and 
not to the secretary. I should.like for 
you to think of the Federation office 
as the place where the work is co- 
ordinated, where information and advice 


(compiled by people outside of the office 
in many cases) is given to all who seek 
it. 
IN THE OFFICE 
Much of the success of the work done 
at headquarters is due to the staff. I 


‘should like to pay tribute to my asso- 


ciate Miss Elizabeth Sargent who has 
assumed a number of secretarial duties 
and to Miss Vallie Rodeffer another 
loyal worker who ‘is in charge of the 
office at this time. Miss Mildred Ken- 
nedy is the new member of the staff 
and is always welcome in Washington 
when she reports from her field duties. 
Those of you who have seen Miss Ken- 
nedy’s work since she joined the staff 
will, I am sure, feel that she has justly 
earned the right to her title—Field 
Counsellor. 

It is essential in this era of organized 
social work for our organization to have 
professional standing, therefore we ad- 
vertise in the leading magazines in the 
field of social work. It is also essential 
for workers in social service organiza- 
tions to have professional standing. 
Your secretary and Miss Sargent have 
been accepted as members by the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers. 
This organization is to social workers 
what the American Medical Association 
is to physicians. 

I wish that all of you could spend 
some time with us in the office. Each 
day brings a variety of letters asking 
for advice, or for information. Some 
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of the letters are from people who 
doubtless think that our incorporated 
name is too long and therefore they 
have taken the liberty of sending their 
letters addressed to “The League’ of 
America for the Hard of Hearing,” “The 
Natural Federation of Organizations,” 
“The Hard of Hearing League,” etc. 
We are asked to find teachers of lip- 
reading, to tell how to find employment, 
give information about cures for deaf- 
ness, to recommend hearing aids, and 
to answer a variety of questions asked 
by hard of hearing people when they 
pour out their souls on paper. Intricate 
questions are asked, personal questions 
that win our interest immediately be- 
cause of their startling frankness. Va- 
riety is truly the spice of life with us 
for in one day we may give advice to 
an organization, discuss the outline of 
work with various committees, receive 
callers, prepare a talk, try to bolster up 
some discouraged soul, rejoice over the 
establishment of new classes in lip- 
reading for children, and receive mem- 
berships for the Federation! 

Though the Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee and the Chairman of 
the Committee on Arrangements have 
had the bulk of the work to do in con- 
nection with this conference, many 
hours have been spent by the secretary 
and her staff on plans, outlines, deci- 
sions, and multitudinous details in addi- 
tion to the regular routine work that 
must go on at all times. 


IN THE FIELD 


Our Field Counsellor has represented 
the Federation in the field during the 
past year. My field work has consisted 
mainly of talks before the American 
Legion, Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs and church gatherings. 
In October, 1927, I helped a group in 
Richmond with preliminary plans for 
an organization. This is now the Rich- 
mond League for the Hard of Hearing 
and has applied for membership as a 
constituent body. 

I have been doing a new kind of field 
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work this past week. I believe that a 
brief statement about it might help the 
representatives of organizations here to 
do the same kind of work when they go 
back home. Last fall Miss Kennedy 
wrote me about her visit to a little town 
in Franklin County, Massachusetts. The 
Home Demonstration Agent in that 
county became interested in the possibil- 
ity of introducing work for the hard of 
hearing into the rural districts. Through 
the suggestion of Miss Kennedy I wrote 
to the Department of Agriculture and 
asked the director to give me an inter- 
view. Dr. Smith is the head of the Co- 
operative Extension Work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and I was re- 
ferred to him. He gave me an inter- 
view and after we had been talking for 
a few minutes he said “Well, I have an 
idea. I do not believe it would be prac- 
tical to try to introduce lip-reading by 
means of the Home Demonstration Agents 
into the rural districts because we could 
not get the teachers, but I believe we 
can do something and here is my sug- 
gestion. I will agree to send out a form 
letter over my signature to all of the 
3300 Home Demonstration Agents all 
over the United States together with 
one of your folders describing your 
work. Then the farm people can get in 
touch with you for advice.” 


The Executive Committee approved 
of Dr.- Smith’s plan which we hope to 
carry out in the fall. Dr. Smith advised 
me to get in touch with the Home 
Demonstration Agent in Rockville, 
Maryland. I wrote to her, sent her some 
literature, and she called me over the 
telephone to tell me of her interest. She 
invited me to talk to groups of farm 
women in different sections of the 
county, three days in succession. I 
went out into the rural districts and had 
the pleasure of talking to approximately 
three hundred women. Practically all 
of these- women knew of people who 
were deaf or hard of hearing and 
seemed interested in my message. A 
resolution was adopted to the effect that 
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the Clubs under the supervision of the 
Home Demonstration Agent would in- 
clude work for the hard of hearing in 
their fall program. I have been asked 
to give a demonstration in the fall and 
outline work they may be able to ac- 
complish. 

The coming year will doubtless see 
expansion in all lines of work connected 
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with our Federation. Though other 
volunteer workers in addition to those 
now in service will respond to calls for 
help, the staff at headquarters will 
necessarily have to be increased in order 
to carry on the work effectively. Until 
that time comes, the present staff will 
sefve the Federation to the best of its 
ability. 


Treasurer's Report 


Cash on hand, June 18, 1927: 
In bank iscpetitces rye 
Petty cash in office Bh ee I 


Receipts : 


Dues from individuals and organizations 
Contributions —_ 
Sales of Publications0 2 
Income from investments and bank 
interest on bank balance_.....___ 
Miscellaneous Poet Uae 


Refunds: 


Banquet SRG £21 ste nae 
Traveling expenses. 

Slides 4 NSE Mn ooh 
gE a aah ti Er eB 
Expense account of secretary_. 











Fotal- Reewetei ii ist oe io es: 
OE CS hassle 


Disbursements : 


Salaries ——_ 
Contributions to Volta Bureau. 
Traveling expenses_._.____>_ 
MN, sata ste ccadendiglinini lets rdolagen eae 
Checks returned 
Reporting 1927 oreeenen-~ 

Printing 1927 ee EES 
einem mains io re 








Total disbursements. Bic aris ie Ls 


Cash on hand, June 11, 1928. 


Total Assets: 


Cash as above_____. GRAS 

Securities at purchase price— 
Southwestern Power & Light Bonds 
200 Shares General Electric Spec’l__ 
American Gas & Electric Bonds__— 
8 Shares Electric Power & Light. 


Office Equipment (estimated) .__ 
Depreciation 25 per cent..___. 


Total ammeter 


$4,284.88 
262.93 $4,547.81 








$4,547.81 
6,075.25 
956.50 
179.96 
678.42 
67.07 
90.75 
6.41 
16.92 
61 
17.14 
8,089.03 8,089.03 
$12,636.84 
4,731.00 
650.00 
696.94 
229.47 
4.00 
234.58 
1,013.91 
1,908.10 
9,468.00 9,468.00 
3,168.84 3,168.84 $12,636.84 
| 3,168.84 
2,366.00 
2,000.00 
3,820.00 
735.00 8,921.60 
583.55 
145.89 435.66 





$12,526.10 


—Mrs. B. C. Bowen, Treasurer. 


pen tes pete BPP es Nae a IES 
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Mrs. Bowen expressed appreciation of the cooperation she had received 
from the Washington office and stated that she had been bonded. Dr. New- 
hart then called on Miss Spofford, the Chairman of the Education Committee. 


Report of the Education Committee 


By Fiorence P. Sporrorp 


S I repeat at every Conference, 

the Chairman of the Education 
Committee never has any report of 
her own—not having any Committee 
of her own, since every member works 
under a sub-chairman, whose committee 
is in effect independent, except in mat- 
ters of general policy. 

But this year, in the regrettable ab- 
sence of both sub-chairmen—Mrs. Nor- 
ris of the Committee on Hard of Hear- 
ing Children and Miss Whildin of the 
Teachers’ Committee—I have the privi- 
lege of presenting their reports. 

Before taking them up, I wish to 
speak of the most forward step taken 
under the auspices of the Education 
Committee—the plan for a Federation 
Special Course to train teachers of 
speech-reading for hard of hearing chil- 
dren, which is to be tried out this sum- 
mer at Cleveland. Since the Chairman 
of the Education Committee was merely 
a liaison officer in the business and the 
initiative was taken by Dr. Gordon Ber- 
ry, I will call on him to tell you of it. 

Dr. Berry: I had hoped that Miss 
Spofford would tell you about the Fed- 
eration Special Course, because the credit 
should go to the Education Committee. 

We have been feeling increasingly, as 
audiomecitcr tests have been made and 
the standardization work has been pro- 
gressing, that this work has_ been 
culminating toward one definite point. 
Hard of hearing children have been 
found and will continue to be found in 
need of speech-reading. We will need 
teachers for them and, as far as we 
know, ‘the teachers are not available. 
It was my privilege to write to twenty 
leaders in this work to learn what they 


had to offer toward a solution of the 
problem. Each one replied, and in detail. 
These letters were reviewed and dis- 
cussed by members of the Executive 
Committee, then referred to the Educa- 
tion Committee to be crystallized into 
action. Finally Miss Spofford and her 
Committee called a meeting in Washing- 
ton in May, to which Miss Martha E. 
Bruhn, Miss Estelle E. Samuelson and 
Miss Olive Whildin were invited. Miss 
Spofford, Miss Wright, Miss Timberlake 
and I completed the group. It was de- 
cided to arrange for a course this sum- 
mer, to be sponsored by the Federation, 
for the purpose of training teachers to 
teach speech-reading to hard of hearing 
children. It happened that Miss Whil- 
din had already promised to give a sum- 
mer course in Cleveland. It seemed wise 
to join the course Miss Whildin was 
planning with this larger idea of our 
own. She generously ocered to give up 
her personal plan provided the sponsors 
in Cleveland approved. We wrote to 
Mrs. James R. Garfield and were imme- 
diately assured of co-operation. 


The loyal workers we are particularly 
depending upon are Miss Whildin, Miss 
Samuelson and Miss Bruhn. We have 
asked Miss Lula Bruce of the Central 
Institute to give the lectures on pho- 
netics. Miss Bruhn had already made her 
plans to go abroad, so she has persuad- 
ed Miss Caroline Kimball of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, a nationally known teach- 
er of speech reading, to take care of her 
part in this particular effort. It will be 
a well-rounded, complete course to be 
given for five weeks, four hours each 
morning. Through the generosity of 
the Cleveland sponsors the Federation 
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Course has been underwritten, relieving 
us of all worry concerning any possible 
deficit. We have limited the work to 
teachers who have had three years of 
experience in teaching children. We 
have not insisted that they should have 
normal hearing, but we have stipulated 
that they shall be able to follow lectures. 

I should like to add that this Course 
is not given with any idea of attempting 
to compete with existing courses; it is 
intended for teachers who find it impos- 
sible to get this special training during 
the regular school session. 
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The Federation is to be very heartily 
congratulated for sponsoring this effort 
and filling this need. And we owe much 
to the splendid workers who are to make 
this notable contribution possible. 





Miss Spofford then announced that 
circulars had been sent out from head- 
quarters in regard to the Course and 
that anyone desiring further information 
might apply to Miss Bruhn, Miss Sam- 
uelson, Mrs. Garfield, or to her. She 
then presented the following reports in 
the absence of the Chairmen: 


Committee on Hard of Hearing Children 


By ANNE 


Mr. President and Members of the Fed- 
eration: 


URING the past year there has been 

throughout the country a steadily 
increasing interest in the discovery of 
hard of hearing children, their medical 
care and educational needs. The work 
of the chairman has thus become more 
inspiring than ever. Surveyors, edu- 
cators and others have sought confer- 
ences which have required considerable 
time. Requests have been received from 
authors of papers for statistics and 
general information regarding the work 
for and by the hard of hearing. In 
spite of the part-time clerical help pro- 
vided personally by the chairman, it has 
been impossible to care properly for the 
extensive correspondence in order to 
forward this national work in the most 
efficient manner. 

Work in this special field is enhanced 
by the increasing activities of the vari- 
ous local organizations for the adult 
hard of hearing. They are procuring a 
greater amount of publicity in connec- 
tion with their events. Their members 
also write articles, compose and dis- 
tribute literature, etc. The personal in- 
terviews which they obtain with promi- 
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nent people keep the ground thoroughly 
prepared for the sowing of seeds later, 
either by themselves or by others. 

Through this committee, Science News 
Service has released research items; 
The Division of Physical Education and 
School Hygiene of the National Bureau 
of Education has also carried an an- 
nouncement from us. A demonstration 
of the 4-A audiometer was given by 
invitation before twenty-six nurses from 
different parts of the country who were 
taking the summer course at a State 
Normal School. One of our reports 
sent to Holland was published in part 
in the monthly journal for the hard 
of hearing. A Jugo-Slavian Health 
Officer and a similar official from Eng- 
land made inquiries regarding scientific 
hearing tests for children. 

The importance of preventive meas- 
ures is overlooked. Education along 
these lines must, therefore, begin with 
the medical profession and laity. Ex- 
cellent resolutions have been passed in 
the American Medical Association and 
in national organizations composed of 
otologists. These might well be passed 
also by state and county medical soci- 
eties in order to encourage educators to 
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institute periodic examinations of the 
hearing of all school children. 

Last year the committee consisted 
of fourteen members. In the past, 
members have been widely scattered 
throughout the country. The necessary 
correspondence became too burdensome 
for the chairman to carry. Further, it 
was believed that the time had come 
when discussion in meetings would 
bring more productive results than cor- 
respondence. No fund is available for 
travelling expenses, therefore the local 
field had to be scanned for personnel. 


The problem of the hard of hearing 
child is one which has several phases,— 
Research (testing, relation of deafness 
to health, etc.); Medical (otology) ; 
School Superintendence; Teaching of 
Speech Reading; Schools for the Deaf; 
Public Health Instruction; Psychology ; 
State Departments of Public Health; 
Organizations for the Adult Hard of 
Hearing; Parents; Parent - Teacher 
Groups; and Parochial Schools. It 
was felt that if people who were special- 
ists in these lines could be gotten to- 
gether they could offer valuable advice 
to the chairman. All who were ap- 
proached generously consented to serve. 


The committee has held six meetings 
since October, 1927, with an average 
attendance of nine. Through the cour- 
tesy of the Board of Directors of the 
Speech Readers’ Guild of Boston we 
have met at the Guild House under 
auspicious conditions. 

In response to many inquiries from 
those who desire to start work for hard 
of hearing children in their community, 
the committee has prepared a sheet en- 
titled “Suggested Method of Proce- 
dure.” (Copies of this are available at 
headquarters, price 6 cents each.) 

Realizing how valuable it would be 
if the committee had its own figures on 
which to base recommendations, it was 
suggested that a survey be made of 2,000 
school children in a rural district. Dr. 
Dana Drury was appointed chairman of 
this special investigation, which is being 
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carried out with the cooperation of Su- 
perintendent Love and Dr. A. W. Rowe 
of the Evans Memorial for Clinical Re- 
search and Preventive Medicine. State 
officials have given their approval to 
such a survey. Figures are not yet 
available. 


We have given honorable mention to 
twelve cities and have designated them 
“Three-Point Cities.” They are testing 
by means of the 3-A or 4-A audiometer ; 
are offering special speech reading in- 
struction to hard of hearing children 
apart from that given in schools for the 
deaf; and are utilizing available clinics. 
Though they do not maintain an ambu- 
latory clinic such as the one in Roches- 
ter, they diligently care for those chil- 
dren in need of treatment at the already 
established clinics in the local hospitals. 


The original ten cities of January, 
1928, are: Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, 
Fall River, Rochester (N. Y.), San 
Francisco, Springfield (Mass.), Syra- 
cuse, Toledo and Washington, D. C. 
Somerville and St. Louis have recently 
been added to the list. It is unfortunate 
that inability to secure a teacher has 
prevented Columbus, Ohio, from being 
included in the original list. As several 
cities are today meeting two of the three 
requirements to become “Three-Point 
Cities,” it is hoped that in the near fu- 
ture they will complete the third point 
and thus be placed upon the honor roll. 
Teachers turn to us for help regarding 
the advice given by doctors to children 
not to study speech reading. After 
seriously considering the matter, this 
committee has gone on record as urging 
school doctors and otologists to recom- 
mend lip-reading lessons for hard of 
hearing children. The committee knows 
from experience that lip-reading is ex- 
tremely beneficial, and we have never 
yet met a person who has been hurt 
in any way by it. Supplementing this 
statement it might be well to add that 
in the special schools for the hard of 
hearing in Germany “it happened not 
infrequently that the parents maintained 
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that the hearing of their children had 
so greatly improved as to warrant a 
re-transfer to the old school. The chil- 
dren in question likewise stated that they 
could hear everything. . . . On testing 
them it appeared that the supposed 
increased hearing power was simply the 
acquired skill in reading the lips.” 


News which comes to us is significant 
and most interesting. In the “Health 
Survey of 86 Cities” published not long 
ago by the American Child Health 
Association, no special mention is made 
of hearing tests. It is, therefore, ex- 
tremely gratifying to find that in the 
present health survey conducted in 70 
cities, tests by the 4-A audiometer are 
included. Principals, teachers, nurses 
and children are attracted to this new 
test. The published report of this in- 
vestigation is eagerly awaited. 

An official of this same Association 
asked us what steps were being taken 
to develop audiometer methods or other 
tests for pre-school children. We com- 
municated with the Merrill-Palmer 
School, the Yale Psycho Clinic, and the 
Institute of Child Welfare of New York 
City. None of these were able to fur- 
nish us with the desired information. 
The Merrill-Palmer School did, how- 
ever, state that their scale of mental 
tests as applied to deaf children made 
possible the selection of normal deaf 
children from sub-normal deaf chil- 
dren in the institution for the feeble- 
minded. This differentiation had not 
been made by any other test. 


An attachment for the 4-A audiom- 
eter which has been loaned to us for 
experimental purposes “boosts” the 
sound which comes through the re- 
ceiver. It has been very helpful in sev- 
eral cases. One was that ofa little child 
who failed to show any response when 
tested by the 4-A, the 3-A or other 
means, but who made a_ distinct 
response, brightened, and repeated with 
joy the numbers when the “booster” 
was attached to the 4-A. The parents 
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at once noticed the difference in the 
child’s attitude. 


The Summer Round-Up of the Chil- 
dren, conducted by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, states 
that in last summer’s Round-Up 152 
hearing defects were reported and 
treated. While this figure may appear 
small, it is significant compared to the 
meager report of the previous year. 


The completed report of the National 
Research Council’s Committee on the. 
Survey of Schools for the Deaf is indeed 
valuable. Mr. Fusfeld says “that the 
early years of childhood are the most 
susceptible to the causes of deafness, 
and that this is further reflected in the 
descending ratio of the occurrence of 
deafness with each succeeding year.” 
This puts a final stamp of conviction 
on our repeated statements that work 
with the children is of paramount im- 
portance if deafness in later years is 
to be decreased. Out of 3,743 children 
examined in schools for the deaf, 900 
had been for some time in schools for 
the hearing. Thirty and three-tenths per 
cent of the 900 had spent five or 
more years in such schools. In the 
Day Schools the percentage was higher 
than in the residential schools. A large 
number had a considerable amount of 
hearing. We are wondering what, if 
any, recommendations will be made in 
regard to these children. To put a child 
who has acquired language and still 
speaks intelligently into a school where 
children are just learning to speak and 
are far behind him educationally, is a 
matter which needs adjustment. 


Many officials of schools for the deaf 
have changed their attitude toward 
our endeavors since the audiometer tests 
have shown that there are enough chil- 
dren with slightly defective hearing to 
warrant caring for them in_ special 
groups. Further, it costs less to edu- 
cate a child in a special class than in a 
special school. We hope that teachers 
of the deaf will become better acquainted 
with the needs of hard of hearing chil- 
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dren. It is also advisable for teachers 
of hard of hearing children to acquaint 
themselves with the educational needs 
of deaf children. 


Today we have the scientific testing 
by the 4-A audiometer, and this scien- 
tific test has been recognized by the 
Bureau of Education in the acceptance 
of our Commission’s Report published 
by the Bureau as School Health Studies 
No. 13, July, 1927. Two states (New 
York and Massachusetts) have gone on 
record as approving this method in the 
list of tests to be used. The New York 
State Department of Education has 
ordered a 4-A audiometer. 


About 125 of these instruments were 
sold during the past year to the follow- 
ing: clubs for the adult hard of hearing 
to be used in their prevention cam- 
paigns; boards of education or of public 
health; otologists; hospitals; research 
laboratories; county institutions; health 
districts; colleges; sanitariums; and 
schools for the deaf. Our list of these 
owners is incomplete, but those known 
to us are given in the Appendix. Of 
the 42 cities listed, 19 report an ap- 
proximate total of 180,000 examined 
during the past year. 


When we began our survey in 1924 
the Rochester Deafness Prevention Clin- 
ic, founded in 1909, stood almost alone 
in the field. Today about twelve cities 
have examining otologists and fifteen 
report that children are taken to clinics. 

Twenty-two cities are offering speech 
reading instruction to hard of hearing 
children. Fourteen of them report an 
approximate number of 1,400 so in- 
structed. These figures are given with 
hesitancy as they are far from com- 
plete. Now we have three text books 
on this subject. (See Appendix.) Of 
the 165 teachers for the hard of hear- 
ing only a few are qualified to teach 
children. The audiometer tests have 
made it clear that many children should 
supplement their defective hearing with 
speech reading ability. Believing that 
soon there will be a dearth of teachers, 
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the Federation has taken the initiative 
and has instituted a Special Training 
Course to be given at Cleveland this 
summer. 

Before closing this report with a 
resumé of some of the information at 
hand, it is recommended that more fre- 
quent brief releases from this commit- 
tee be printed and distributed. When 
funds are available a full-time secretary 
should be engaged to adequately care 
for the routine work, thus leaving the 
chairman free for the creative part 
making of new contacts, writing, visit- 
ing, etc. 

A cursory glance at the following 
notes will give an idea of how the work 
is being carried on. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Bloomfield, N. J., is ready to purchase 
a 4-A audiometer if a nearby town will 
join in ownership. 

Boston, Mass.—As this was the first 
city in the country, if not in the world, 
to provide for the medical inspection of 
its school children, it is gratifying to 
know that during the past year 20,658 
children have been tested by the 4-A 
Audiometer (all doubtful cases retested). 
Four hundred and fifty-two had a defect 
in both ears, 1,165 in one ear only. 
Speech reading instruction has been rec- 
ommended for 207. The local club for 
the adult hard of hearing owns a 4-A 
Audiometer and has received invitations 
from 37 nearby schools or centers to 
demonstrate same. Twenty-four demon- 
strations have been made and 13,500 
children, teachers, visitors and others 
have been tested. There is little doubt 
that it was due to these demonstrations 
that six of the towns have purchased 
the Audiometer. Through this commit- 
tee the club received an invitation to at- 
tend the school hygiene conferences of 
the state, at the five centers, and at the 
close of the meetings the 4-A_ was 
demonstrated. 

Chicago, Illinois—The preventive pro- 
gram for school children is supervised 
and financed by the League for the Hard 
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of Hearing. It is responsible for a full- 
time medical service worker for ten 
months, a part-time trained nurse, and 
a part-time paid car specialist. In the 
fall of 1927 the League started work in 
five additional schools. Of the 4,157 pu- 
pils in these schools, 621 boys and girls 
were unable to hear the whisper test at 
twenty feet. The field worker follows 
up these cases, visits homes, brings chil- 
dren to neighborhood clinics and dis- 
pensaries. It is needless to speak of the 
value of such service, but it is unfortu- 
nate that such a large city looks to one 
of our club groups to do its work. The 
Budget Department of the Board of 
Education has not yet acted on Dr. Bru- 
ner’s recommendation for six 4-A’s to 
be used in the schools of Chicago. 

Columbus, Ohio, has an extremely ac- 
tive group in the club as well as the 
active help of the School Nurse and Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. The nurse uses the League’s 
Audiometer three days a week. Ten 
thousand one hundred and _ forty-eight 
children have been tested, 2,575 retested, 
and 557 found to have defective hearing. 

Detroit, Michigan—Work for hard of 
hearing children is under the able direc- 
tion of the School for the Deaf. Teach- 
ers have been trained to go to hard of 
hearing children when it is possible for 
such to continue in their regular lessons 
with the help of speech reading. 

Fall River, Massachusetts—All chil- 
dren above the sixth grade are tested 
with the 4-A. Many who are quite hard 
of hearing had never realized it. Inter- 
esting reports are made of individual 
cases. There is need on the part of doc- 
tors of better understanding of the value 
of speech reading, and of the realization 
by parents that medical measures should 
be undertaken to prevent deafness later 
in life, especially when the parents are 
themselves hard of hearing. 

From City “A” comes a message from 
a woman who had been a High School 
teacher until five years ago. Through 
the Department of Lip-Reading of the 
N. E. A. at the convention two years 
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ago, she became interested in lip-reading. 
She studied it and conferred with the 
school superintendent, who said that he 
was waiting only to be informed how to 
attack the problem of the hard of hear- 
ing. He knew of a Foundation which 
would undoubtedly provide funds when 
he was ready. The teacher gave him the 
VoLTa Review and our reports and she 
spoke on the subject before clubs. 

City “B”—A former teacher of speech- 
reading reports that the Superintendent 
of Schools will see her. She writes for 
helpful statistics. Later the Director of 
the Bureau of Nurses writes for infor- 
mation. 

New York City—The New York 
League maintains a model clinic and is 
generous in lending its Audiometer. The 
Chairman has not received the latest 
reports on the work, and is therefore 
unable to give information regarding 
what she is sure is a most active 
and progressive program. The High 
School Division of the city owns a 
4-A  Audiometer. The Principal of 
Public School 47 realizes that more 
adequate measures must be undertaken 
to care for semi-deaf children. The San- 
zoray Club co-operates with this princi- 
pal in offering handicraft to some of the 
pupils in the school and in sending a 
few to a summer camp. 

Newton, Massachusetts, is finding many 
children with defective hearing, whereas 
the whisper test formerly used disclosed 
none. Out of 3,299 tested in a cross- 
section from the third grade up, in a 
Junior High and High Vocational it was 
found that 235 had a defect. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Twelve hard of 
hearing children are cared for in one 
school building. The Vice-Chairman of 
the Research Committee of the League 
seeks information from the Chairman of 
this committee. A city official had first 
considered the 4-A unsatisfactory. After 
a demonstration before ten of the district 
doctors he was satisfied that reports of 
tests had not exaggerated the percentage 
of deafness. 

Portland, Maine—The club has ient 
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its 4-A to the School for the Deaf, and 
at present the School Nurses are using 
it under the Health Department of the 
Public Schools. 

St. Louis, Missouri, has three lip-read- 
ing centers. The otological department 
of the League co-operates with the Hy- 
giene Department of the City and gives 
free medical attention to children who 
cannot pay for it. The 4-A is used by 
the Board of Education. Children with 
a defect are tested individually with the 
2-A. The Inspectors of Hygiene make 
the tests. “The test is practical and not 
too complicated to be administered gen- 
erally.” “It is the best means we have 
today for detecting hearing loss among 
school children.” “The testing of hear- 
ing by whispered voice or watch is very 
unsatisfactory, unreliable, and not prac- 
ticable in schools.” Six thousand two 
hundred and thirty-five tested, 803 retest- 
ed, 2.6 per cént showed loss of 9 per cent 
or more in one ear, 0.9 per cent showed 
loss of 9 per cent or more in both ears. 


San Francisco, California—Dr. Frank 
H. Rodin, Assistant Medical Inspector, 
presented a valuable paper before the 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Section of 
the California Medical Association in 
April, 1927. He declared that a mod- 
erate degree of deafness is often an ob- 
stacle in the education of the young. 
The word “deaf” unduly alarms parents. 
These children are not deaf; they are 
hard of hearing and should be so called. 
The Board of Education supplied a tech- 
nician and, beginning with Grade IV, 
all children through the Junior High 
were tested (9 to 16 years). Those with 
loss of 9 S. U. or more were retested. 
It is not always easy to decide just how 
much loss of hearing incapacitates a 
child so that lip-reading instruction is 
necessary. In discussion of the paper, 
Dr. I. H. Jones calls the 4-A a most 
ingenious and beautiful instrument; says 
that measurements with instruments of 
precision will bring out beginning hear- 
ing defects in many instances perhaps 
five or ten years before defects will be 
so gross as to be noticed by those with 
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whom the children have ordinary con- 
versation. It was also stated: “This 
quick group test facilitates both speed 
and accuracy.” The Board of Health 
welcomes into the field the advent of the 
4-A. It is believed that compelling the 
child to put down on paper the sound he 
hears from the phonograph registers defi- 
nitely what he hears and results in less 
error than any other group tests with 
which they have had experience. 

Santa Barbara, California—Work is 
proceeding well. Dr. Lamb, the School 
Physician, is much interested, and Miss 
Scriver is helping him with the investi- 
gation. 

APPENDIX 2 


(It is known that the lists here given 
are incomplete. Further information is 
gratefully received by the Chairman.) 


PARTIAL LIST OF OWNERS OF 
4-A AUDIOMETER 
Calif ornia— 

Los Angeles City Schools 

Los Angeles County 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin Local Health District 

Santa Barbara City Schools 


Connecticut— 
Westport 
Indiana— 
Gary 
Hammond 
lowa— 
Iowa State College, Ames 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Louisiana—- 
Truro Hospital, New Orleans 


Maine— 
Speech Readers’ Club of Portland 


Maryland— 
Baltimore 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 


Massachusetts— 
Beverly 
Boston 
Evans Memorial for Clinical Research 
and Preventive Medicine, Boston 
Fall River 
Melrose 
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Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
Boston 
Newton 
Norwood 
Somerville 
Springfield 
Speech Readers’ Guild of Boston 
Waltham 
Worcester 
Michigan— 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek 
Detroit , 
Ypsilanti 


Uinnesota— 
Minneapolis 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


APPENDIX 3 


Missouri— 
St. Louis 


Nebraska— 
Omaha 


New Jersey— 
Camden 
N. J. School for the Deaf, Trenton 


New York— 
Brooklyn 
Mt. Vernon 
High School. Div. New York City 
N. Y. League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, New York 
Rochester 
Syracuse 


Ohio— 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Columbus League for the Hard of 
Hearing 
Dayton 


Pennsylvania— 

Erie 
South Carolina— 
_ Charleston 
Tennessee— 

Memphis 

Shelby County Schools 
Texas— 


Fort Worth, 
Houston 
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Utah— 

Salt Lake City 
W ashington— 

Spokane 

Six have been ordered for use through- 
out the Hawaiian Islands. 

One is owned by the Board of Edu- 
cation of Honolulu. 

U. S. Government (Dr. 
Washington, D. C. 

Eight doctors own 4-A Audiometers. 


APPENDIX 4 


Cities known to be giving speech read- 
ing instruction to hard of hearing chil- 
dren apart from classes in schools for 
the deaf: 


Calif ornia— 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
District of Columbia -- 
Washington 


Kempf), 


[llinois— 
East Chicago 
lowa— 
Des Moines 
Maryland— 
Baltimore 
Massachuseits—- 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Fall River 
Lynn 
Somerville 
Springfield 
Gloucester 
Michigan— 
Detroit 
Missouri— 
St. Louis 
New York— 
Brooklyn 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Ohio— 
Toledo 
Pennsylvania— 
Erie 
Philadelphia 
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Texas— 
Houston 
APPENDIX 5 
The following cities have examining 
otologists : 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Chicago, Illinois 
Flint, Michigan 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New York, New York 
Richmond, Virginia 
Rochester, New York 
Schenectady, New York 
Syracuse, New York 


Textbooks on elementary lip-reading: 
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“Elementary Lessons in Lip-Reading,” 
by Martha E. Bruhn. 


“Lip-Reading for the Deafened Child,” 
by Stowell, Samuelson and Lehman. 


“Lip-Reading for Class Instruction,” 
by Louise I. Morganstern. 


Nore:—Since the compilation of the above 
appendix Columbus, Ohio, has been added to 
the list of “Three-Point Cities”; testing with 
the 4-A Audiometer is going forward in Nor- 
folk and Richmond, Virginia, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, Augusta, Georgia, Gary, In- 
diana and Phoenix, Airizona; speech reading 
instruction is now being given to hard of 
hearing children in Memphis, Tenn., Gary, 
Ind., Flint, Mich. Columbus, Ohio, and 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


Report of the Teachers’ Committee 
By Outve A. WHILDIN 


HE Teachers’ Committee was com- 

posed of three sub-committees this 
year, according to the plan worked out 
and found successful last year. Section I, 
with Miss Gertrude Bergen as Chair- 
man, had the difficult task of preparing 
a Central Registry of Teachers of 
Speech Reading to be used as a basis 
for membership in the Teachers’ Coun- 
cil in the Federation and also to give 
us the information we required if we 
contemplate forming a Placement Bu- 
reau. The work of collecting all these 
names and of securing an adequate pro- 
fessional history has assumed tremen- 
dous proportions so that we are forced 
to submit a report that is incomplete. 
We hope, however, that the Board will 
allow us to continue this valuable piece 
of work next year, and to make our 
recommendations upon its completion. 


Section II had Miss Helen Scriver as 
Chairman. The work of this committee 
has been largely handicapped by the 
lack of response from those to whom 
letters were sent. It was our effort to 
establish classes for the teaching of 
Adult Speech Reading in cities where 
such classes did not already exist, and 


to promote the opening of additional 
classes in places where they were al- 
ready in operation. Although we can- 
not be sure that the opening of any 
new classes has been the direct outcome 
of our labors, we are gratified to know 
that the letters sent out by the Chair- 
man were a source of inspiration to 
those who were actively engaged in the 
difficult work of interesting school of- 
ficials in this work. We feel that every 
city should have free classes under the 
direction ‘of the public school system 
and hope to continue our work in spon- 
soring the establishment of these classes 
for adults. 


Section III prepared the program for 
the Teachers’ Council. Miss Marie 
Pless as Chairman has arranged, with 
the aid of her committee, a very inter- 
esting and helpful program. It is 
hoped that teachers will take advantage 
of these meetings, bringing to them 
suggestions for their improvement and 
carrying away helpful ideas. The pro- 
gram is confined to two papers and an 
Open Forum for the discussion of prob- 
lems directly bearing upon professional 
interest. Time has also been allowed 
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Elizabeth E. Sargent 


for the report and discussion of the 
work of a special committee which was 
given the problem of establishing mini- 
mum requirements for the certification 
of teachers of speech reading. This 
special committee was made up of out- 
standing teachers representing all 
schools. Miss Clara Ziegler, Chairman, 
Miss Josephine Timberlake, Miss Mary 
Dugane, Miss Elizabeth DeLany and 
Miss Estelle Samuelson composed the 
committee. We*believe that the find- 
ings of this committee in its study con- 
ducted among all existing schools of 
speech reading that are training teach- 
ers, and in public institutions giving 
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such normal work, will be of inestima- 
ble value to the Federation in its atti- 
tude towards the teaching profession. 

The Chairmen of all the sub-commit- 
tees have shown great interest and in- 
defatigable cooperation in carrying out 
the work assigned to them. The Chair- 
man of the Teachers’ Committee takes 
great pleasure in commending them to 
the representatives of the Federation 
herewith assembled. 

Dr. NewnHart: We will next hear the 
report of the Employment Committee, 
by the Chairman, Miss Elizabeth E. Sar- 
gent. 


Report of Employment Committee 


By Euizasetu E. Sarcent 


T our last Annual Conference it was 

decided to centralize the work of the 
Committee by conducting it from head- 
quarters. The Committee consists of 
Miss Estelle E. Samuelson and Miss 
Ann Lehman of New York, and the 
Chairman, Miss Sargent. 

The first of a series of articles on 
employment appeared in the September, 
192%, News Letter. The numerous in- 
quiries resulting from these articles and 
the general popularity of the series 
have justified its continuance in the 
Federation Digest. Those asked to 
contribute to this department have been 
most cooperative and generous in shar- 
ing their experiences with our readers. 

The excellent work of our Publicity 
Chairman, and in particular her article, 
“Deafness Proves a Money Maker,” 
has resulted in numerous inquiries at 
headquarters. 

The Committee is handicapped by its 
inability to do actual placement work. 
The splendid response of the local or- 
ganizations regarding the cases referred 
to them has offset this to a certain 
extent. Vocational advice has been 
given in many instances, a very impor- 


tant part of our national work as has 
been proved by the letters of apprecia- 
tion received at headquarters. Several 
local clubs for the hard of hearing have 
been helped and encouraged in starting 
employment bureaus, and there seems 
to be a general awakening to the ueces- 
sity of including this important work 
in club activities. 

We have interviewed a number of 
employers and investigated business op- 
portunities and schools in Washington 
and elsewhere. The Haskin Informa- 
tion Bureau and the Better Business Bu- 
reans have cooperated with us in these 
investigations. The United States Bu- 
reau of Education has helped with in- 
formation regarding Vocational Schools. 
The American Red Cross, the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf in Day- 
ton, Ohio, the Bureau of Social Work 
in Hamilton, Ohio, and the local organ- 
izations for the hard of hearing have 
helped us in case work problems. 

A questionnaire regarding the effect 
of unionized labor on the deafened 
worker was sent out in February from 
headquarters to all of the Constituent 
Bodies. Interesting data has been com- 
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piled from the replies. At the request 
of the San Francisco League a detailed 
report on “Occupational Deafness in 
California” has been sent in for our 
files. We also have on file a copy of 
the report relating to deafness in all 
States having workmen’s compensation. 
This was compiled by Miss Genevieve 
Foley under the supervision of Miss 
Samuelson of the New York League. 
The Federation, represented by the 
Chairman of this Committee, became a 
member of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation in February. The 
Association had previously expressed 
an interest in our work and willingness 
to cooperate in legislation affecting the 
deafened employee. Donald A. Laird, 
editor of Industrial Psychology, has in- 
vited us to contribute an employment 
article to be published in his magazine. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE 


1. That a special folder be prepared 
for the purpose of interesting employers 
and the public in general in the eco- 
nomic problems of the deafened. 

2. That the Federation be represented 
at one Rehabilitation Conference each 
year. 

3. That the Zone Vice-Presidents co- 
operate with the Committee by referring 
to the economic problems of the deaf- 
ened in their Zone letters; that they 
urge and encourage the organizations 
in their zones to familiarize themselves 
with legislation affecting and neglecting 
the deafened worker; and that they 
seek to secure the cooperation of Rotary 
Clubs, Merchant Associations, Kiwanis 
Clubs, and other civic organizations, in 
behalf of the deafened employee. 


Report of Chairman of Finance Committee 
By Ceuta P. Norr 


HE present Chairman of the Fnance 

Committee has held office since 
January only, when Mr. Smith, the for- 
mer Chairman, went abroad. 

My endeavor has been to make con- 
tacts with all sections of the country by 
asking one or more representatives of 
each Zone to act as sub-chairmen. 

In Zone I, of which I myself dm a 
member, Mr. Childs of New York kind- 
ly consented to retain membership on the 
committee. In Zone III, Miss Murphy 
of Chicago is sub-chairman, with Mrs. 
Kauffman of Columbus and Mr. Turley 
of St. Louis as aids. 

In Zone IV, Miss Kenfield of San 
Francisco represents the Coast organiza- 
tions, and Mrs. Matilda W. Smith of 
Denver, the interior. 

As we feel it is important not to dupli- 
cate the work of the Membership Com- 
mittee, our efforts have necessarily been 
somewhat restricted.. We have sent out 


a number of copies of a form letter with 
varying results. Through these appeals 
sent mainly to persons outside of the 
clubs we have obtained memberships and 
gifts to a moderate extent and have 
made contacts which may prove of value. 

I am most happy to report a gift of 
$1,000 from a generous giver, who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous. Other gifts 
ranging from $200 to $500 have been 
received from former contributors. 

In April, I spent two weeks in Wash- 
ington, giving a great deal of time with 
Miss Wright’s help to preparing an ap- 
peal to the Commonwealth Fund of New 
York. Our hopes were high but, sad to 
say, our appeal was one of the many 
that the Board rejected. Are we down- 
hearted? No, we will try again else- 
where. 

As the public comes to recognize that 
deafness is preventable and that children 
may be saved from this serious handi- 
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Mrs. Maurice W. Dickey 


cap, we may trust that funds to further 
the work of the Federation will be 
forthcoming. 

Dr. Newuart: Mrs. Dickey, the 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee, 
is unable to be present, and her report 
will be read by the secretary, Betty C. 
Wright. 

Miss WricuT: I feel that the Fed- 
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eration owes a great deal to Mrs. Dickey. 
I wish that we could fully realize the 
amount of work she has done as Chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee. Per- 
haps you have noticed in your local 
papers that work for the hard of hearing 
has been given a great deal of publicity 
lately. Mrs. Dickey should receive the 
major portion of the credit for this. 


Report of the Committee on Publicity 


By Mrs. Maurice W. Dickey 


Mr. President, Members of the Confer- 
ence: 

F this report seems to be something 

of a eulogy of the press, it is because 
the committee has concentrated on news- 
paper publicity, judging it the most 
valuable publicity there is. And if the 
fact that every bit of special newspaper 
material sent out by the committee has 
received publication is any indication 
of success, then this committee can 
claim a fair measure of accomplishment, 
for nothing which has been offered the 
newspapers in the way of special ma- 
terial has been refused. 

The plan for the year was to feed 
material to the press at stated intervals, 
and to add “special stories” when there 
seemed a good chance of their being 
acceptable. In carrying out this plan 
a clip sheet has been sent out from time 
to time—four in all—to one hundred 
newspapers all over the country. These 
newspapers were chosen carefully; in 
some cases because of their wide circu- 
lation; in others, because of their strong 
influence. The clip sheets contained 
excerpts from the Votta Review, and 
items of interest from various sources. 
Mrs. Laura Davies Holt was represented 
in them by an able series of thumb 
nail sketches of deafened people who 
have succeeded, and in every issue em- 
ployment incidents which would appeal 
especially to newspaper readers were 


used. Care was taken to shape up the 
clip sheet in such a way as would be 
easiest for newspaper editors to handle, 
and this included the writing of heads 
in good newspaper style. It was hoped 
that these clip sheets would be used as 
miscellany or “fillers” by the various 
newspapers, and while the results from 
such work come in slowly, we have 
reason to believe that the material has 
been widely used. We hope that with 
the clip sheet we have started a cam- 
paign of educating the press to the 
idea that the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
is constantly on the job and will be 
he: rd from often. We hope that our 
successors on this committee will see 
fit to continue the clip sheet service, so 
that the work already started in that 
direction may not fall to the ground. 
Through special articles, an effort has 
been made to emphasize various branch- 
es of our work such as the employment 
problem, the hard of hearing child in 
the public schools, the prevention of 
deafness, the rehabilitation socially of 
the deafened adult, the value of lip 
reading, the stand against fake healing 
devices and tréatments. In this work 
we have used the services of the Asso- 
ciated Press. This service reaches at 
least 1,200 papers and is extremely 
valuable. The Newspaper Enterprise 
Association has published a Sunday 
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feature article on lip-reading, serving 
many strong newspapers in all parts 
of the country. Dr. Frank Crane, who 
writes semi-sermons for a_ syndicate 
taken by many newspapers, and read 
especially by business men, has written 
for the committee an article on employ- 
ment of the deafened. Dr. Arthur Dean, 
a syndicate writer of popular articles, 
has written about the hard of hearing 
child, and has become much interested 
in our work. Other syndicate writers, 
whom we have not approached directly, 
have voluntarily written on phases of 
our work, and we believe that the urge 
to do this has come from other matter 
which the committee has placed in the 
newspapers. 

We are particularly pleased that the 
Frederic J. Haskin letter service has 
sent out two articles, one on the employ- 
ment problem, and one on the hard of 
hearing child problem. This service 
is of long standing and is used by many 
of the most influential papers in the 
country. 

Advance publicity of this ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Federation has been 
sent out through the Associated Press, 
and through the clip sheet, and if our 
plans for the publicity of the doings of 
this convention do not miscarry, the 
country is going to know something 
about it. 

We have tried to start a news picture 
service, sending out pictures through the 
various picture service agencies, but have 
made little progress because of the diffi- 
culty of securing live photographs—pic- 
tures that tell a story. We have sent out 
four or five, however, through the Asso- 
ciated Press feature picture service. 

There is great opportunity for maga- 
zine publicity, both in the special maga- 
zines, and in the popular magazines, 
but the press of work has given little 
time to develop these opportunities. 
Certain members of the Federation have 
been solicited for articles on our work, 
however, and we believe that the con- 
stant newspaper publicity has quick- 
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ened the interest of magazine editors, 
and has made access to the magazines 
more free. Miss Estelle E. Samuelson 
wrote for the committee a vivid article 
on the employment problem, and it was 
placed with Jndustry, an industrial 
magazine of Massachusetts. It is a 
small magazine, but it has a wide circu- 
lation and considerable influence among 
the trades of Massachusetts. It is prob- 
able that the employment problem 
might be much helped by articles of 
this nature in the different trade maga- 
zines of the several states, and it may 
well be a matter which the separate 
clubs and leagues could take up. 


Because of a suggestion from Miss 
Jessamine Kelsey of the Los Angeles 
League for the Hard of Hearing that 
there were possibilities in slow motion 
pictures of lip-reading for publicity 
purposes, we asked her to investigate 
the matter. It seemed to us that while 
slow motion pictures might not be 
altogether desirable for the teaching 
of lip-reading, they would be excellent 
for publicity if reels could be made and 
supplied to the regular movie houses. 
Thus a certain public would be ad- 
vised about lip-reading as they would 
in no other way. Such reels might be 
displayed also before organizations of 
hearing people, with the view of getting 
before them what the local hard of 
hearing clubs are doing. Miss Kelsey 
has interested motion picture producers 
in this work, but progress has been 
necessarily slow and there is nothing 
definite to report as yet. Professor 
Watson of Marietta College, a psycholo- 
gist and maker of certain instruments, 
has become interested and has taken 
pains to send us a statement of what 
he thinks might be accomplished 
through slow motion lip-reading pic- 
tures, with projectors for small gather- 
ings. 

While the chairman has had no regu- 
lar committee this year, she has called 
upon different members of the organiza- 
tion to help her from time to time and 
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wishes to thank them for their prompt 
and interested response. The constant 
advice, suggestions, and help from head- 
quarters at Washington have been most 
inspiring, and little progress could have 
been made without them. 

It may not be out of place to remark 
in closing that one of the things which 
has been most impressed on the chair- 
man this year is the amount of time 
which must be spent on publicity work, 
if it is done adequately. As the Feder- 
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ation’s activities increase, the task will 
become a most heavy one, and the time 
is not far distant when the need will be 
felt for a paid publicity worker with 
headquarters in Washington, near the 
source of information. The chairman 
believes there is no work for the Feder- 
ation which will be of more value than 
publicity, for if the bread of informa- 
tion is constantly and intelligently cast 
upon the waters of publicity, it will 
invariably return buttered. 


Report of the Committee on Exhibits 


By Exvizasetu E. Sarcent 


Mr. Chairman, Members and Friends of 
the Federation: 

N addition to the Chairman, the Com- 

mittee on Exhibits consists of four 
active members—Mrs. Alice R. Stro- 
bridge of Minneapolis, Mrs. James F. 
Norris of Boston, Mrs. Howell Wash- 
ington of Murfreesboro, Tennessee, and 
Mr. M. U. Becker of St. Louis. 

The year 1927-28 has been rich in 
opportunities both for the Federation 
and the local organizations for the hard 
of hearing. That the local clubs are be- 
coming more cognizant of the value of 
the exhibit in promoting interest in their 
community work has been evidenced by 
the many requests for the Federation 
posters, three sets of which are now 
available for traveling exhibits. The 
posters prepared for the 1927 meeting 
of the American Medical Association 
were displayed by the Charleston League 
at the Annual Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Fair. It is interesting to note that 
this League was awarded the blue rib- 
bon for having the best educational ex- 
hibit at the Fair. 

An exhibit held in connection with 
the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education 
Association at Boston in February helped 
to establish important contacts with peo- 
ple prominent in educational affairs. 


Much of the success of the exhibit was 
due to the untiring work of the local 
chairman, Mrs. Norris, and the splendid 
cooperation of the Speech Readers’ Guild 
of Boston. 

An exhibit was sent to the National 
Conference of Social Work in Memphis 
in May. Mrs. Howell Washington was 
the competent demonstrator in charge. 
This is the third time that we have had 
a booth in connection with this organ- 
ization. 

A new set of posters was prepared 
for the Scientific Exhibit of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association held in Minne- 
apolis in June. The framed Sesquicen- 
tennial Award Certificate was an inter- 
esting feature of the display. The Fed- 
eration is indebted to Mrs. Strobridge 
and the Minneapolis League for the suc- 
cess of the exhibit. Federation reprints 
have been freely distributed at all of 
these meetings. 

‘A nucleus has been formed for a set 
of educational slides to be sent out from 
headquarters to illustrate public lectures. 
These slides will be sent out at a mini- 
mum cost to cover mailing and possible 
breakage. 

A special appropriation was made at 
the January Board Meeting to cover the 
cost of preparing special Hearing Week 
folders to be sent to the local organiza- 
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tions for free distribution. Many letters 
have been received at headquarters with 
these folders inclosed, showing that our 
message has reached many homes. Near- 
ly all of the organizations observed 
Hearing Week, and many gratifying re- 
ports have been received. 

The New York League kindly dis- 
tributed our literature from its booth at 
the meeting of the New York Parent- 
Teacher Association in April. 

We have been invited to take part in 
the American Public Health Association 
exhibit in Chicago in October, an invi- 
tation which we shall accept if free space 
is available. At Mrs. Norris’ solicitation, 
contributions to the amount of $51.50 
were made by individuals, by the Boston 
Guild, and by our new organization, the 
Worcester League, to help defray the 
expenses of our booth at the N. E. A. 
The volunteer assistance of the Boston 
Guild and the Minneapolis League have 
helped to keep down our expenses. Fed- 
eration literature has been sold at all of 
our exhibits except the A. M. A. 
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No action has been taken in regard to 
the Smithsonian exhibit. 

Some valuable publicity material has 
been added to the Federation Scrap 
Book. 

The Committee Recommends: 

1. That the Federation budget provide 
for preparing suitable literature for ex- 
hibits to be sent to the organizations re- 
questing it. A Federation pamphlet is 
suggested. 

2. That money be appropriated to pre- 
pare one new exhibit each year. 

3. That a Delineograph be purchased 
to use at the Conferences and places 
where we wish to show our slides. 
(This costs about $60, is easy to carry 
around, and is easy to operate.) 

4. That $150 be appropriated for pre- 
paring special Hearing Week folders 
and circulars. 

5. That money be provided to pay the 
expenses of the National Chairman at 
those exhibits where there is no local 
organization for the hard of hearing to 
take charge. 


Report of the Research Committee 


By Harvey Fietcuer, Pu. D. 


OU heard yesterday the paper of 
Dr. Fowler which represented the 
work which had been done by the di- 
vision of Medical Research. The prin- 
cipal work of the Committee on Physical 


Research during this past year, I 
should say, has been in cooperation with 
other research organizations. You will 
remember that the Research Committee 
undertook to develop an _ instrument 
which would be suitable for testing the 
hearing of school children. That work 
has been completed. It is still, however, 
working on the best methods by which 
this instrument can be used in the school 
room and, in this work, we have co- 
operated with the American Child Health 


Association. Possibly some of you have 
seen some of the work that they have 
been doing in that regard throughout 
the country. No suitable method has 
yet been worked out for testing children 
of the first and second grades, although 
an attempt is being made to work out 
some group method of testing which will 
be suitable. Something has been tried 
in the way of making pictures and ask- 
ing a child to fill in the blanks, some- 
thing similar to the intelligence test, and 
very simple. However, nothing has yet 
evolved from the work which we can 
recommend. As it now stands there is 
no adequate method of testing children 
of first and second grades. 

The Committee has been approached 











Business Session 


by the National Research Committee, and 
some members of your organization have 
been appointed on that Committee to 
help outline a very large program of re- 
search on problems of the deaf. When 
the Committee commenced its work, 
those who called the conference had in 
mind mainly the problems of the deaf. 
As the work of the Committee pro- 
gressed, it was soon evident that the 
major problem was concerned with the 
deafened rather than with the deaf. At 
the present time ten sub-committees have 
been appointed by the master research 
committee to work out definite plans of 
research which will have a direct bearing 
upon the deafened. A very definite out- 
line has been made to determine how to 
rate audiphone sets, how to determine 
what is an ideal set and how to select 
these sets for a particular kind of deaf- 
ness, a thing in which you are all vitally 
interested. Ultimately, when this plan 
of research is completed, which neces- 
sarily will take some time, we are in 
hopes that you will be able to go to a 
manufacturer or otologist or to a League 
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for the Hard of Hearing—I don’t know 
where this experimental laboratory is to 
be located—and there, after knowing 
your type of deafness and the condi- 
tions .under which you desire to use a 
set, you will be able to select intelligent- 
ly the kind of aid which will be best 
for your purpose. 

It is through these contacts with other 
research organizations as well as our 
own that the Committee on Scientific 
Research has been concerned during the 
past year. I think that covers the main 
points. I might say, in closing, that one 
of the important members of this na- 
tional Research Committee who has been 
instrumental in lining up a greater part 
of the problems is your past President, 
Dr. Gordon Berry. 





Dr. NewnHart: What Dr. Fletcher 
neglected to say, through modesty, is a 
statement that should be made. Dr. 
Fletcher is on this important committee 
of seven appointed by the special con- 
ference of the National Research Coun- 
cil in Washington last January. 


Report of Membership Committee 


Mr. A. O. Steinweg, Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, reported an en- 
thusiastic response to his membership 
plan. Each local club was supplied 
with a large map of the United States 
on which was drawn the shortest air- 
plane route from its own city to the 
Convention City, St. Louis. The plane 
in which the trip was to be made was 
also furnished. As the percentage of 
memberships increased, the planes were 
moved forward on the route. 

The’ organizations entered into the 
spirit of the race wholeheartedly, and 
appointed local membership chairmen. 
The Federation Committee kept up the 
enthusiasm of the contestants by fre- 
quent letters to the local chairmen and 
articles for publication in the club bul- 
letins. Every two. weeks reports of the 
standing of those taking part in the race 


were sent out from headquarters to the 
local chairmen. The Drive opened on 
March 15th and lasted ten weeks. On 
May 31st when the Drive closed Colum- 
bus had the highest percent of Federa- 
tion membership; San Francisco and 
Toledo, the successful 1927 contestants, 
held second and third places; Minne- 
apolis and Washington tied for fourth 
place ; and Detroit ranked fifth. 

Miss Susan A. Murphy, who. repre- 
sented the Federation at the Health 
Conference of the American Medical 
Association held on March 24-25, gave 


_a brief account of the meeting. The 


principal topics under discussion were 
the value of having free, pay or part 
pay clinics, and the importance of mak- 
ing health surveys. No definite de- 
cisions were reached on these subjects, 
but the.motion to appoint a special 
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committee to make plans for a future 
conference of real value to public health 
work was passed. The first afternoon 
of the meeting was given over to health 
demonstrations. Several interesting 
papers were presented, followed by en- 
thusiastic discussions. 

DR. NEWHART: If I were to sum- 
marize in a word the impression that 1 
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get from all these reports that have been 


read this afternoon I would say that 
though we may be hard of hearing or 
deaf the Federation is certainly not 
asleep. We have one important com- 
mittee from which to hear, the Nomi- 
nating Committee, Miss Persis Vose, 
Chairman. 


Election of Managers 


HE following slate for the five va- 
cancies on the Board of Managers 
was presented by Miss Vose: 

Dr. Ross Faulkner, New York City. 

Dr. Edmund P. Fowler, New York 
City. 

Dr. Roy H. Gilpatrick, Boston. 

Rev. J. Percival Huget, D. D., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Russel G. Means, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. James F. Norris, Boston. 

Miss Annetta W. Peck, New York 
City. 


Dr. Harold Rypins, Albany, New 
York. 

Dr. William Snow, New York City. 

Dr. Newhart called for nominations 
from the floor, and Miss Susan Murphy 
nominated Dr. Austin Hayden of Chi- 
cago. As there were no other nomina- 
tions, the slate was closed. 

The following nominees were elected: 

Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, Dr. Roy 
Gilpatrick, Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, Mrs. 
James F. Norris, Miss Annetta W. Peck. 

There being no further business the 
meeting adjourned. 


The Tournament 


By EvizaBetH Branp 


HE most exciting moment of the 1928 

Tournament was the processional of 
the eighteen contestants, which initiated 
the Third Annual Sporting Event of the 
Convention, Wednesday morning, June 
20. Round and round the hall they cir- 
cled, Bloomfield from the east leading, 
and Denver bringing up the rear, pro- 
claiming “Denver is here.” Not just the 
five who took part in the finals, but all 
eighteen of them, cheered by the dele- 
gations of their friends from home. It 


was to us quite as exciting as a presi- - 


dential nominating scene. 

The most interesting moment of the 
Tournament was when, one by one, the 
picked lip-readers of the country took 
the count on a simple sentence which 
was not so simple to read. Here is the 


sentence—try it on your expert lip- 
reader friend: 

Do you remember that this is leap 
year? 

Each contestant saw that she was sup- 
posed to remember something, but she 
didn’t! The sentence was leaping 
around in the audience who could not 
hear it, but were seeing it; but the con- 
testants who had only one try, failed. 
“Thank goodness,” said one of the Big 
Five in the Tournament, “Thank good- 
ness, next year is not leap year!” 

The most dramatic moment of the 
Tournament was when the. Champion lip- 
reader, winner in both the 1927 and 1928 
Tournaments, Maude Douglass Hubert, 
stood upon the platform the last evening 
of the Convention, and received her 





























Elizabeth Brand 


honors. To her the President of the 
Federation, Dr. Newhart, presented the 
Presidents’ Cup and the Champion’s Cer- 
tificate; the Chairman of the Tourna- 
ment, Elizabeth Brand, presented the 
Lough Medal, given to the champion by 
a past-president of the Dayton League, 
E. O. Lough; her personal friends sent 
red roses, and everyone in the Conven- 
tion, congratulations upon her achieve- 
ment. 

The Tournament is work. If it goes 
smoothly just as though there is no ef- 
fort that is because many people have 
combined to push it to success. The 
morale of the contestants this year was 
splendid—they were giving their time 
and talent to the Federation, each one 
hoping she would win for her League, 
but ready to congratulate the champion. 

The entrants were: 

Miss Mildred Kennedy—Boston Guild. 
Mrs. S. H. Doe—Bloomfield Aural 

Society. 

Miss Evelyn Parry—New York League. 
Miss Elizabeth G. DeLany—Syracuse 

Speech-Reading Society. 

Mrs. Maude Douglass Hubert—Charles- 
ton League. 

Miss Margaret Crawley—Speech-Read- 
ing Club of Philadelphia. 

Miss Angela Moorman—Cincinnati 

League. 

Mrs. O. J. Vonderheit—Chicago League. 

Mrs. Winifred Waters—Cleveland Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Mary S. Shannon—Columbus 

League. 

Miss Gertrude Meals—Dayton League. 
Mrs. Charles Kern—Detroit League. 
Miss Helen Tibben—Des Moines League. 
Miss Marian Matchitt—Minneapolis 

League. 

Miss Blanche Gates—Toledo League. 
Mrs. Leta Durham Miller—St. Louis 

League. 

Mrs. C. T. Rhodes—St. Paul League. 
Miss F. Marian Smith—Denver League. 

The finals were oral, but the elimina- 
tion contest held the first day of the 
convention, Monday afternoon, was writ- 
ten. It was brisk, interesting and ex- 
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citing; the readers gave the work well. 
The material used consisted of sentences, 
one story with questions; and a little 
exercise, “What Happened?” which re- 
quired some imagination. The contest- 
ants had it. Mrs. Hubert and Miss 
Parry tied for first place in these pre- 
liminaries, scoring 20 points in a possible 
26; Miss Matchitt, Mrs. Waters and 
Miss Gates tied for second place with 18 
points, and these five were the Cham- 
pions who contested in the Tournament 
Wednesday morning. Honorable men- 
tion was given to Miss Crawley, the 1926 
champion, who was only one point below 
second place, and stood alone in third 
place. Mrs. Miller, Miss Smith, and 
Mrs. Vonderheit tied for fourth place; 
and the others were not far behind. 

The Chairman of the Tournament an- 
nounced that there were no losers in this 
contest of lip-reading skill, all were win- 
ners or they would not have been there. 
The five who were chief winners 
went tremblingly to their fate on the 
platform in*the Wednesday morning 
Tournament. It is difficult to retain 
poise on that platform, and the cham- 
pions had the sympathy and the admi- 
ration of the onlookers. The way they 
caught the stories was splendid; it was 
an inspiration to watch their faces as 
they recognized “Who’s Who”; and the 
sentences were given instantly, and in 
most cases verbatim. It was good lip- 
reading. 

The readers who were so kind and in- 
telligent were: Miss Florence F. Mur- 
rin, of Pittsburgh, who was for five 
years associated with Miss Brand in 
her School of Lip-Reading in Pitts- 
burgh, as a teacher; Miss Harriet Stan- 
ley, teacher of Wichita, Kansas, and her 
pupil, Miss Eleanor Anderson, also of 
Wichita, and a teacher of lip-reading. 

The judges, whose decision was never 
questioned, were: Mrs. E. W. Pattison, 
teacher of the adult deafened, St. Louis, 
chairman; Miss Lula Bruce, teacher at 


. the Central Institute for the Deaf; and 


Miss Irene Forsythe, teacher of lip- 
reading, St. Louis Public Schools. 
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The following contestants scored the 
highest number of points: 

Maude Douglass Hubert, Champion 
of the Federation, with 13 points in a 
possible 15, winner of the cup for the 
Charleston (South Carolina) League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 

Marian Matchitt and Mrs. Winifred 
Waters, runners up, with 12 points in 
their favor. 

Evelyn Parry, third place, 11 points. 

Blanche Gates, fourth place, 9 points. 

And this is the committee to whom 
the chairman gives thanks: 

Mrs. Pattison, in charge of local ar- 
rangements ; the zone chairmen, Mrs. F. 
S. Berger, New York; Miss Florence F. 
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Murrin, Pittsburgh; Miss Susan A. 
Murphy, Chicago; Miss Olive Harris, 
Redlands, California, who spurred on 
cities and states to contests for a mock 
prize, a “solid tin loving cup,” offered 
by the Tournament chairman; and all 
of the local chairmen throughout tl 
country who were so untiring in their 
efforts. 

Those who helped with material were: 
Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, Miss Jane B. 
Walker, Miss Elizabeth DeLany, Miss 
Anna Mackey and Miss Murrin. 

Assisting with tournament: Miss Sam- 
uelson, in charge of processional and 
elimination judging; Miss Murphy, Miss 
Rankin, Mrs. Ida H. Wilson, Miss Alta 
M. Lux, and Mrs. Howell Washington. 


SESSION ON PUBLICITY 


ELIZABETH E. SARGENT, PRESIDING 


The Value of Newspaper Publicity 


By Mrs. P. A. CHAMBERLIN 


EWSPAPER publicity is the best 

form of publicity for reaching the 
greatest number of people in all of the 
different classes. Most people have the 
habit of reading the daily papers. With 
almost the same regularity that they sit 
down to breakfast every morning the 
members of the family peruse the morn- 
ing papers. They may disagree with what 
is in its pages, may ridicule some of its 
news, may condemn it, may even snarl 
at it, but—they always read it. There- 
fore, what method of putting our work 
before the public is more valuable than 
press publicity? 

Such publicity leads to a quickening 
of interest all along the line. The at- 
tention of magazine editors is caught by 
what they see in the newspapers. When 
we are ready to ask for space in the 
magazines we often find that the editors 
are favorably inclined to give it to us 
because they are already informed about 


us. Certain agencies which must be 
approached for aid are found to listen 
more readily because the newspapers 
have informed them about the work in 
advance. For instance, the move to in- 
duce churches to install acousticons will 
receive a decided impetus if there has 
first been newspaper publicity in the 
community. The announcement in the 
newspapers that audiometer tests have 
been introduced into certain schools helps 
to induce other school boards and mu- 
nicipalities to do the same thing. There 
are other ways of spreading news of 
this kind, but only a comparatively small 
number of people would be reached. 
Public opinion must be back of every 
movement, and the daily newspaper is 
the greatest molder of public opinion. 
In the early days of journalism, this 
molding came almost entirely from edi- 
torial comment. This is true in only a 
small measure today. The public of to- 
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Publicity Session 


day has grown more independent, and 
desires to mold its own opinions from 
what it reads. As it scans the news 
items the public forms its own esti- 
mates of movements, measures, and af- 
fairs generally. Therefore, if a cause 
can get frequent mention in the news- 
papers, unconsciously public opinion will 
back the cause. 

Another point in favor of newspaper 
publicity is the accessibility of news- 
papers. The paper functions every day, 
and it may be approached every day. 
What the public should know today can 
be printed today, and this is a great 


advantage. Other publicity methods are 
slower and more ponderous. This les- 
sens their comparative value. Striking 


while the iron is hot is to strike to most 
benefit. Enthusiasm grown cold does 
not accomplish much. To illustrate: a 
club or league may have decided sud- 
denly on a new and important feature 
for Hearing Week. The best means of 
getting it quickly before the public is 
the newspaper. Again, the organization 
may decide on an important campaign. 
It is of advantage to ask the support of 
the public at once. The newspaper can 
render this quick service. 

The readiness with which items may 
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be clipped from newspapers may seem 
trivial, but it is not so trivial after all. 
Snip go the scissors, and along go items 
of interest to others who should be in- 
terested. The clippings may be sent 
with ease from one end of the country 
to the other, doing good all along the 
way. 

It may not be out of place here to 
say a word about the approachability of 
newspapermen. Unless one approaches 
a newspaper man with what he calls 
“bunk,” he is always ready to listen and 
to help. He resents an effort to inveigle 
him into accepting propaganda of little 
news interest, but he has an ever open 
mind for real news. More than that, 
the average newspaper man generally has 
a fund of information that often results 
in helpful suggestions. Rarely does he 
fail to exhibit an intelligent grasp of 
the subject. 

In conclusion I wish to say that one 
of the staunchest friends and the strong- 
est influences that any organization can 
have back of it is the newspaper. If 
one never forgets when approaching the 
newspaper that it is published first of 
all for news, it will respond quickly and 
generously, and take the heavy end of 
the publicity job. 


Publicity from the Angle of the Support of the 
Budget 


By BiancHeE L. Gates 


HERE is no doubt that publicity is 

beneficial to the support of the bud- 
get, although sometimes results are slow 
in coming, and they may come in an 
indirect way. 

Our situation in Toledo is somewhat 
different from that in most of the or- 
ganizations. We have never had a real 
campaign for either publicity or funds. 
We receive a large part of our support 
from our Community Chest, and there- 
fore we are not allowed to give money- 
making affairs that would bring us pub- 


licity as well as funds. However, we 
have inaugurated certain activities which 
result in publicity and additional funds. 
Once a year we have a sale of articles 
made by our Industrial Department. 
Our two card parties each month given 
by our card clubs are splendid sources 
of publicity. Some of our members 
bring their friends who otherwise would 
never give us a thought. As we charge 
only twenty-five cents per person we do 
not make much money, but these parties 
afford an inexpensive form of recre- 
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ation in which everyone can have a 
share. This nominal fee covers the ex- 
pense of the parties and leaves a small 
balance which we use as an emergency 
fund to pay the small incidental ex- 
penses not provided for by the Com- 
munity Chest Fund. 

We rent our club rooms to other 
clubs for their meetings, both business 
and social; and to private individuals 
for parties. This brings people to our 
Club House who become interested in 
our work and helpful to our cause. We 
could make much more money if we 
would rent our Club House for dances, 
but we feel that this would be unwise as 
we wish to be conservative. 

We have kept ourselves before the 
public in a quiet way. Much of our ad- 
vertising has been won by the good 
words of our friends. Our budget has 
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been helped many times by gifts from 
outside friends and by their patronage 
of our Industrial Department. 

When we were ready to buy our Club 
House we found that there was no need 
for extra publicity. By stating our 
needs to our friends we were able to 
finance the purchase of our house. Soon 
after we had decided to buy our house 
we learned that it might be possible for 
us to have a share in an estate that pro- 
vided a large sum for charitable organi- 
zations. We found that our good repu- 
tation and the words of our friends were 
of real value in securing this $25,000 
bequest which fully paid for our won- 
derful home. This same kind of pub- 
licity won us the support of the Com- 
munity Chest and insured us friends 
among the hearing people of Toledo. 


The Wale of Platform Addresses 


By Persis VosE 


N a small city almost everyone knows 

everyone else and is interested in what 
his neighbor is doing. Portland, Maine, 
is no exception to this rule. Our news- 
papers give much space to local happen- 
ings, and our Club members on the plat- 
form and off the platform day by day 
in every way have talked to everyone 
everywhere of the Speech Readers’ Club. 

There is no denying that we are very 
proud of our Club and are not at all 
modest in boasting of its achievements. 
You have only to meet any of us to 
realize this. These things account in a 
very large measure for the success of 
the Speech Readers’ Club of Portland 
in getting before the public. 

The Club is exceedingly fortunate in 
having among its loyal friends the 
Superintendent of Schools, the Public 
Health Nurses, many doctors, clergymen, 
and business and professional men and 
women, several of whom are members 
of the Club. It has been from these 
good friends that most of our invitations 


to tell of the Club and the Federation 
have been received. 

You may have heard of a certain Miss 
Jones, who, upon being called to the 
telephone and asked by a man, “Will 
you marry me today?” quickly replied, 
“Yes. Who is it speaking please?” 
That is much what I answer when asked 
to talk about the hard of hearing. I 
always promptly accept and then inquire 
when, and where, and how long. 

Through our Superintendent of 
Schools I have been invited to address 
the Principals of the Portland schools, 
the County Health Association, and to 
speak on the same program with the 
State Commissioner of Education at a 
meeting of State Superintendents. It 
was also through the interest of the 
Superintendent of Schools that I was 
asked to talk at a Rotary Club luncheon 
during National Hearing Week last 
year. 

We were eager to have the doctors 
know of our Club and its aims, and so 
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I went to call on the President of the 
Portland Medical Society, who imme- 
liately gave me a place on their next 
program. The Society showed its ap- 
proval of our work by.sending us a 
note stating that its members unanimous- 
ly endorsed the work of the Speech 
Readers’ Club. We felt this to be de- 
cidedly a feather in our cap, as you have 
to prove things to doctors. They take 
very little on mere hearsay. Once on 
your side, however, they are firm friends, 
as we all have learned. 

It was because of the fine work done 
by the class in Speech Reading in the 
Portland Evening School that our club 
Secretary was asked to tell the Ameri- 
canization Class of the Woman’s Liter- 
ary Union of the needs of the hard of 
hearing. 

Our Lion’s Club broadcast their noon- 
day weekly programs, and we felt it 
would be splendid if we could go on the 
air with the Lions. It proved not at all 
difficult, as, after being told about Na- 
tional Hearing Week, the President ar- 
ranged for me to speak at the first meet- 
ing in May. 

One of our greatest compliments, per- 
haps, has been my invitation from Dr. 
Frederick Hill of Waterville to discuss 
his paper on the Hard of Hearing Child 
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at the Annual Meeting of ‘the Maine 
Medical Association. Unfortunately I 
am unable to do this as the paper is be- 
ing presented today. 

Our Club has held two sessions with 
the Maine Teachers’ Association. At 
these sessions we have had Federation 
as well as local speakers. How did we 
obtain a place on this program? Why 
we just asked for it, of course. When 
the Secretary realized who we were, 
what we were doing, and why we want- 
ed to meet with the Association, he 
seemed only too pleased to have us. 

All this may sound very simple, and 
some people say we are lucky. I think 
we are. At the same time we keep 
our eyes open for opportunities, because 
we believe in the value of platform 
addresses as an important method of 
disseminating information. Our Club 
members make calls, write letters, and 
send literature. We give our time and 
best efforts in order to bring the needs 
of the hard of hearing before the citi- 
zens of the State of Maine. 

We have found people interested and . 
willing to cooperate with us in the work 
for the Hard of Hearing when they 
know about it, and we believe it is’ our 
job to tell them about it whenever and 
wherever we can. 


The Value of Publicity Over the Radio 


By Susan A. Murpuy 


N broadcasting talks relative to the 

work of the Chicago League for the 
Hard of Hearing,. double publicity is 
secured. This is due to the fact that our 
daily papers give special items in con- 
nection wich the radio programs, and 
often they publish the picture of the 
speaker. 

By broadcasting a message we are 


- very apt to reach people living in the 


outskirts of the city and those in the 
smaller towns—people who perhaps do 
not read our own city papers, but who 
will listen in when the message is 


broadcast. For example, about two 
years ago I was broadcasting a talk on 
our League’s preventive work from the 
Daily News Station at the La Salle 
Hotel. A few days later a letter was 
received from a woman living in one of 
the rural districts just out of DeKalb. 
Her elevemyear-old son had had seri- 
ously discharging ears for some time. 
Although she had taken him to the prac- 
ticing physicians of the town, it did not 
seem as if they could “dry up” the ear 
condition. We immediately made an ap- 
pointment with one of the members of 
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our League’s Board of Otologists, and 
the mother brought the boy to Chicago. 
The child was placed under treatment, 
and for six or seven months he was 
brought in every Saturday. His 
mother kept in close touch with the 
League and _ cooperated splendidly. 

Marked improvement in the boy’s hear- 
ing was shown after his discharging ears 
had “dried up,” and his family was most 
grateful to the League. His mother 
stated that she felt that it must have 
been God who made her stop her work 
on a very busy day to listen in at the 
very time my talk on prevention of 
deafness was being broadcast. This case 
is only one of many similar ones brought 
to the League in like manner. 

‘The hour when the talk is given is 
very important. A good time is just 
after the dinner or supper hour before 
the members of the family get away to 
the movie, a neighborhood party, or a 
drive. The early evening is the best 
time to reach the great middle class, 
while they are enjoying a few hours of 
leisure after a busy day. Messages 
broadcast at noon and in the early after- 
noon are also worth while. 
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In Chicago, an organization broadcast- 
ing a talk is requested to ask that all 
questions on the talk be sent to that 
particular radio station. This builds up 
a splendid spirit of cooperation between 
the radio station and the organization. 

Many people who have become inter- 
ested in a message received over the 
radio will continue to listen in when 
similar messages are broadcast. The 
same people may “skip over” the same 
message when it is published in a news- 
paper. 

During National Hearing Week our 
League secured splendid publicity over 
the radio by having five of the leading 
otologists of Chicago broadcast messages 
from five different stations. On May 
first, our former Health Commissioner, 
Herman Bundesen, devoted a talk of 
over half an hour to National Hearing 
Week and the proper care of the ears. 
Our National Hearing Week radio pub- 
licity was the very best our League has 
ever had. The extra publicity given in 
all of the papers served to. strengthen 
our radio programs. 


Publicity from the Angle of Increasing 
Memberships 


By Simon S. Bass 


HIS subject is the equivalent of ask- 
ing, “Does it pay to advertise?” To 
this there can be but one answer. Of 
course it pays. A country newspaper 
demonstrates this by the following: 
“What a $3.00 ad did: An Oklahoma 
girl advertised for a husband, and land- 
ed one within a short time. The ad- 
vertisement cost $3.00. She paid the 
wedding expenses of $9.00. In less than 
a year the husband died and left his 
widow $11,000.” This compels us to 
admit that it pays to advertise. 
Advertising publicity is as necessary 
as sunlight. Everybody advertises now- 


adays: the church, the minister, the 
bank, and even the undertaker. Pub- 
licity is an absolute necessity in building 
up and increasing the numerical strength 
and membership of your local league. It 
is as necessary to the league’s growth as 
moisture is to a plant. I am not re- 
ferring to paid advertising matter, but I 
am advocating the importance of getting 
your local league into the newspapers, 
into the limelight, if you please, at every 
opportunity. To that end, your secre- 
tary or a standing committee created for 
that purpose should unfailingly acquaint 
the press with all the undertakings and 
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all the accomplishments of your organi- 
zation. Hide nothing! All of this can 
be summed up in these words: “Put 
your league on the map in your com- 
munity.” 

It is through the medium of news- 
paper items that the world at large, 
which includes the deafened and their 
friends, the philanthropist and the hu- 
manitarian, will learn of the organiza- 
tion, its purpose, and its accomplish- 
ments. A knowledge of the league’s 
work and its social activities will beget 
an interest and an understanding of its 
objectives. 

During the recent fall membership 
drive of the St. Louis League, whereby 
we gained 150 members in spite of tor- 
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nadoes and other little things of that 
kind, we found newspaper publicity very 
helpful in drawing attention to our exist- 
ence, in bringing visitors to our open 
meetings, and in giving people an op- 
portunity to see who we were and what 
we were. 

To sum up the whole subject in a 
few words, Put Your LE&aGuE IN 
Tue Sun, Make It THe Go-Getrers 
Union! Let it be known through 
the public press what we symbolize, 
what we seek to accomplish, and 
above all, what we are actually doing. 
As a result, humanity will rally around 
our standards and memberships will in- 
crease with this better knowledge and 
understanding of our mission. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
SESSION 


The Interest of the National Research Council 
in the Hard of Hearing 


Knicut Dun tap, Pu. D.* 


HE interest of the National Research 

Council in the problems of the hard 
of hearing (or, as I prefer to say, the 
hypacusic) is fairly recent. There has 
been for several years an interest in 
certain problems of the deaf (the ana- 
cusic). The Division of Educational 
Relations of the Council sponsored a 
survey of institutions for the deaf, in an 
attempt to throw light on the educational 
problems and results in these institutions. 
The Medical Division has been conduct- 
ing a survey of children in institutions 
for the deaf, in the attempt to ascer- 
tain the physical causes of deafness. Our 
own Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology did for a time sponsor the 


work of Dr. Gault in his attempt to. 


make use of palmesthetic sensitivity in 





*Chairman, Division of Anthropology and Psychol- 
ogy, National Research Council. 


instructing the deaf. But there was no 
definite interest in the problems of the 
merely hypacusic. 

With the determination of the Divi- 
sion of Anthropology and Psychology to 
analyze more thoroughly the problems 
of the deaf, a new phase of interest was 
begun. It was realized that the problems 
of the hypacusic affected a large section 
of the population, and from many points 
of view, therefore, are even more im- 
portant than the problems of the deaf; 
that while these problems are in many 
respects peculiar ond distinct from those 
of the anacusic, the two groups are 
nevertheless so closely related that a 
competent treatment of one group would 
necessarily involve treatment of the 
other. 

The Conference on the Problems of 
the Deaf, organized in January of this 
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year, under the auspices of our Division, 
was so named for convenience, but in- 
cluded in its scope the problems of the 
hypacusic also. Its membership included 
your president, Dr. Newhart, and your 
Secretary, Miss Wright, with Dr. Gordon 
Berry and Miss Timberlake. I might 
add that the Chairman of that Confer- 
ence, now addressing you, is seriously 
hard of hearing, and acutely conscious 
of the disability. That Conference, in- 
deed, has been accused of leaning too 
strongly in the direction of hypacusia; 
for, it has been pointed out, we had a 
number of hypacusics in our member- 
ship, but not a single deaf person. 
Whether this discrepancy was serious or 
not, the Conference did its work very 
well, providing, so far as lay in its 
power, for the interest of all types of 
defective hearing. 

The practical results of this Confer- 
ence have been of several sorts. One 
direct result was the request to the Na- 
tional Research Council to establish a 
committee charged with the duty of 
working out a practicable program of 
research for the anacusic and hypacusic. 
This committee was appointed, and has 
begun its work. It has provided for ten 
subcommittees, and nine of these sub- 
committees have been appointed. Eight 
of them have made substantial progress 
in their work, and have laid out rough 
plans or programs for their work next 
fall, and the main committee has scruti- 
nized, amended, and approved these 
plans. These committees have been 
somewhat hampered this spring by 
shortness of funds, but it is hoped that 
adequate provision will be made for the 
work in the fall. 

The main committee, with its subcom- 
mittees, includes a total of over forty 
men and women, of whom a number are 
prominent in this Federation. Just what 
does this group propose to do for the 
Hard of Hearing? 

Well, in the first place, they will not 
do any research. Their job is to plan 
research, to the extent of deciding to 
the best of their ability what problems 
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are important and practicable; to point 
out in detail what research needs to be 
done, and what is, possible. It is not 
sufficient to list questions whose answers 
would be useful. We must select those 
problems which are capable of attack; 
those for which we can find methods and 
personnel directly applicable. 

The subcommittee on Mechanical Aids 
and Apparatus, of which Dr. Fletcher 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories is 
chairman, ‘will include in its program the 
testing of audiphone sets and rating them 
according to their performances. If 
these various sets can be rated, and their 
availability for different types of hypa- 
cusics indicated, this will be of enormous 
value to all hypacusics. Dr. Fletcher’s 
committee, you must understand, will 
not do this rating, but will devise a 
plan by which it is possible to have the 
rating done. 

Another subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. F. Lyman Wells, 
distinguished in the field of Mental Ad- 
justment, will consider the social and 
emotional adjustment of the hard of 
hearing as well as the deaf. Here are 
difficulties of the utmost importance. 
How can we study these maladjustments 
scientifically, so that from the results 
we can plan to avoid the emotional and 
social difficulties which now beset the 
hard of hearing? That is for this sub- 
committee to find out, and a difficult 
task they have. 

Another subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Sydenstricker, of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, will deal 
with surveys. More and better surveys 
are needed, not only to detect the deaf- 
ened and deaf children, but to deter- 
mine the types of defect among adults. 
These surveys must be scientifically 
planned. 

President Hall of Gallaudet College is 
Chairman of the subcommittee on the 
training of teachers, which will deal not 


only with the training of teachers for 


the deaf, but also with the problems of 
training teachers for the hard of hearing 
children in the public schools. 
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Dr. Pintner’s subcommittee on Tests 
is considering the problem of adequate 
measurements for performance in lip- 
reading. This concerns the hard of 
hearing, for no evaluation of methods 
is possible until methods of measuring 
results are available. These are sam- 
ples of the problems of importance for 
the Hard of Hearing. 

In addition, we have a special sub- 
committee on Problems of the Hard of 
Hearing under the very active chairman- 
ship of Gordon Berry. This committee 
has already showed its competence in 
calling the attention of the other sub- 
committees to problems or aspects of 
problems they should not overlook, and 
will have a program of problems of its 
own. The subcommittee on personnel will 
attempt to devise means by which per- 
sons competent to conduct research in 
all these problems may be selected, 
trained, and encouraged. On the whole, 
I think the interests of this group will 
be well looked after. 

I think it is fortunate that we have 
succeeded in getting the problems of 
the total field of deafness so well on 
the road to integration. The further 
we go, the more I am convinced of the 
value of coordinating the problems in 
the two parts of the field, which shade 
into each other in so complex a way. 

I may say also, that I have been 
thrilled by the enthusiasm with which 
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all the persons we have drafted into 
the work have thrown themselves into 
it. ‘ Teachers of the deaf, teachers of 
hard of hearing adults, heads of educa- 
tional institutions, officers of organiza- 
tions for the deaf and for the hard of 
hearing, otologists, physiologists, phys- 
icists and psychologists, all have re- 
sponded to the call, and are working 
on the job. Already, more has been 
accomplished than I had dreamed was 
possible. The prognosis for the com- 
pletion of the work is excellent. 

The completion of the present work, 
however, is but the beginning of the 
real work that is to be done. When 
the plan of research is laid out and the 
points of attack made plain, the re- 
search itself must begin. This will need 
money in large sums. It will also need 
expert research personnel. It will also 
need the cooperation and support of 
institutions, organizations, and individ- 
uals throughout the field. It will need 
the faithful and earnest direction of na- 
tional committees. How are we to get 
all these needs fulfilled? I do not know. 
Let us make our first step secure, and 
then we will see about further steps. 
Until a sane, comprehensive and prac- 
tical research program has been devel- 
oped, the attempt to finance or initiate 
research would be unwise, and prob- 
ably unfortunate. 


The Deafened Must Work 


By Annettra W. Peck 


EAFENED men and women must 

indeed work. But how shall they 
work in this land and this era? Their 
situation is somewhat like that of a cer- 
tain woman who had blonde hair and a 
brunette skin. She died, having reached 
her appointed time, and ascended to 
the pearly gates, where St. Peter re- 
ferred her to the Heavenly Member- 
ship Committee for admission. The 
committee, consisting of a cardinal, a 


rabbi, two Evangelical ministers, and 
the Bishop of New York, asked her a 
great many questions about her life 
and her soul, discussed her replies at- 
tentively, and she felt she was just 
about to be admitted to eternal bliss. 
But at this moment a baby-faced little 
white angel fluttered by, sighing: 
“Poor soul! that brunette complexion 
of hers will never fit into our blue and 
gold color scheme!” The Membership 
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Committee felt something must be 
wrong, and so they told the soul where 
she could go. And she laid aside her 
virtues, which would be useless where 
she was going, and bravely took the 
plunge. 

Presently she arrived at a great black 
gate inscribed “All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here.” So she took off her 
scanty little hopes, hung them on the 
nearest rock, and knocked timidly. A 
handsome scarlet person opened the 
gate and quickly led her to his Satanic 
Majesty, who called upon his council 
of psychologists to make a survey and 
report back to him. The council took 
intelligence tests, measured her emo- 
tions and psychoanalyzed her. Unfor- 
tunately, the Freudians and the anti- 
Freudians could not agree. His Satanic 
Majesty became aware that another of 
those discussions had started, so he 
whistled to a bevy of imps with tri- 
dents and bade them give each of the 
councillors a poke in his unconscious. 
As the resulting thought rose above 
the threshold, they simultaneously de- 
clared that the subject of their survey 
was socially inadequate to the given 
psychological level or, as one of the 
imps remarked, “Our flaming scenery 
is no background for blondes and gen- 
tlemen marry brunettes, anyway!” 

Before she knew it, the poor soul 
found herself on the outside once more. 
But this time she had no place to go. 
She floated miserably off into space, 
where she is probably wondering yet 
why she could not fit in anywhere. 

Is fitting in nowhere to be the adult 
fate of our three million deafened 
school children? Look forward ten 
years. Grant that the three million 
have received medical care, lip-reading, 
and that they have been wisely guided 
into vocations where their handicap 
will be minimized. Can they be ab- 
sorbed into occupational life? Will 
they be permitted to become social as- 
sets, or will they be forced to become 
social liabilities ? 

Deafness is no longer ignored. It 
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has, indeed, its own place in the public 
interest, for, thanks to the perfecting 
of mechanical means of detection, its 
prevalence is becoming recognized. The 
average parent is beginning to under- 
stand that deafness is serious and that, 
since it usually starts in childhood, 
children’s hearing must be watched for 
the earliest signs of trouble. Teachers 
are beginning to realize that a compar- 
atively few hours of lip-reading in- 
struction are better than many hours 
wasted in repeating grades. But there 
are fewer vocational opportunities for 
the deafened today than at any time 
since organized effort for their em- 
ployment began, in 1912. It is not too 
soon, then, to prepare for the voca- 
tional placement of our three million 
children ten years hence. 

Ten years ago, when half the world 
was fighting and the other half plan- 
ning how to patch up the wounded so 
that they should not be a public charge, 
it was easier to get jobs for deafened 
workers. Pre-war ignorance and in- 
difference had melted before the splen- 
did accomplishment of the Allied hos- 
pitals and training schools for rehabil- 
itation of the world. The little group 
of workers for civilian rehabilitation— 
a movement which is one of the glo- 
ries of American social work—were 
tremendously cheered by this public at- 
titude and made the most of it to in- 
spire the legislation, both Federal and 
State, which has since provided thirty- | 
six states with their Bureaus of Re- 
habilitation. These bureaus, which pro- 
vide vocational retraining for persons 
who have become disabled, include in 
their program men and women who 
have suffered an impairment of hearing 
which makes further self-support at 
their former occupations precarious or 
impossible. Once retrained, it is up to 
the local organization for the hard of 
hearing to find the new job. 

But how? Despite our most earnest 
efforts, and in the case of my home 
organization, The New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing, that means 
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no less than sixteen years of unremit- 
ting effort at educating the employer, 
we find doors closed against us on 
every side. The deafened worker does 
not come to his employer as an object 
of charity or an industrial liability ; he 
is distinctly an asset. He can’t hear 
the incessant aimless chatter which 
wastes hours of every business day, 
and which the hearing person has de- 
veloped into a vice. He is therefore 
able to concentrate on his work and, 
as he is used to monotony and isola- 
tion and has accepted a certain amount 
of them as inevitable, he is a splendid 
routine worker. He has had to substi- 
tute eyes for ears in so many in- 
stances that he is observant and alert 
to an uncanny degree. What happens, 
then, when we try to place the deaf- 
ened worker? The professional man 
meets with ludicrous evasions which 
seem to sum up that a deafened pro- 
fessional man may net be employed at 
all unless he can do the work of every 
other man, whether it requires good 
ears or not. 

Factory work seems ideal for the 
hard of hearing man and woman with 
their ability to sustain routine. But 
factory employment managers are 
frightened out of their senses at the 
request to employ a deafened worker. 
They wail loudly about workmen’s 
compensation laws and accident insur- 
ance, and how much they would like 
to employ deafened workers only the 
law won’t let them! This, you know, 
is pure fiction. Our employment work- 
ers naturally inform themselves on 
such matters before they go job-hunt- 
ing. It is just as hopeless in the cler- 
ical field. Picture the employment 
worker on the outside looking in. She 
sees the big department stores or pub- 
lic service office simply stuffed with 
suitable jobs for her clerical workers— 
offices so large that no deafened adding 
machine operator or typist need ever 
do telephoning or undertake conversa- 
tional work as must unavoidably be 
done in small offices. When she so- 
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licits jobs for deafened clerical work- 
ers she is met: with the excuse that 
the employment of anyone not physi- 
cally perfect is against the firm’s pol- , 
icy ; that the office routine is so firmly 
established that no innovation could be 
permitted, no matter how advanta- 
geous, to mar its sacred perfection. 

There remains farming, with its va- 
rious special branches. Farmers defi- 
nitely like the deafened worker, and 
farm work offers him opportunity as 
well as healthful environment. But 
here we are met by a valid objection 
from the hard of hearing man himself. 
He thinks farm life too lonely. Too 
much loneliness, we know, tends to 
aggravate the seclusive inclinations of 
the deafened to an unwholesome de- 
gree. 

This discussion brings us back to 
our three million deafened children and 
our good intentions to provide for 
them, when we have fitted them for 
successful. citizenship, with chances to 
earn a living. What is left for them 
when all these occupational doors are 
closed? A few may be able to pull 
wires and get well-paid positions 
through fami:y influence. For. the 
others, what is there except odd: jobs 
or charity? And what is there to pre- 
vent them from becoming social prob- 
lems? Are they to become liabilities— 
or may they, please, be assets? 

This distinguished audience has prob-. 
ably made up its mind by this time 
that employers are for several reasons 
efraid to employ deafened workers, no 
matter how skillful they may be. Is 
there anything more to this than the 
well-known revulsion against deafness ? 
If deafness were a visible handicap, 
would not all be different? It is invis- 
ible. It is mysterious. You can’t talk 
comfortably to a deafened person. You 
don’t like to raise your voice. You 
don’t know how loud you ought to 
speak. You hate those mysterious lit- 
tle black boxes, anyway, and you just 
can’t make ‘yourself conspicuous by 
talking to a horn. Add up.about sev- 
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enty million such thoughts and the 
sum total will be a national opinion— 
from such fragile and silly webs are 


, some public opinions made. 


Such an attitude, fortunately, is so 
wasteful economically, so unjust so- 
cially, so entirely un-American in its 
selfish willingness to avoid responsi- 
bility, that we need not despair of being 
able to change it. The remedy, of 
course, lies in getting together and 
doing a little educational work. We 
must first educate ourselves to under- 
stand the employer and his point of 
view; we must make ourselves more 
fearless and more diligent; we must— 
and this is a tough job indeed—per- 
suade prominent deafened people to 
abandon their attitude of superior aloof- 
ness and turn their talents into the 
common stock. We need their pens, 
their voices, their wealth, We who 
have toiled in the dust and borne the 
burdens have proved ourselves and 
know what spiritual rewards are for- 
ever ours. We can promise them to 
these others in even fuller measure ac- 
cording to their gifts. We must con- 
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tinue to educate that great public to 
whose heart we have gone with our 
uncovering of childhood deafness. Then 
it will be our dogged but happy task 
to educate the employer, and in this 
we shall have the authority and influ- 
ence of the public-spirited physicians 
who work side by side with us. 

So far this Federation of ours has 
devoted itself preponderately to the de- 
tection of childhood deafness, medical 
prevention of increase of deafness, and 
suitable educational measures for hard 
of hearing children. Now, with remark- 
able accomplishment behind us, we 
must look into the future. Seven years 
ago our first convention was thrilled 
to its depths when Josephine Timber- 
lake cried: “Go home and DO some- 
thing!” Employment work for the deaf- 
ened must be done. It must be done 
by us. It can be done so that our 
three million little Americans may have, 
ten years from now, the right com- 
mon to us all—to go forth to their 
work in the morning and to return 
home at evening rejoicing in work 
well done and in its fair reward. 


What an Organization for the Hard of Hearing 
Means to One Professional Man 


R. H. Gripatricx, M. D.* 


Y subject being as it is, not chosen 

by me, but gladly accepted, the 
evidence here set forth and the conclu- 
sions drawn are, of necessity, my own, 
and they come from knowledge of and 
from participation in the Speech Readers 
Guild of Boston. The subject was glad- 
ly accepted because my pride in this 
corporation is unlimited. I believe it 
to be soundly based, and I welcome 
every opportunity to tell something of 
what I. know about it. This pride and 
this telling may be taken and done with- 
out fear of seeming to take credit for it 
to myself, for the Guild had passed 


*President, Speech Readers Guild of Boston. 


through its initial and fundamentally 
formative stages before my entry into 
it. Would that some legitimate claim 
might be made for me in this early 
work, but it is not so—the credit must 
go to those who so wisely laid its foun- 
dations. 

The Guild means so much to this 
one professional man that it would be 
easier to outline what it does not mean. 
There would be less to say. It means 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure. It means an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate that while misery loves com- 
pany, it is because there ceases to 
be misery when each of the associates 
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is similarly handicapped, and when each 
one is striving for and attaining to a 
commendable degree of mutual sympa- 
thy and understanding. It means, above 
all, the opening of the door to a really 
great service. 

I have in mind as to the meaning of 
such an organization, that for which ‘it 
stands in the widest interpretation of 
the term, what its significance is in all 
that tangible influence upon its active 
deafened members, and through them, 
upon all others in its community. 

The difference between success and 
failure. My early experiences in pro- 
gressive deafness were doubtless much 
like those of countless others under 
similar stress: failure to recognize its 
approach, unreasoning impatience with 
friends who kept telling me I was be- 
coming deaf, then the subsequent, 
rather sudden fear when telephone calls 
and certain social contacts became diffi- 
cult. There followed, almost unrealized, 
a tendency to avoid such contacts; and 
then came the worst, having it forced 
upon me that I could no longer rely 
upon getting what patients said to me. 
Until. then, when it first threatened my 
livelihood, when the fixed hopes and 
ambitions of a life-time seemed about 
to go by the board—hopes both mine 
and my parents’—I had drifted heed- 
lessly. Now I saw the long years of 
struggle and outlay, just promising 
abundant fruition, fading into the si- 
lences. 

There followed a longer period of 
instrumental aids, at a time when the 
use of such instruments was far less 
common than at present, and when their 
use made one more uncomfertably con- 
spicuous. Buying each new one and 
each improved model, the progress was, 
nevertheless, from bad to worse, until 
a point was reached at which all my 
effort was so concentrated upon the at- 
tempt to hear something as to render 
other faculties next to useless. That 
was the black age. A blank wall across 
my way, with no hope in sight. 

Casting about as courageously as 
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might be for other vocations in which 
the loss of ears might be less nearly 
fatal, there was none to be found. 
Then came the culminating misery of 
increasing withdrawals from. all con- 
tacts compounded with actual fear when 
a new patient was announced in my 
office, wondering if I would be able to 
hear enough to get the history. 

Underneath all was a constantly. de- 
vouring anger at this fate, threatening 
to rob me of the hard and well-earned 
rewards which had brightened the path- 
way ahead for years, anger which 
tended to develop into a delusion of 
persecution. The best instruments had 
failed to replace what had been lost. 
The horizon narrowed and_ blackened 
about me. Then came the first initia- 
tion into the possibilities of replacing 
lost ears with eyes still good. Previ- 
ously a pronounced skeptic, one. lesson 
was enough to dispel the gloom. | Previ- 
ously obsessed with the idea that mine 
was the most outrageous case on record, 
I found that in recompense for what 
had been lost there was an endowment 
of natural adaptability to this new .art. 
In one day, in one hour, the light. had 
come to my night. Not the ability to 
read speech and ideas, not the: skill to 
replace ears with eyes, not in any hour 
or day did this come, but in one hour 
came the comprehension that such re- 
placement was a practicable possibility, 
and a possibility was all I needed. 

The blank wall now exhibited a tiny 
crevice through which light came. 
Mine was the job of enlarging the 
crevice into a window and a door. The 
process has not been too easy, but was 
made far easier than might have been 
the experience without the confidence 
that nature had lavished upon me the 
intangible qualities needed most in the 
art; and this new confidence quickly re- 
placed the previous depression. 

The Speech Readers Guild of Boston 
stands for the education of ali deaf- 
ened individuals in speech reading. . It 
means much in addition, but that is the 
foundation rock upon which it is based, 
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upon which it has developed, and upon 
which it will continue to ever widening 
success. Thus it is that the organiza- 
tion means for one professional man 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure. 

Misery loves company. Is that true? 
I believe it is true. If it is true, why 
is it so? Why does misery love com- 
pany? Misery ceases to be a misery 
and becomes a normal condition when 
it is associated exclusively with its 
counterpart. Where none hear, deaf- 
ness is normal. All things are ap- 
praised with reference to some stand- 
ard. The man with ten dollars is rich 
as compared to him who has nothing, 
but poor compared to the millionaire. 
Had I gone to Chautauqua last year and 
caught that muscallonge Dr. Bock had 
put in the lake for me, it would doubt- 
less have been appraised as a huge 
fish; but compared to the Nantucket 
shark it would have been but a minnow. 

Enter the House of the Speech Read- 
ers Guild and you come into an atmos- 
phere normal for deafness. A hearing 
person is there out of his element. The 
misery of deafness finds its company 
and ceases to BE misery. Things are 
done and speech is spoken there for the 
benefit of him who hears not. The 
babel must be nigh unbearable to a 
normal ear. Let it be so,.save at such 
times as we entertain our hearing guests. 
It also has the power to give us a con- 
fidence in ourselves, a confidence needed 
above all else in our contacts with the 
hearing world. 

We teach ourselves that we can read 
speech when it is spoken for us, and 
thereby gain a confidence to endeavor 
to teach others to speak our way. Our 
misery loves its company because it 
ceases to be a misery, actually becoming 
a luxury. For this two-fold demonstra- 
tion our organization stands. 

This is. what it means to mé: 

The opportumty for a truly great 
service. ; 

There comes to man no richer expe- 
rience than’ that of work well done. 
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Ease and luxury soon pall. Enjoyment 
of all that life holds for us, as per- 
ceived through all the senses, may 
make up the Heavenly Utopia of the 
idealist, but without work, without the 
satisfaction of accomplishment, with- 
out some strife and conflict with ad- 
versity, how long could we escape the 
most insufferable boredom? 

Anyone with good ears can hear 
without effort; though it often seems 
to me that even the mental alertness 
required is lacking. It takes something 
of mental acuity, something of adapt- 
ability, something of skill and agility 
of brain, to read spoken ideas when no 
sound is heard. I get a certain degree 
of satisfaction for every idea I suc- 
ceed in reading through my eyes. I 
feel that in so doing I have really ac- 
complished something, something every- 
one could not do. It seems to me a 
justifiable pride. Anyone can do a good 
job of work if he has ready all the 
tools and appliances he can require for 
it. It takes a real mechanic to do the 
same quality of work without the 
tools, and he derives a correspondingly 
greater degree of satisfaction from 
every job so done. 

There is little satisfaction to me in 
merely doing something, even some- 
think worthwhile, if it is a thing that 
can be equally well done by every man 
in the street.. If we can do something 
which everyone cannot do, or do any- 
thing in a manner superior to that pos- 
sible for many others, then we may 
take a just pride in the accomplish- 
ment. Service from one handicapped 
individual to another similarly placed 
is probably the ultimate in lasting sat- 
isfaction. Our organization means just 
that: Mutual service among all those 
who suffer the same loss, to the end 
of removing or ameliorating every 
problem of acquired deafness; the en- 
largement of our own horizons, and 
the development of such a_ healthy 
group in each community. 

These things, most briefly and 
sketchily mentioned, were the original 
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limits, but when these local organiza- 
tions became united into this Federa- 
tion, and when later the Federation or- 
ganized and developed itself into the 
promising condition of today, then 
there came the really big opportunity 
for the greater service. Locally the 
constituents must develop their orig- 
inal ideals. The solidity of the internal 
structure of each one is the only last- 
ing basis upon which the greater work 
of the Federation may safely be built. 
The education of the general public 
to a better understanding of the preva- 
lence, problems, and possible preven- 
tion of acquired deafness, to the end 
that the now possible prevention may 
become actual; that the great army of 
children now doomed to a life of si- 
lence may be rescued from that unkind 
fate; and that those already beyond the 
salvage limit may be better under- 
stood and assisted, is the big job to 
be done. It is this that offers the op- 
portunity for a really great service. 
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Some of the best brains in the world 
are now at work on this problem. Es- 
pecially has the past year seen an ad- 
vance in their attempts to lay a firm 
foundation of accurate scientific facts 
as to deafness, upon which can be built 
the most effective system of preven- 
tion. The Federation has been the 
prime mover, and will continue in the 
front line. No year in the life of the 
Boston Guild has seen such an awak- 
ening to the value and breadth of this 
work as has the past year. The mem- 
bers in the aggregate have shown a 
new devotion and a new interest, and 
have put themselves very effectivly be- 
hind the work. It is for this tremen- 
dous opportunity for the truly great 
service that the organization stands. 

This is the biggest thing it means 
to one professional man. It means so 
much to him that were it not for the 
Speech Readers Guild and all that it 
represents to him, he might almost 
want to have his hearing back again. 





NOTES 


At the close of the Wednesday 
Evening Session, lantern slides were 
shown portraying the work of the or- 
ganizations for the hard of hearing. 





On Wednesday afternoon the teachers 
from the Central Institute for the Deaf 
gave the delegates a glimpse of the work 
of the Institute. Demonstrations of lip- 
reading with deaf children proved how 
skillfully deaf children can read the lips. 
Teachers from this well-known school 
for the deaf also gave demonstrations 
with deafened adults. 





The Federation deeply regrets that 


the absence of a stenographic reporter 
prevents our readers from enjoying all 
of the papers and discussions. Grateful 
acknowledgment is hereby made to our 
friends who presented the following ad- 
dresses : 

The Relationship of the Otologist and 
the League: Dr. Austin A. Hayden, 
Chicago. 

The Speech of the Deafened Adult: 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, St. Louis. 


The Principles Underlying the Im- 
provement of Vocal Pitch, Tension and 
Quality in the Deafened: Dr. Elmer L. 
Kenyon, Chicago. 











GENERAL SESSION 


The Specialized Agency in a Community 
Program : 


By Joun A. Lapp, Pu. D. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 


HE discussion of this subject may 
well begin with the consideration 
of the necessity for the specialized 
agency in a community. Why have 
specialized agencies? Why not central- 
ize social work and depend upon a gen- 
eral social agency for the handling of all 
social problems? There is a need for 
the specialized agency and that need is 
for the following purposes: 


(a) to solve special problems 

(b) to develop specialized methods 
and technique 

(c) to provide for special classes 
that would be left out of a gen- 
eral program 

(d) to be able to give specialized care 
where needed 

(e) to mobilize special talents and 
special interests for the handling 
of certain types of work 


The program of social welfare in any 
large community is too vast for a sin- 
gle general agency, no matter how well 
supported, or even of a limited group 
of agencies. The program is also too 
varied for a single agency or a limited 
group of agencies to handle. A mere 
review of the field of social work shows 
this. A mere listing of the handicaps 
leading to poverty and distress is suff- 
cient proof. Those handicaps are le- 
gion and widely varied in their char- 
acter. 

The devotees of efficiency who know 
little of social work ‘organization and 
who speak from a priore principles lay 
down the general rule in favor of cen- 








tralization. It makes a good chart on 
paper to show a scheme perfectly or- 
ganized. A little knowledge of social 
problems and agencies to meet them 
dispels, however, the illusions of the 
efficiency experts. 

Then there are the uninformed public 
officials piqued by a sense of their own 
lack of information. The way out for 
them is to consider the problem simple. 
Abolish all the special agencies and let 
a central agency do the whole work. A 
Milwaukee judge said recently that 
there were eighty-four social agencies in 
the city and that eighty of them ought 
to be thrown into the lake. This is an 
example of one of the barriers to the 
solution of social problems. The unin- 
formed public doubtless listened to the 
uninformed judge. The blind led the 
blind. Such statements coming from 
apparent authority give excuse to the 
selfish to hold back contributions from 
the community chest and social agencies, 
and keep others from support of neces- 
sary social legislation. 

No two types of social work can be 
handled exactly in the same _ way. 
There are scores of different phases 
of social work—each different from 
the others. Care of the blind is far 
removed from family work. The prob- 
lem of the crippled is different even 
from that of the sick, when considered 
from the point.of view of social work. 
To give to a general agency charge of 
the problem of the deaf or deafened is 
like asking an auto mechanic to diagnose 
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and repair a broken watch. Not neces- 
sarily more skill is required, but skill of 
a different kind. 

Social agencies of all kinds have 
three major works in common: 

(a) they try to prevent the causes 

which bring about the condition 

(b) they try to rehabilitate by re- 

storing victims to normality 

(c) they care for the residue whose 

affliction they cannot prevent or 
whose condition cannot be re- 
habilitated 

Admittedly the last of these, the actual 
care of people in poverty, is much alike 
for all classes. Outdoor relief or in- 
stitutional care for those who need it 
is not different when applied to dif- 
ferent classes of handicaps. If care 
were the only purpose of social work, it 
could all be done by a general agency. 
But that is not the primary object of 
social agencies. Certainly not in the 
case of the deaf. 

In the main, the problem of the deaf 
is not one of caring for people in pov- 
erty or economic distress, but rather in 
the prevention of the causes of deafness 
and in the rehabilitation of its victims. 
If work for the deaf were a matter of 
relief, then there would be no essential 
difference between it and the relief of 
any other class. The bulk of the deaf 
and the deafened are not in need of 
economic aid. It should not be over- 
looked, however, that handicaps of any 
sort increase the number who find it 
difficult to keep above the poverty line. 
Recognizing that the work for the deaf 
and deafened is primarily in prevention 
and rehabilitation, it should be accepted 
as a truism that such work is as differ- 
ent from that of other classes of. handi- 
caps as can be imagined. 

The prevention of deafness is a 
specialty requiring highly specialized re- 
search and efforts. To find the causes 
of deafness is research work in a class 
by itself. Medical diagnosis and care 
are specialties by themselves. 

The rehabilitation of the deaf is even 
more specialized. It requires an en- 
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tirely different technique from other 
forms of rehabilitation. Medical means 
are clearly a specialty. Education of the 
deaf has a method all its own unlike 
anything else in the educational world. 
Moreover; the psychology of the situ- 
ation is entirely different. The result, 
psychologically speaking, of the handi- 
cap of deafness is quite radically differ- 
ent from that of the vicitms of acci- 
dents or disease. If there were no other 
reason, the psychological differences 
alone would require the need for a 
specialized agency. 

When, therefore. it is suggested that 
work for the deaf be a part of a gen- 
eral agency, the character of the work 
is clearly misunderstood. 


The extent of deafness in any com- 
munity is sufficient answer to prove the 
necessity for a specialized agency. There 
is need in every large community for a 
specialized agency dealing solely with 
the deaf, on account of the extent as 
well as the character of the problem. 
We do not have information concerning 
the number of people who are deafened 
in adulthood or who are hard of hear- 
ing and whose handicaps make life more 
difficult. We do know, however, from 
examinations of school children that the 
number is very large. We do have a 
knowledge of the number of people deaf- 
ened in infanthood who are in conse- 
quence deaf mutes. The Census Bureau 
enumerated in 1920, 52,595 deaf mutes 
in the United States, defining a deaf 
mute as “A person who is totally deaf 
or virtually so, and who at the same 
time, usually as a result of deafness, is 
more or less deficient in speech.” 

The Census Bureau goes on to define 
a deaf mute further as follows: “One 
may be considered a deaf mute who is 
almost or entirely deaf and who, in 
addition, has never acquired the faculty 
of speech or has lost speech after the 
coming on of deafness or has required 
special instruction for the acquisition or 
retention of speech.” Deaf mutes in 
the Census data are those who have lost 
their hearing before eight years of age; 
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speech acquired up to that age being 
presumed to be permanent. If there are 
52,000 deaf mutes under this definition, 
which narrows the deaf to a seriously 
handicapped class, what can we imagine 
the extent of the handicap to be in those 
who are not mutes? Certainly the 
number handicapped to some serious 
degree runs into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

The Census Bureau classified the 
causes of deafness among 35,026 cases 
of deaf mutes from whom information 
was secured. When we review these 
causes we can visualize the great objec- 
tive of social work for the deaf in pre- 
vention. We know what we have to 
prevent when we know the causes. 
The principal causes of deafness among 
the 35,026 cases reviewed by the Cen- 
sus were as follows: 


Bemrhet COW a csiccciessisiscsnns 3346 
CINE cesses sinscissiess nd 3236 
Sickness (General).......... 1453 
IE, SOOO si ieisisriinipchsine suisse 1314 
Falls and blows................ » 1177 
IE dhisinstiscisicanponriaenns 642 
Whooping cough............... 636 
Disease of the ear............ 464 
Abscesses of head............ 446 
gE crwrsresen aan 319 
Se een ee 295 
CIA 1. Bias intial cssteatoamitceodblions 263 
CII cinctvissdeetiebinees 273 
5.) BRA ne Ree nea oe 13516 


The examination of this table directs 
our attention to some of the campaigns 
that should be waged in the prevention 
of deafness. 

If there were 35,000 cases of com- 
plete deafness due to these causes, how 
many cases of partial deafness were due 
to them? If scarlet fever caused al- 
most one-tenth of the deaf mutes of the 
country, is it not good practical sense 
to direct our attention to the education 
of all who care for the sick to the neces- 
sity of special efforts to prevent the par- 
ticular blighting results of deafness upon 
the victims of that disease? If we know 
that almost one-tenth of the deaf mute- 
ness of the country is caused by menin- 
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gitis, we know that a very large per 
cent of the partial deafness is likewise 
caused from that disease. When we 
know the destructive character of menin- 
gitis let us turn our attention to the 
discovery and application of the means 
to prevent the particular ravage of deaf- 
ness from this disease. Likewise, with 
each of the other specific causes of deaf- 
ness. A concerted attack by medical 
men, health workers, visiting nurses, 
infant welfare clinics, hospitals, and 
other agencies for the care of the sick, 
would undoubtedly give us the informa- 
tion necessary for the prevention of a 
large part of deafness. 

We do not know the extent of the 
industrial causes of deafness in adults. 
If we did we would gain further insight 
into the character of needed programs 
for prevention. What are these causes? 
What are we doing about them? What 
methods will stop the deterioration of 
hearing among industrial workers? 

We come next to the subject of re- 
habilitation of the deaf and the deaf- 
ened. By rehabilitation I mean not only 
the improvement of the hearing so far 
as it can be brought about, but the re- 
habilitation of the economic and social 
status of the individual and the re- 
establishment of morale. What is 
needed for these purposes? 

(a) Medical care to the limit of the 
resources of the medical profession in 
the community and in the nation. Let 
us not permit an individual to suffer this 
handicap from the lack of means to 
hire the necessary medical care. Let us 
use the hospitals connected with state 
medical colleges to the limit: Let us 
make their services available to the 
farthest corner of our communities, both 
in the prevention of deafness and in the 
rehabilitation of the deaf. 

(b) Communication must be estab- 
lished and the necessary mechanical 
equipment provided where the _handi- 
capped person is unable to secure it for 
himself. The boon of hearing must riot 
be denied to anyone for the mere lack 
of a few paltry dollars to buy what sci- 
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ence provides in the way of amplifica- 
tion. 

(c) General education must be given 
to those whose handicap occurred before 
such education was acquired. 


(d) Vocational training must be pro- 
vided, suited to the individual capacities 
of the people we serve and especially 
taking into view the difficulties con- 
fronting the deaf or the deafened 
worker. 

(e) Vocational guidance of a highly 
specialized character must be available. 
Nowhere do we see the need for the 
specialized agency more than in this re- 
spect. To expect the general vocational 
guidance agencies to handle the special 
problems of the deaf is to overlook the 
significance of the effect of deafness. 


(f{) What has been said about voca- 
tional guidance applies particularly to 
the employment of the deaf. Here again® 
we have an example of the necessity of 
the specialized agency to study the pe- 
culiar situation of the deaf in order that 
work within their capacities may be 
secured. 


(g) For permanent rehabilitation con- 
stant counsel is needed to keep up the 
morale of those who have been com- 
pelled to readjust themselves to a new 
and strange situation due to their deaf- 
ness, and of those who need to have the 
evidence of achievement to keep them 
striving. 

When we come to the last phase of 
social work, the relief of those in dis- 
tress, we may very well pass the prob- 
lem over to the general agency. It is 
not the function of the specialized 
agency to assume any of the burdens 
that belong to the general agency, and 
relief is one of those burdens. The 
specialized agency should not duplicate 
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the general agency. It should begin 
where the general agency leaves off. 
Such particularly is the case in handling 
the problems of the deaf. 

To return to the place of the special- 
ized agency in the community, let me 
summarize the primary purposes for 
which it should work. First, it should 
pioneer in untrodden fields, seeking 
means by which deafness may be pre- 
vented and its consequences mitigated. 
Second, it should experiment with spe- 
cial methods suited to the peculiar nature 
of the problem of the deaf. Third, it 
should develop special techniques for 
the handling of the problems which con- 
front it. Fourth, it should turn over to 
the general agency those standardized 
works that can be done by the general 
agency for the deaf as well as for other 
forms of handicap. Fifth, it should en- 
list the consecrated efforts of those who 
are especially interested in the type of 
affliction which the agency serves. In 
the Leagues for the Hard of Hearing 
this is exemplified by the mobilizing of 
the hard of hearing themselves as the 
principal factor in the promotion of 
their work. 

The specialized agency for the deaf, 
as well as for other forms of handicap, 
does not aim to handle all of the prob- 
lems of the deaf—only those which can- 
not be handled by others. It does not 
duplicate when it performs the work 
outlined in this paper. It extends its 
work into fields where the unspecialized 
agency cannot enter or is unlikely to 
enter. It recognizes the fact that there 
is enough to do for both the specialized 
and the unspecialized agency in meeting 
overwhelming human needs, in prevent- 
ing handicaps, in ameliorating conditions, 
and in caring for the unfortunate vic- 
tims of human calamities. 


DISCUSSION 


Miss Wricut: Dr. Lapp has been 
characterized by one of his fellow-work- 
ers as the man with a “passion for social 
justice”. We who have just heard his 


opinions in regard to the specialized 
agency in the community program realize 
that Dr. Lapp believes that the organi- 
zations for the hard of hearing are do- 
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ing work that can not be done by other 
agencies. 

I believe that there should be separate 
agencies in every community for the 
handling of the deaf and the deafened. 
The problems of the hard of hearing are 
different from those of the deaf. We 
who are hard of hearing know from 
our own experiences that we had a sense 
of being crippled when we felt that our 
hearing was gradually leaving us. <A 
child born deaf has no realization of his 
loss in not being able to hear. He 
grows up with his deafness and is not 
often forced to change his occupation 
because of it. The hard of hearing adult 
must readjust his whole life, must be- 
come rehabilitated and recreated. Re- 
habilitation is not necessary for the deaf 
person; for the hard of hearing person 
it is fundamentally necessary if he is to 
take his place in the world. ~ 


The leader in the special agency for 
the deafened must understand the psy- 
chology of the hard of hearing. Though 
there are many splendid schools of social 
work, graduates of these schools are not 
necessarily qualified to do social work 
for the deafened. Executives of organi- 
zations for the deafened need special 
training. In addition to the qualities 
and qualifications needed in administra- 
tive duties in all lines of social work, 
they should have an understanding of 
the special problems of the deafened, 
unlimited patience and tact. 

I dare to dream of a School of Social 
Work sponsored by our Federation. In 
this school a comprehensive course out- 
lining the special needs of the deafened 
would be given and executives would be 
trained for their work wtih the hard of 
hearing. (The New York League has 
offered a training course for several 
years). Trained social workers with 
normal hearing would be given a special 
course in the psychology of the deaf- 
ened; hard of hearing people would re- 
ceive 4 course in administration. 


It is our duty to make the public see 
the need of a special agency for the 
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deafened. At the present time there are 
sixty-six organizations for the hard of 
hearing in the United States and Canada. 
In the cities where there are no or- 
ganizations for the hard of hearing, I 
venture to say that only a small fraction 
of hard of hearing people ever seek help 
from the general agencies. Yet hard of 
hearing people would find that many of 
their needs, some of them intangible, 
could be supplied in their own special- 
ized agency—the organization for the 
hard of hearing. 


Miss Pecx: We all owe Dr. Lapp 
our thanks for understanding our prob- 
lems as special agencies and for stating 
them in a way that cannot fail to reach 
the general social agencies with which 
we must constantly cooperate. It is a 
part of the faith in our work which we 

*must have if we are to do it at all, to 
agree with Dr. Lapp that such special 
agencies as ours are essential to the com- 
munity. And I believe that we are all 
modeling our “administration according 
to the general usages of professional 
social work. I should not have dared to 
refer to. the general misunderstanding 
from members of our own profession, 
but since Dr. Lapp has done so, I feel 
free to cite an instance or two. In the 
city of Milwaukee there is a friend and 
patient of our Dr. Phillips, a hard of 
hearing gentleman with whom I had 
several times discussed the desirability 
of organizing a Milwaukee League for 
the Hard of Hearing. The last time I 
had the pleasure of meeting him he said 
to me: “I should like so much to start 
such work as you are doing in my home 
town, and recently I was discussing it 
with a social worker; and do you know, 
Miss Peck, she told me there were no 
hard of hearing people at all in Mil- 
waukee.” 

Miss Peck then expressed the hope 
that reprints of Dr. Lapp’s address would 
be distributed among, the general social 
agencies in the cities where there were 
organizations for the hard of hearing. 
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She felt that knowing Dr. Lapp as all 
social workers do, his words would carry 
an authority which would go far towards 
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the improved mutual service and wider 
cooperation which all of us_ heartily 
desire. 


The Deaf and Deafened of Our Country 


By Mary McCowen 


Chicago, Illinots 


HAVE been asked to tell the story of 

the early work for the deaf and deaf- 
ened in our country, also of the more 
recent work in the mid-west, which is 
not widely known. 

I will preface this, if I may, by a word 
about how little seems to have been done 
for this class, elsewhere in the world, in 
those early days. 

There must have been deafened adults 
in all times, but little information about 
them has come down to us in history. 
We glean some interesting data from 
the printed report of an address deliv- 
ered in 1897, before the General Assem- 
bly of the National Education Associa- 
tion held that year in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

We read that one Pedro Ponce de 
Leon of Spain was said to have been 
famous throughout the world in early 
times for his marvelous work for the deaf. 

Bedes’ Historica Ecclesiastica tells how 
a Bishop John of Beverley blessed the 
tongue of a deaf man, made the sign of 
the holy cross upon his tongue, taught 
the man to make certain sounds, then 
syllables and then words, a clear case of 
speech teaching, but then looked upon as 
a miracle. 

The early work for the deaf seems to 
have been done, so far as we know, by 
religious devotees—monks, friars, priests 
—and what was accomplished by them, 
was attributed to the miraculous powers 
of these church men, and led to little that 
was permanently helpful to this handi- 
capped class. 

The same sentiment seems to have 
prevailed in the very early days in our 


own country. In the State of Massa- 
chusetts, when the Rev. Philip Nelson 
began to teach a deaf and dumb boy to 
speak, he was reprimanded at a public 
meeting by the neighboring ministers for 
presuming to perform a miracle. 

At the end of the 17th century, the 
adult deafened seemed to have been left 
to their monotonous isolation and only 
three schools had been established for 
the education of those recognized as 
deaf and dumb children. The school of 
Braidwood in Edinburgh, the school of 
Heinicke in Germany (both oral schools), 
and the school of the Abbe de L’Epee 
in Paris. About the Edinburgh school 
we are told that the art of instructing 
the deaf in Great Britain was at that 
time a monopoly. Teachers trained there 
by Braidwood were under bond not to 
reveal the secrets of their methods to 
others. 

Before schools for the deaf were estab- 
lished in this country an occasional deaf 
boy of well-to-do parents was sent over- 
seas to the Braidwood school to be edu- 
cated. Later a group of interested par- 
ents decided to send a student teacher 
overseas to learn the process of speech 
teaching and bring it back to this coun- 
try, so that the deaf children here might 
be educated orally and nearer their own 
homes. A_ prospective teacher, Dr. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, then a young 
ministerial student, was selected. He 
was provided with funds for the trip 
and sent to Scotland, but the prohibitory 
price demanded of him there placed him 
in an embarrassing situation. A French- 
man learning of the dilemma, invited him 
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to visit France with him, where the deaf 
were then being educated by the sign or 
motion language first used by the Abbe 
de L’Epee in Paris. Gallaudet went to 
France, was charmed with this language 
of graceful motions, was given freely 
full information about the sign language, 
and soon returned to this country, ac- 
companied by an expert in its use. 

Because the homes of many of the 
deaf children were in the country and 
were widely separated, the only way they 
could be educated was to gather them 
into a residential school. The first 
school for the deaf in this country was, 
therefore, of this type and was estab- 
lished in 1817 at Hartford, Connecticut. 
It was called the American School and 
was then expected to’ provide for all of 
the deaf children in our country. Here 
the sign language was introduced, and as 
other schools were found to be neces- 
sary, signs were carried into them and 
thus into all the early schools for the 
deaf in the United States. For fifty 
years the sign language was the accepted 
language of the deaf who were then 
called “deaf and dumb,” or “deaf 
mutes.” 


There is a beautiful little story about 
the Abbe de L’Epee who was led to de- 
vise the language of motions used at 
that time in France. His heart had been 
deeply touched by the sight of neglected 
little deaf children wandering about the 
streets of Paris. From time to time he 
had gathered them into his parish house, 
made them clean and comfortable, and 
had tried to teach them to talk. But 
this was found to be a very difficult task 
and was finally abandoned. He managed, 
however, to communicate with these chil- 
dren of silence by motions, and these 
crude motions were gradually made more 
and more definite and finally developed 
into the conventional sign language as it 
was given to the:student Gallaudet and 
brought by him to this country. It is 
interesting to note that both these men, 
the Abbe de L’Epee in Paris and Gal- 
laudet from the United States wanted 
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speech for the deaf, and only accepted 
the sign language as a substitute when 
the path to speech seemed barred. 


Another step in this great educational 
movement was taken when certain par- 
ents of deaf children in Massachusetts, 
in order to have their deaf children 
taught to speak, brought about the es- 
tablishment of an oral school for the 
deaf in 1867 at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. This was the first oral resi- 
dential school for the deaf in this coun- 
try, and for thirty years was known as 
Clarke Institution for Deaf-mutes. In 
1898, by process of law, its name was 
changed to Clarke School for the Deaf. 


In 1869 other parents secured the es- 
tablishment, in this same state of Massa- 
chusetts, of the first public day-school for 
the deaf, the Horace Mann School in 
Boston. Here for the first time in this 
country deaf children were taught to 
speak in the regular public schools, and 
were given an education using speech as 
the medium of communication, while 
still living in their own homes. 


One important result of the early 
speech movement in Massachusetts was 
the establishment of what was known 
as “Articulation Teaching” as a regular 
part of every day’s program. Every 
“State Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb” provided one or more special 
articulation teachers who gave their en- 
tire teaching hours to instructing the chil- 
dren singly or in small groups in the 
art of enunciating speech sounds; then 
single words; then in making easy ques- 
tions or making brief statements, and 
often went no further than this stage. 
This was a move in the right direction 
and called attention to the fact that 
speech was possible for the deaf. .The 
meager results generally obtained also 
emphasized the fact.that these children 
were now long past the natural age for 
acquiring perfect speech, but also that 
even very poor speech was better than 
none. 


The first day-school for the deaf in 
the West was opened in Chicago in 1875. 
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This school was not an outgrowth of the 
Boston day-school, but owed its exist- 
ence to a deafened man, a Mr. Emery, 
who had lost his hearing when grown. 
This was before the days of lip-reading 
and Mr. Emery had recourse to the 
‘hand language as did most of the adult- 
deafened in those days. Mr. Emery very 
soon became interested in the deaf chil- 
dren in the city of Chicago, who were 
growing up without an education be- 
cause, for one reason or another, they 
had never gone to the “State Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb” at Jacksonville. 

Mr. Emery petitioned the Chicago 
Board of Education to allow him to 
open a day-school class for these deaf 
children. This was: done on the west 
side in what was known as.the Monroe 
Street School, and naturally led later to 
the opening of classes for the deaf in 
other schools, and in all these the hand 
language was, of course, used. Addi- 
tional teachers were employed, and these 
schools filled a definite need for a num- 
ber of years. 

While the movement for pure oral 
education of the deaf seemed markedly 
slow in the west, the year 1883 brought 
a change. Two small private oral schools 
were opened in this section, one in Mil- 
waukee and the other in Chicago. The 
school in Milwaukee was opened in Octo- 
ber, 1883, with Paul Binner in charge, 
who modeled his work after the work of 
the oral schools for the deaf in Ger- 
many, with which he was familiar. 

Dr. Robert Spencer, one of the Spen- 
cer Brothers, well-known authors of the 
Spencerian penmanship system, was from 
the first an enthusiastic promoter of this 
work. He interested a group of well-to- 
do business men of Milwaukee who la- 
beled themselves “The Phonological In- 
stitute”, and together they spent time and 
money freely in support of this new edu- 
cational movement. Probably their most 
difficult task was in securing the passage 
_by the legislature of a bill which in 1885 
became a law providing for the estab- 
lishment of day schools for the deaf in 
the state of Wisconsin. 
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At this time, 1885, this private school 
which they had been supporting became 
a Milwaukee Public Oral Day-School for 
the Deaf. A Normal department was 
added for the training of oral teachers 
of the deaf, and the Phonological In- 
stitute turned its attention to a careful 
search for deaf children over the entire 
state. Wherever a small group of such 
children could be found, a class for them 
was established in the nearest, accessible 
public school, and a teacher provided. 
From that time to the very present, 
Wisconsin has been the banner day- 
school state, being now listed as having 
twenty-one day-schools for the deaf, 
more than any other one state. Dr. 
Spencer passed to his reward in 1916 
and the Phonological Institute no longer 
exists, but the noble work which he and 
his associates together accomplished for 
this one branch of handicapped human- 
ity can never be forgotten. 

The school in Chicago was also opened 
in October, 1883, by Miss Mary Mc- 
Cowen, and was located on the south 
side. At this time the state institutions 
for the deaf received no young children, 
but this private school began by admit- 
ting only young children—no applicant 
was too young to be given a trial. This 
was at first an experiment, but results 
obtained within the first few months 
proved so satisfactory that it became the 
established policy of this school. 

Deaf children vary in both intellect 
and physique, as do hearing children. 
Some are plodders, many are of average 
ability and some excel. None can rise 
above limitations imposed by nature, but 
with proper opportunity each may learn 
to do his very best. 

This little private school limited its 
number of pupils and did this by ac- 
cepting only the very youngest applicants. 
It established the first kindergarten 
for deaf children of kindergarten age. 
Many of the state schools for the deaf 
had used more or less kindergarten ma- 
terial with entering classes, but at that 
time these were children eight or ten 
or more years of age—far beyond what 
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is recognized as kindergarten age for 
hearing children. 


It also early established a training 
class for oral teachers of the deaf which 
always had a waiting list of applicants. 
Miss Cornelia Bingham (now Mrs. 
George William Eggers), a thoroughly 
trained kindergarten teacher and a su- 
perior teacher in all kinds of work de- 
veloped in this private school, became a 
leader in this professional training. 


Years of successful oral work in this 
private school led indirectly to the intro- 
duction of speech methods for the deaf 
into the Chicago publie schools. At the 
request of the Board of Education and 
the City Superintendent of Schools, this 
school was invited to move, with its 
teachers, its training classes and its 
pupils, into a nearby public school build- 
ing, and to continue its oral teaching of 
the deaf as an integral part of the pub- 
lic school system of the city. 


The fact that the state of Illinois had 
made regular financial provision for 
many years for the education of its deaf 
children in its state school for the deaf 
at Jacksonville, where the hand language 
was used, led inevitably to a free use of 
signs among the adult deaf and their 
friends in the community, in their “Pas 
a Pas Club” and other organizations, 
and this plan to give speech work for 
the deaf the preference in the city pub- 
lic schools could not meet with their 
unqualified approval. 

However, direct appeal to the Illinois 
state legislature secured the passage of 
a law called a permissive law, which pro- 
vided for the education of deaf children 
in any public school in the state at the 
request of their parents. Under this 
permissive law, because parents always 
wanted their children taught to speak, a 
number of oral classes for deaf children 
were opened in public schools in differ- 
ent parts of the state. 

With the consent of its Board of Trus- 
tees, the private school was moved into 
the public school building and its work 
still continued in the Parker Practice 
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school, one of the practice departments 
of the Chicago Normal College. A num- 
ber of other oral classes were opened, 
upon request, in different parts of the 
city, and as parents of the children in the 
sign classes became interested and asked 
for speech for their children, these, too, 
were gradually changed into oral classes. 
In recent years, all these scattered classes 
were gathered together into three public 
schools where the work could be prop- 
erly graded. 


The buildings occupied by the private 
school were used as a Home for the 
deaf children too young to go back and 
forth to the public school with safety 
from their homes, and also for the few 
out-of-town pupils. It is now known as 
the McCowen Oral-School Home for 
Young Deaf Children, and is managed 
by a board of trustees with Mrs. George 
Wiliam Eggers as president. 


Chicago early realized that children 
fail to keep pace in their educational 
work from many different causes. In 
September, 1899, it established under 
the Board of Education a department to 
investigate causes of failure. This de- 
partment is now known as The Depart- 
ment of Child Study and Educational 
Research, and Dr. D. P. MacMillan 
from the first, and Dr. Frank Bruner, 
for a number of years, have together 
directed its work. All problem cases 
that arose in the public schools, averag- 
ing nearly a thousand per month (ten 
or more of these being deaf or deafened), 
have been referred to this department 
for examination. 


While this western city has probably 
not conformed exactly to what is count- 
ed by the Federation Committee in esti- 
mating Three Point Cities, it has long 
been doing so many worthwhile helpful 
things in so many different ways for 
her handicapped citizens both old and 
young, especially for those deaf and 
deafened, that we have ventured to tell 
you in detail about some of these and 
now again to enumerate them. 


(1) The Child Study Department in 
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the public schools with its clinical work 
for all exceptional children. 

(2) Three Central Schools for deaf 
children with several additional single 
classes. 

(3) Lip-Reading classes for deafened 
adults in the Chicago evening schools. 

(4) Department for Training Oral 
Teachers of the Deaf, and Lip-Reading 
Teachers, in Summer Session in Chicago 
Normal College (with class work for 
deaf children in the Parker Practice 
School). 

(5) The private Oral School (moved, 
by request of the Board of Education, 
into the public schools), its home build- 
ings now known as the McCowen Oral 
School Home for Young Deaf Children. 
(The first pure Oral School for deaf 
children in the mid-west and the first 
school for the deaf in the country to 
receive only very young pupils. Finan- 
cially helped from the first by those who 
believed in the very early education of 
deaf children.) 

(6) The Chicago League for the 
Hard of Hearing, financed by contribu- 
tions and membership dues. 

_(%) Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deafened. (A _ private 
school). 

(8) The Chicago Oral Teachers’ Club. 

In this movement, although it may 
have seemed slow of growth, success fol- 
lowed surely on the heels of defeat. 

At a meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Madison, Wisconsin, 
in 1884, an effort to bring oral teaching 
of the deaf into closer affiliation with 
public school work met with defeat be- 
cause of opposition from those who were 
probably unacquainted with the real sig- 
nificance of this work. 

Ten years later, in 1894, at a meeting 
of the American Medical Assocaition, one 
entire program was devoted to the study 
of deafness. Prominent educators of the 
deaf had been invited to be present and 
join in this discussion of what could and 
should be done for the deaf of the 
country. Every doctor had of necessity 
been deeply interested in the condition 
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of his own individual patient, if deaf- 
ened, but this meeting in 1894, we are 
told, was the first time the medical pro- 
fession of the country had, in a body, 
given serious study to this problem. 

In 1897, at a committee meeting in 
Milwaukee, where Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell was the leading spirit, arrange- 
ments were made to hold a Round 
Table at the coming meeting of the 
National Education Association, for the 
discussion of speech teaching problems. 
An exhibit of the handwork of the deaf 
pupils in nearby schools was also asked 
for and plans made for demonstrations 
in speech teaching with pupils. Both 
Milwaukee and Chicago responded to 
this request. A group of very young 
kindergarten pupils from the latter city 
illustrated how kindergarten work, with 
its play spirit, leads by an easy and_nat- 
ural path to speech for little deaf chil- 
dren. This exhibit of “Children’s work” 
and “children at work” formed an at- 
tractive feature at this meeting of the 
National Education Association which 
had been in the habit of giving much 
time to lengthy addresses about work for 
children, but had never before shown an 
exhibit of real children at work! And 
these were deaf children getting speech 
naturally as a necessary expression of 
their own activities. Happy in doing 
something and happy in babbling, chat- 
tering, talking! (It is interesting to note 
that living exhibits with demonstrations 
of deaf children at work were again 
given at this year’s meeting in Boston in 
February, 1928.) 

In 1898 the National Education Asso- 
ciation met in Washington, D. C. The 
Round Table called together many edu- 
cators from both east and west, but the 
most notable feature of this meeting 
was an address by Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell before the general assembly of 
the Association. 

In 1899, at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Los An- 
geles, the Round Table in the interest 
of the deaf occupied an afternoon’s pro- 
gram. Discussions were participated in 
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by many prominent educators and also 
by several Los Angeles officials. It is 
interesting to note that Summer courses 
of speech reading are today offered in 
the California University. 

Much detail has here been given about 
these early educational meetings which 
were the first to broadcast information 
about deafness and the possibility of its 
alleviation through lip-reading, and in 
this work Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
led the way. 

In 1890, he organized “The American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf.” Later he built and 
endowed the “Volta Bureau’, and this 
was followed by the publication of a 
magazine, now the Votta Review. Dr. 
Bell always responded graciously to a 
call for information or help about deaf- 
ness. The east knew, him first, but 
the west owes him much. In 1918 he 
was given a public reception at the 
Chicago Art Institute, where many 
people gathered to hear his address. On 
another occasion, a public school build- 
ing was to be dedicated, and again those 
who came to see the man and hear his 
words, overflowed the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell public school, named in honor 
of this great man. 

Dr. Bell’s intimate knowledge of 
speech itself, and therefore of the possi- 
bility of speech for the deaf, his skill 
in doing and doing well what had hither- 
to been considered the impossible, led. to 
the spread of speech teaching for the 
deaf in America, and that*to speech 
reading for the deafened. It may truly 
be said that Dr. Bell did more than any 
other one person to make possible and 
popular speech and speech reading for 
the deaf and the deafened. 

Doctors have always been interested 
in deafness because, upon its discovery, 
they were the first to be consulted. But 
this interest is not now limited to the 
individual patient but reaches out to the 
study of preventive measures and the 
help of all deafened humanity. 

Leagues for the hard of hearing had 
grown up with members “shoulder to 
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the wheel,” ready to help whenever 
called. Dr. Wendell Phillips had long 
known of the Leagues and their work, 
and when the time was ripe, with a 
vision of the future, he called them to- 
gether and in 1919, this “American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing” began its work. Other 
otologists became interested at once and 
prominent medical men have been stand- 
ing at the front. In broadcasting pub- 
licity they have been ably supported by 
many others, both men and women, who 
understand personally the value of this 
work and who can either talk well or 
write well (or both) about lip-reading 
for the deaf and deafened. 


The day-schools for the deaf, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, numbering 
more than one hundred, have done much 
to arouse a public interest in the deaf 
and an appreciation of the vital impor- 
tance of this work for the deaf and the 
deafened. 

Dr. Phillips’ Vision is being fulfilled. 
Leagues are now in almost every com- 
munity. Private teachers, day-schools, 
universities, all are helping with this 
work for the deaf and deafened! 


Medical, educational and social agen- 
cies of our country, both public and 
private, have begun this movement, but 
its future may well look to this Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, whose widespread 
membership will enable it easily to carry 
lip-reading wherever needed. And while 
continuing its work for children now in 
the public schools it will not forget that 
one of the most important preventive 
measures will lie in the careful exami- 
nation and testing of all children of 
pre-school age. These if properly cared 
for now while still very young must 
reduce greatly the adult deafened of the 
future. 

It is estimated by those who ought to 
know, that there are now nearly three 
million hard of hearing children in our 
country. Without lip-reading this will 
mean widespread tragedy. With lip- 
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reading, these threatened ones may all 
spend happy, useful lives. 

But all, whether hearing or deafened, 
who wish to make life easier for others, 
should remember that one’s manner of 
speech may give pleasure or the reverse, 
may either help or hinder the lip-reader. 
This does not mean that one should ever 
be formal or over-precise, but just cor- 
rect and natural. Watch the speech and 
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keep it correct and the enunciation clear. 
Avoid mumbling. Avoid loud voice. 
Avoid mouthing! 

Above all, if deafemed, get good lip- 
reading, and then as you see its need 
among those you meet, pass along what 
you know about lip-reading; what it is; 
what it has done for you and other deaf- 
ened ones; and what it can do for all 
those who need it. 


Going A-Visiting as Field Counsellor 


By Mitprep KENNEDY 


Y journeyings began even before 

my ‘official appointment by the 
Board of Managers at its January meet- 
ing. Early in December I went to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island.- It has been my pol- 
icy to take advantage of every contact that 
bears relation to our work, and for this 
reason the visits to centers for the deaf 
as well as the deafened have not been 
uncommon. In talking with some of 
the teachers of the deaf, the story of 
my own experience as a hard of hearing 
child has been received with genuine in- 
terest; it has often brought out a side 
of the educational problem that had 
escaped their attention. It is advisable, 
as we all know, to lay stress on the 
fundamental difference between the 
deaf and the deafened whenever occa- 
sion presents itself. 

A bit later, word came from Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, that a little -group 
of people were beginning to dream 
dreams and see visions, and an invitation 
from Dr. and Mrs. Berry provided an 
opportunity for me to take part in the 
preliminary meeting of a group of inter- 
ested, eager persons wishing to form an 
organization in that city. 

When my appointment became a 
reality it seemed wise to limit the terri- 
tory to be visited this winter to the 
eastern central and northern coast states. 
My itineraries were planned at head- 
quarters. Miss Wright, as always, gave 


unstintingly of her time, thought, inter- 
est and counsel. Plans for work in the 
vicinities near New York City that had 
already been in helpful contact with the 
New York League were aided in their 
shaping of details through the help of 
the zone vice president, Miss Peck. 
Dr. Phillips further helped my work by 
writing personal letters to otologists who, 
therefore, received me most cordially 
when I sought an interview with these 
busy men. I would like to take this 
occasion to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the help received from these 
three friends. : 

The visits following my appointment 
as Field Counsellor may be briefly sum- 
marized. Where a place is mentioned 
more than once, it indicates a return to 
the ‘locality for further work. The list 
is as follows: 

New York, Washington, Baltimore, 
New York, Newark, Bloomfield, Jersey 
City, New York (these visits included 
many meetings at the League and at 
the Sanzoray Club, the schools of Miss 
Walker, Mrs. Nitchie and Miss Dugane, 
as well as several interviews with a 
number of persons representing a variety 
of subjects and different phases of the 
work). 

In February I went to Springfield, 
South Deerfield and Greenfield ( Mass.) 
in connection with the interesting Frank- 
lin County Extension Service contact in- 
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augurated by Miss Galarneau and re- 
ferred to later. Being in Boston at the 
time the National Education Association 
held its convention, I obtained the op- 
portunity to broadcast something of the 
Federation work, and aided in “man- 
ning” our Federation booth with other 
members of the Speech Readers’ Guild. 


In March I went to Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Syracuse, Rochester and Buf- 
falo, New York; in April, to Paterson 
and Bloomfield, New Jersey, returning 
to Boston for a special Federation meet- 
ing at the Guild; proceeding to Wash- 
ington for the Zone II Conference and 
other work; continuing on to Richmond, 
Virginia; stopping at Philadelphia on 
my homeward way. In the latter part 
of May I went to Cleveland, Ohio, fol- 
lowing a very urgent request to visit the 
Association. Much to my regret, I was 
unable to visit Portland, Maine, though 
an invitation was sent me for Hearing 
Week, a time that I had already prom- 
ised to help the Guild in its program. 


In each place the local centre was, of 
course, my chief objective. I met many 
of the officers, had meetings with a 
number of the leaders, addressed mem- 
bers of speech-reading classes and other 
groups. Further contacts were planned 
by the local workers of varied interests, 
such as interviews with school authori- 
ties, principals, superintendents, teachers, 
directors of special education, health offi- 
cials, otologists, newspaper people, promi- 
nent and influential citizens, in the hope 
of interesting them in the work, and 
many others. Among the several groups 
before which I spoke are the Parent- 
Teacher Association, Kiwanis Clubs, 
teachers’ meetings, and the more indefi- 
nite audience to be pictured through 
broadcasting. 

South Deerfield and Greenfield in 
Franklin County, Massachusetts, repre- 
sent new territory and an interesting one 
because of the method of its awakening. 
Through the efforts of Miss Aldina 
Galarneau, a speech-reading teacher liv- 
ing in Springfield, a Mr. Burnham, 
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Director of Franklin County Extension 
Service, became interested in the subject 
because of the benefits his deafened wife 
and some of her friends had received 
from instruction. He spoke before the 
Board of Directors on the subject of 
speech-reading and through him the 
County Extension Service cooperated in 
canvassing the county. A circular letter 
was sent to every town in the county 
asking for names of persons who would 
be interested. Seventy-five names were 
sent in. The Home Demonstration 
Agent of Franklin County and Miss 
Galarneau called upon the people of six 
towns in one day and told them of a 
demonstration to be held in South Deer- 
field. 

The demonstration in which it was my 
privilege to share was the outcome. 
About twenty persons were present. My 
talk on the general ‘subject of the work, 
stressing speech-reading in particular, 
was followed by a demonstration in 
teaching given by Miss Galarneau and 
some of her Springfield pupils who co- 
operated with her for this special occa- 
sion. Miss Galarneau plans to do the 
same thing throughout the county, or- 
ganizing classes in centres that are ac- 
cessible to the surrounding communities. 
Mr. Burnham further expressed his in- 
terest and cooperation in this work by 
giving a beautiful large room in his 
office building in South Deerfield for 
club and class work. The Franklin 
County Lip-Reading Club is now a 
reality. Such interest and enthusiasm 
spell success and vital encouragement. 
Franklin County. has set a_ standard 
others may do well to emulate. 

Hartford was virgin soil plowed to 
the point ready for cultivation through 
the efforts of Miss Peck and Dr. Phil- 
lips, who had sent letters to individuals 
and otologists. My pleasure was to 
plant a few seeds of enthusiasm and a 
bit of practical advice, and the little 
group eagerly planned and provided op- 
portunities for speech-reading practice 
made interestingly possible and sub- 
stantially aided by the cooperation of 
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teachers in the scheol for the deaf who 
offered their help. The speech-reading 
class group has been so successful since 
its inauguration that we are confidently 
expecting a live organization in Hart- 
ford by next fall. 

Paterson, New Jersey, had already 
organized, but the leaders in the work 
found themselves somewhat bewildered 
and confused by the bigness of the ideals 


that had been given them, and were in‘ 


need of a bit of counsel and advice to 
make their efforts bring forth more prac- 
tical and tangible results. 

A knowledge of speech-reading is pre- 
eminently the foundation necessary in 
building up our organization work. It 
is the logical, wholesome, constructive 
medium of communication among groups 
of deafened persons. A working knowl- 
edge of its value indicates rehabilitation 
of a definite order—and further, prom- 
ises a greater degree of rehabilitation as 
time progresses. Personally, I have no 
words to express the value I place upon 
this art in the scheme of building suc- 
cessful organizations. I would, there- 
fore, give special stress to its im- 
portance, urging teachers of the deaf- 
ened adult to encourage their normal 
pupils to form speech-reading centres in 
every possible locality. I would further 
encourage the organizations to spread a 
thought of establishing groups of deaf- 
ened people in towns and villages every- 
where in order -to provide opportunities 
for speech-reading practice and comrade- 
ship. These little gatherings are the 
logical centres from which our organi- 
zation work should grow. It is in most 
cases a mistake to organize work that 
publicly professes to be a welfare centre 
before the foundation of speech-reading 
has been laid, because, as one worker 
expressed it, “Without speech-reading in 
a group of persons of varied degrees of 
deafness, there is no medium of com- 
munication, we cannot make the people 
understand what is said.” 

I also believe that where it is possible 
it is best that the nucleus of the organi- 
zation be formed apart from the speech- 
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reading school. I mean by that that 
the meetings should be held under a 
separate roof and under separate leader- 
ship. Where the schools and clubs are 
trying to work under one leadership, a 
difficult stiuation is apt to arise. The 
leader is embarrassed because she finds 
herself trying to serve two masters, one 
or the other side of the work is destined 
to suffer: whereas if both activities are 
recognized as necessary units of service 
in the community and different persons 
assume the leadership in each, the strong- 
est kind of cooperation can be realized 
and a mutual aid that proves beneficial 
and inspiring results. 

Every location visited and each con- 
tact made proved interesting and inspir- 
ing, and the various experiences though 
different in details were much alike in 
general. Of course, the chief responsi- 
bility and purpose in the field work is 
to offer any help in the solution of prob- 
lems or in the meeting of local needs 
that are presented. The organization 
problems are much the same, here, there, 
and everywhere. The chief need is 
strong, dynamic leadership. I do not 
mean by that dogmatic leadership but 
that quality rather which inspires en- 
thusiasm, courage, determination, perse- 
verance, cooperation with practical, tang- 
ible accomplishments. The local leaders 
in our work should clearly and definitely 
appreciate their responsibilities. They 
should become informed concerning the 
needs and opportunities provided through 
the establishment of local work and 
make a definite purposeful study of the 
situation in their environment in order 
to meet the needs and further the possi- 
bilities and opportunities at hand. 

A definite plan of campaign is an 
absolutely necessary factor in this, our 
work. The planning of this is the re- 
sponsibility of the leaders. These lead- 
ers are obviously the little group com- 
posing the local boards. In our pioneer 
days these had to work out their prob- 
lems and perplexities alone, there was 
no parent organization to turn to, no 
unity of purpose in a field so vast that 
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its bond of brotherhood reached from 
coast to coast and from border line to 
border line—and even beyond. Today 
how gloriously changed is all this. How 
keenly and vitally aware are we of the 
absolute reality of our purpose and the 
undeniable need of our work. The time 
of experimenting in this field of welfare 
service is past, we have found our place 
in the sun and know we have a right 
to it. 

This. is the message I would bring to 
you all as the outstanding realization 
from my field work contacts, the mes- 
sage I would share with you here at 
this, our wonderful convention, some- 
thing that I have grown to realize more 
and more. This great country of ours 
is filled with sad, broken, depressed, dis- 
couraged, groping deafened ones who 
have not yet found their way to our 
growing brotherhood. They need us, 
even as we need them. The necessity 
of establishing local work in every com- 
munity where the need is sufficient must 
become more and more of a reality. 
These centres must be built up with 
careful, deliberate purpose and intent. 
To organize merely for the sake of 
having an organization is not enough. 
In order to really have an organization 
there must be strong, positive, intelligent 
leadership representing careful, purpose- 
ful and definite lines of cooperation. 

In certain cases in certain localities 
where the towns are not very large, I 
would suggest the advisability of hav- 
ing one main organization acting as the 
chief executive headquarters, represent- 
ing a community social service informa- 
tion bureau, employment office, and gen- 
eral administrative centre for the state 
or county; with the smaller groups 
gathered together in their individual 
towns and villages for speech-reading 
classes and recreation and pleasure-giv- 
ing social meetings for old and young. 
These lesser groups should send their 
representatives to the chief executive 
centre for aid and advice, and the Board 
of Managers of the administrative centre 
should be made up of the leaders in the 


‘ bodies of our Federation. 
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lesser, local groups, efollowing the idea 
of the old feudal system. 

This would tend to lessen the likeli- 
hood of too much duplication of work 
in small adjacent centres, and I am con- 
fident would strengthen it in many direc- 
tions as this cooperative plan was 
worked out. The cities of any appre- 
ciable size should have their own or- 
ganizations which should be constituent 
In large 
states all the principal cities would 
naturally be the centres for the general 
administrative headquarters of their 
counties. Of course, the plan would 
have to be worked out with care and 
thought, but I am impressed with the 
seriousness of the situation, for the 
need of making the work of value to 
the community wherever it starts is 
paramount. Mediocre work dignified by 
the name of a social service centre, wel- 
fare centre, or constituent body of our 
Federation, if brought to the attention 
of other social service centres or na- 
tional Federations or Associations, will 
tend to harm the dignity of our pur- 
pose. On the other hand, these speech- 
reading, social-recreational and _ recon- 
structive centres, conducted and organ- 
ized by and for the deafened, are of 
undeniable value: we need them for our 
deafened ones as centres for self-expres- 
sion and readjustment. My purpose is 
to encourage their establishment and in 
no degree seem to discourage the forma- 
tion of these blessed life-giving groups. 

Many of us already recognize the 
difficulty in finding necessary leadership 
to build up strong administrative centres. 
Could not this difficulty be helped 
through some such plan as is here out- 
lined? My recommendation would be to 
further in every possible way the estab- 
lishment of speech-reading practice 
groups before organization work of 
larger pretentions is talked of in any 
locality, for I look upon this as the 
first essential; then, through these me- 
diums of communication, slowly but 
surely the broader and varied organiza- 
tion work can follow. 
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In behalf of our great growing coun- 
try would that we might for the sake of 
this cause so dear to us all have a Paul 
Revere who would ride through the 
night that is now preceding the light of 
the dawn that is soon to break and 
usher in our new day; that he might, 
for the sake of the deafened ones of 
the present and the future generations, 
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spread the knowledge of our Federation’s 
aim and purpose, and give the alarm 
Through every Middlesex Village 
and farm 
For the country folk to be up and 
to arm 
that they may one and all be the better 
prepared to fight for this cause that WE 
know to be so worthwhile. 
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TEACHERS’ COUNCIL 


Friday, June 22, 1928 


HE meeting of the Teachers’ Council 

was called to order at 9:00 A. M., 
Miss Florence P. Spofford, Chairman of 
the Education Committee, presiding. 


Miss Sporrorp called on Miss Clara 
M. Ziegler for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Investigation. 

Miss Z1EGLER: On June 28, 1927, 
you authorized the Chairman of the 
Teachers’ Committee to appoint a com- 
mittee of five “To study carefully the 
standard requirements-for the training of 
teachers of speech reading, as now car- 
ried on in the public and private schools, 
to form a basis for the certification of 
teachers.” (The Board of Managers at 
its meeting in January, 1928, approved 
of this). This committee was duly 
named on February 26, 1928, as fol- 
lows: Clara M. Ziegler, Chairman; 
Elizabeth DeLany, Mary Dugane, Es- 
telle E. Samuelson, and Josephine B. 
Timberlake. The committee has com- 
municated with eighteen teachers of 
speech-reading and has given careful 
study to their advice and comments. It 
has come to believe that the adoption of 
a set of standard requirements govern- 
ing the training of teachers would be a 
long step toward securing that recogni- 
tion among educational authorities which 
our profession undoubtedly deserves. 
With this in mind, the committee pre- 
sents for consideration and _ possible 
adoption by the Teachers’ Council (sub- 
ject, of course, to approval by the Fed- 
eration Board) three sets of “minimum 

requirements.” 

1. For the registration of teachers al- 
ready in the field. 

2. For candidates who wish to become 
teachers of speech reading. 

3. For accredited ‘normal schools. 

It will be noted that no teacher al- 


ready in the field and doing good work 
will be excluded from the “registered 
list” by these provisions, as we recog- 
nize our indebtedness to the “pioneers.” 


For those who have not yet entered 
the work, the requirements have been 
made more rigid so that we may be as- 
sured of future ability to conform to 
university standards and secure univer- 
sity recognition. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF IN- 
VESTIGATION OF TEACHERS 
COUNCIL* 


(TEACHERS ALREADY IN THE 
FIELD) 


Minimum Requirements for Their Ac- 
ceptance by the Federation as Regts- 
tered Teachers of Speech Reading. 


A. TEACHERS OF DEAFENED 
ADULTS 


1. Certification from a School of 
Speech Reading which has graduated not 
less than five normal students, or five 
years’ successful experience teaching 
speech reading to adults. 

2. Clear diction, free from unnatural 
mannerisms. 


3. If deafened, ability to read the lips. 


B. TEACHERS OF HARD OF 
HEARING CHILDREN 


1. Certification from a School of 
Speech Reading which has graduated not 
less than five normal students, or three 
years’ successful experience in teaching 
speech reading to children. 

2. Clear diction, free from unnatural 
mannerisms. 


3. If deafened, ability to read the lips. 


*Amended. See discussion. 
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(PERSONS NOT EXPERIENCED 
IN TEACHING SPEECH- 
READING) 


Minimum Requirements for Their Ac- 
ceptance as Normal Students by 
Accredited Schools 


A. APPLICANTS FOR COURSES 
IN TEACHING DEAFENED 
ADULTS 


1. At least High School diploma with 
additional cultural background to war- 
rant belief in possibility of successful 
teaching. 

2. Clear diction, free from unnatural 
mannerisms. 

3. If deafened, ability to read the lips. 

4. Reputable character, pleasing per- 
sonality, attractive personal appearance 
and neatness. 


B. APPLICANTS FOR COURSES 
IN TEACHING HARD OF 
HEARING CHILDREN. 


1. Two years of College or Normal 
School work and three years’ successful 
experience in teaching children, or five 
years’ successful experience in public 
schools or schools for the deaf. 

2. Clear diction, free from unnatural 
mannerisms. 

3. Normal, or nearly normal hearing. 

4. Reputable character, pleasing per- 
sonality, attractive personal appearance 
and neatness. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ACCREDITED NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The Federation will accept as Regis- 
tered Teachers of Speech-Reading per- 
sons who have completed normal courses 
in schools which conform to the fol- 
lowing minimum standards: 


A. SCHOOLS OFFERING 
COURSES IN THE TEACHING 
OF ADULTS 


1. Acceptance of candidates in accord- 
ance with the Federation’s minimum 
requirements. 

. Ninety hours of work as follows: 

3. T:wo demonstrations given by. training 
teacher in each of the following: 
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1. Private teaching 
2. Beginners’ Class 
3. Intermediate class 
4. Advanced class 

5. General class. 


. Four sets of material prepared by 


student for each of following classes: 
~~“j. Beginners 

2. Intermediate 

3. Advanced 

4. General 


. Two lessons, under Supervision and 


with criticism, given by student as 
practice teaching in each of the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Private teaching 

2. Beginners’ class 

3. Intermediate class 

4. Advanced class 

5. General class 


. Reading of all books on “required” 


list, and notes thereon. Reading of 
five additional items on “elective’’ list. 


. Periodical examinations in theory and 


—_ 


2 


ne 


practice. 


. SCHOOLS OFFERING COURSES 


IN TEACHING HARD OF 
HEARING CHILDREN 


. Acceptance of candidates in accord- 


ance with the Federation’s minimum 
requirements. 


. Ninety hours of work as follows: 
. Familiarization of student with pre- 


vailing courses of study in public 
school grades. 


. Grading of material to correlate 


with grade studies and meet needs 
of child. 


. Methods of testing hearing and in- 


telligence. 


. Two demonstration lessons given by 


training teacher in each of the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Private 

2. Beginners 

3. Primary 

4. Intermediate 

5. Advanced. 
Four sets of material prepared by 
student for each of the following: 

1. Beginners 
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2. Primary 
3. Intermediate 
4. Advanced. 

8. Two lessons, under supervision and 
with criticism, given by student for 
each of following: 

1. Private 

2. Beginners 
3. Primary 

4. Intermediate 
5. Advanced. 

9. Keeping of records. Case studies. 
Classification of pupils. 

10. Evaluation of reports, medical, psy- 
chiatric, and educational, for pur- 

pose of differentiating between sub- 
normality and deafness. 

11. Vocational guidance. 

12. Corrective speech exercises. Not 
less than 12 hours of demonstration 
and practice. 

13. Training of residual hearing. Not 
less than 6 hours of demonstration 
and practice. 

14. Reading of all books on “required” 


list, and notes thereon. Reading of 
five additional books on “elective” 
list. 

15. Anatomy of ear, nose, throat, and 
chest. 
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16. Some knowledge of phonetics. 

17. Knowledge of the psychology of the 

deafened child. 

NOTE: Suggested that following desig- 
nations be used by the Federa- 
tion, and that registered teach- 
ers be permitted to write them 
after their names: 

R.T.S.A. Registered Teacher of 

Speech-Reading for Adults. 


R.T.S.C. Registered Teacher of 
. Speech-Reading for Chil- 

dren. 
RB. T.S. Qualified in both fields 


(adults and children). 


THE CHAIRMAN: If this Council 
votes to adopt the report with or without 
amendments, such a vote is not in any 
sense legislation by the Teachers’ Coun- 
cil. No Committee of the Federation 
has power of legislation. Every Com- 
mittee and every section of a commit- 
tee is appointed by the Board of Man- 
agers, and any decision involving Federa- 
tion policy is merely presented to the 
Board of Managers as a recommendation 
for the Board’s actions. We hope to 
have time for free and frank discussion 
of this report. 


Discussion of Section A 
(Teachers of Hard of Hearing Adults, Already in the Field) 


MISS ZIEGLER said that she had 
sent a questionnaire to eighteen schools 
and their replies in most cases stated that 
the teachers already in the field simply 
require (for listing as registered teach- 
ers) the training they have, provided 
they are successful and have had five 
years of successful experience. 

The subject of clear diction was dis- 
cussed, and one teacher suggested that 
“articulate speech” be substituted. It 
was admitted that “clear diction” cov- 
ered good speech and clear enunciation 
and was, therefore, the better phrase. 

In response to the query, “Who is 
going to decide upon a good speech- 
reader?” Miss Ziegler replied: 


“T imagine the applicant for registra- 
tion would decide this question. I have 
never known a teacher to call herself a 
good speech-reader if she could not read 
the lips well. Perhaps some of you re- 
member Miss .Whitaker’s statement that 
good speech-reading is ability to carry 
on, that all people do not understand 
everything that is said to them. You 
know how frequently hearing people ask 
others to repeat, just because the speaker 
does not enunciate distinctly. I suppose 
a good speech-reader is one able to carry 
on her business and social life and gen- 
erally capable of reading the lips fairly 
well.” 
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Further discussion showed that it 
would be desirable for the teachers of 
deafened adults to have good voices, but 
this subject was not listed in the mini- 
mum requirements. THE CHAIRMAN 
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then called for a vote on Section A. 
(The voting was done by the raising of 
hands). There was no opposition to 
Section A and it was accepted as pre- 
sented in the report. 


Discussion of Section B 
(Teachers of Hard of Hearing Children Already in the Field) 


MISS BRAND stated that she felt a 
fairly good voice should be required of 
the teacher of hard of hearing children. 
She did not think that teachers already 
in the field should be barred because 
their voices were not pleasant, but that 
future teachers should not be admitted 
if their voices were disagreeable. 

MISS BRAND asked why there should 
be any difference in the number of years 
of experience required of the teacher of 
deafened adults and the teacher of hard 
of hearing children, before being listed 
as registered teachers. 

MISS ZIEGLER explained that the 
Committee felt that when teachers of 
deafened adults begin teaching they have 
to establish their own schools, whereas 
the teacher of hard of hearing children 
usually organizes her class at once and 
does not have to go through with the 
same experience of gradual growth. 

THE CHAIRMAN then called for a 
vote on Section B and requested those in 
favor of the adoption of this section, 
without amendments, to stand. There 


was no opposition to Section B and it 
was accepted as presented in the report. 

The question was raised as to the 
eligibility of the voters, and the follow- 
ing announcement was made by Miss 
Spofford : 

“The Teachers’ Council is really act- 
ing as a committee, and the report you 
are now acting upon is aimed to furnish 
a basis for registration in the next 
Teachers’ Council. The work of the 
Teachers’ Committee (the formation of 
a list of all teachers as a basis for mem- 
bership in the Teachers’ Council) has 
just begun and cannot be completed for 
some time. So there is no formal or- 
ganization. You become a member (at 
the present time) by virtue of being a 
teacher and, therefore, are qualified 
voters. We have a few members who 
have been teachers but are not now 
actively engaged in the work. We are 
wery glad to have them enter into the 
discussion, but as a matter of voting 
privilege, it seems that it should be con- 
fined to active teachers.” 


Discussion of Section A 
(Persons Not Experienced in Teaching Speech-Reading) 


MISS ZIEGLER: “Remember, we 
are building for the future. There are a 
great many who think that all applicants 
for training in the future should have 
normal school or college training. In 
the questionnaires returned, all of the 
schools stated that applicants should have 
a high-school education or its equivalent. 
Two or three required college training. 
In our work there are some very ex- 
ceptional teachers with no college train- 
ing and some college graduates who have 
“not made good teachers. Do you think 


we should require college or more than 
a high school education, or do you think 
that for the present we had better re- 
quire high school with cultural back- 
ground ?” 


MISS STANLEY (Wichita, Kansas) 
felt that no applicant should be accepted 
without one or two years of college 
training. She believed it essential to 
keep the standard high and in keeping 
with professional requirements in other 
lines of work. 
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MISS KESSLER (Omaha) agreed 
with Miss Stanley in raising the standard 
requirements in the profession of teach- 
ing speech-reading. While she did not 
think it necessary to have a college de- 
gree in order to teach speech-reading, 
she thought the applicants should have 
at least two years of college or normal 
school training. She suggested that an 
age limit should be set for the accept- 
ance of normal pupils. 


MRS. POINDEXTER stated that the 
California law required a teacher (who 
had not had college training) to have 
three years of some college subject or 
take an extension course every four 
years. 


MISS BRAND (Dayton) felt that it 
would be very difficult for a deafened 
woman to get two years of college train- 
ing. She believed that if the applicant 
is qualified in other ways to teach lip- 
reading, has a high school education and 
a practical living education, she should 
be allowed to do this special work. 
“There are so many other things so 
much ‘more important than education in 
the teaching of lip-reading.” 


MISS ANDERSON (Los Angeles) 
stressed the fact that since correspond- 
ence courses are given, the deafened ap- 
plicant is under no disadvantage what- 
ever in obtaining a college education. 
She was in favor of requiring the col- 
lege training and raising the standards. 


MISS DELANEY (Syracuse, N. Y.): 
“T believe that the whole reason for this 
investigation is to secure a higher stand- 
ard so that we may attract the teachers 
who have had perhaps more education. 
Therefore, if we require at least some 
college or normal school training, we are 
going to attract, in the future, those who 
have higher aspirations and those whose 
ideals of educational value are measured 
by college requirements. If we wish to 
raise the standard in the future—remem- 
ber, we are talking of the future, not 
the present—then we must set the stand- 
ard rather high.” 
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MISS HOWELL (Cleveland) felt that 
the young people starting their life work 
as teachers of lip-reading should be re- 
quired to have college training, but that 
the deafened woman of thirty-five or 
forty or forty-five who is_ especially 
fitted for this work would find it very 
difficult to get college training now and, 
therefore, should be considered apart 
from the young people. 


MISS TORREY (Chicago) : “It seems 
to me that at present there are not near- 
ly enough teachers all over the country, 
and until we have as many teachers as 
we need or as many teachers as there 
should be, I think we ought to be a little 
careful about the requirements. The 
teaching of speech-reading is financially 
uncertain. When I have found that 
applicants for normal training would 
have to depend entirely upon what they 
could make in private teaching, I have 
advised them not to take the course. 
We try to make the requirements higher 
and higher, which we ought to do, and 
yet there is no financial return. The 
result is that there will be fewer and 
fewer teachers of lip-reading for adults. 
When we consider the size of this coun- 
try, it seems as if we should try to get as 
many good teachers in the field as pos- 
sible and not make it impossible for 
teachers in outlying places to take a 
normal course in lip-reading without 
having a college education.” 


MISS CASE (Los Angeles) empha- 
sized the fact that since we are working 
for the future we must improve and not 
go back. “There are ways that every 
teacher of lip-reading can improve, and 
that is true of the present teachers as 
well as those who are to come.” Miss 
Case advised the teachers to ask some- 
body “who doesn’t love you very much” 
to tell them frankly if their voices had 
deteriorated and then get to work to 
improve their voices. “It is a very im- 


portant thing for us to bear in mind that — 


we should appear before the public with 
as high a cultural background as pos- 
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sible, with as good a voice as possible, 
and with no mannerisms.” 


MISS ZIEGLER said that the sugges- 
tion about the correspondence course was 
covered rather loosely in the phrase, 
“Sufficient cultural background to war- 
rant belief in the possibility of success- 
ful teaching.” The Committee thought 
that the applicant must have not only a 
high-school diploma (or its equivalent), 
but that they must have gone on reading 
or taking special courses or traveling 
or in some way providing the additional 
cultural background. 


MISS ZIEGLER referred to Miss 
Brand’s suggestion that the teacher 
should have a fairly good voice. Mzss 
SAMUELSON asked what standard meas- 
urement we had for a good voice. 


MISS ZIEGLER felt that the teachers 
giving normal training should noi ac- 
cept an applicant with a disagreeable 
voice. 


MISS OLIN suggested the use of the 
term “normal voice.” 


MISS ZIEGLER said that some people 
thought her voice was normal and others 
did not, that we had no standard of 
measurement. 


MISS WRIGHT believed that the 
voice of the teacher should be given con- 
sideration. She thought that a person 
with normal hearing should judge the 
voice of the teacher, and if it had no 
disagreeable qualities, the voice should be 
considered a “normal voice.” 


MISS SAMUELSON suggested that 
“clear diction” be used. 


MRS. GARFIELD (Cleveland) of- 
fered “acceptable voice.” 


MISS OLIN (Boston): “May I say 
both as a hearing person and as a teacher 
of speech, that I have heard the voices 
of a great many deaf people, with the 
deafness quality very pronounced, and 
they were some of the most charming 
voices IT have ever heard. Although it 
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is true that in the majority of cases 
deafness does make a certain change in 
the quality of the voice, that new qual- 
ity is not necessarily a disagreeable one. 
The degree of change and the quality 
itself can be controlled in great measure 
by watchfulness and care. A person 
with clear diction and with no manner- 
isms is bound to have an acceptable 
voice, quite acceptable enough for any 
teaching qualifications.” 


MRS. PATTISON (St. Louis) ex- 
pressed pleasure over Miss Olin’s state- 
ment, and said that in the future she 
would listen with greater tolerance to the 
deafened voice and try to distinguish 
what part comes from the deafness and 
what part from the natural voice. She 
praised the report of the Committee on 
Investigation and characterized it as the 
result of work of the greatest diligence 
and intelligence. 


THE CHAIRMAN: “After all of the 
discussion that has been heard, are you 
ready to vote on Section A as a whole 
with the amended form of number one, 
‘at least a high-school diploma with ad- 
ditional cultural background?’ ” 

(A rising vote was taken. There was 
no opposition and Section A was ac- 
cepted as amended. ) 

“We will now go on to Section B, 
Applicants for Courses in Teaching 
Hard of Hearing Children. There is a 
difference here in the first requirement, 
two years of college or normal school 
work and three years of successful expe- 
rience in teaching - (general teaching) 
children, or five years of successful 
teaching in public schools or schools for 
the deaf.” 


MISS ZIEGLER explained that it was 
necessary to meet the requirements of 
the School Boards. She called for dis- 
cussion. 


MISS HOWELL stated that sometimes 
a normal pupil in lip-reading is a col- 
lege graduate with no previous training 
in teaching. In order to conform to the 
requirements of the Boards of Education, 
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it would seem necessary for such a per- 
son to have normal training in addition 
to normal training in lip-reading — be- 
fore she could acquire a position teach- 
ing hard of hearing children in the pub- 
lic schools. 


MISS ZIEGLER explained that two 
years of college or normal school train- 
ing were required, that Normal Schools 
are in many cases being called Teachers’ 
Colleges. So if a teacher has had col- 
lege or normal school training and also 
three years of successful experience in 
teaching she would make an acceptable 
applicant. She thought that the super- 
intendent of schools would be able to 
tell whether a teacher had had five years 
of successful experience. With the su- 
perintendent’s approval, or that of a 
supervisor, the teacher with five years of 
experience would make an acceptable 
applicant. 


MISS ANDERSON (Wichita, Kan- 
sas) stated that last spring she graduated 
from a college and the summer before 
took a Normal Course in lip-reading. 
She asked if she would be qualified to 
teach hard of hearing children or if she 
would have to have three years of expe- 
rience before taking up the work with 
children. 


MISS ZIEGLER thought that since 
Miss Anderson had already had the Nor- 
mal training she should be listed under 
the general heading of teachers already 
in the field. 


MISS SAMUELSON said that in 
connection with her placement work for 
deafened people she had tried to find out 
the requirements of School Boards in 
many places throughout the country, and 
that from the communications she had 
received, she would say that Miss Ander- 
son (at the present time) would not 
qualify according to the standards laid 
down by the School Boards. 


MISS STANLEY (Wichita) : “I would 
like to say that I feel that we are all 
in pioneer work. I think that any Board 
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of Education that is up on its toes and 
wants lip-reading would realize that the 
field of teachers is as yet small, and if 
they can find a person who has the col- 
lege training and is ready to teach, they 
might accept a teacher in Miss Ander- 
son’s position. Speaking from personal 
experiences, I know that in our own 
city in emergencies we have employed 
teachers who have just graduated from 
colleges. They have not had the two 
years of teaching which our city Board 
happens to require before anyone can 
teach in our city. I think when we 
speak of the future that these years of 
experience are going to be necessary, but 
in the immediate present I think that the 
great problem, the terrible problem I 
might say that we in Wichita have ex- 
perienced, has been to find any teacher.” 


At this point there was a lengthy dis- 
cussion concerning the teacher with nor- 
mal hearing versus the teacher with de- 
fective hearing. 


MRS. POIIDEXTER stated that the 
question of having the hard of hearing 
teacher teach the hard of hearing child 
had been discussed in San Francisco 
quite extensively, and the consensus of 
opinion is that it is not advisable to have 
the hard of hearing teacher for the chil- 
dren with defective hearing. 


MISS ZIEGLER believed that the 
School Boards will want teachers with 
normal hearing, that although hard of 
hearing teachers already in the field are 
doing good work and are acceptable, the 
time is coming when the School Board 
will require normal hearing of the teach- 
er of hard of hearing children. 


MRS. KAUFFMAN (Columbus) re- 
ported that the School Board of Colum- 
bus would not start the work for deaf- 
ened children until a trained teacher. with 
normal hearing, could be found. She 
tried to convince the School Board that 
with a supervisor with normal hearing 
deafened teachers could be employed for 
the routine work, but was not successful. 
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MISS BRAND spoke of her experi- 
ence in an Ohio city. She helped to place 
two teachers in public school work for 
hard of hearing children. The first 
teacher had a college education and one 
year’s experience in teaching in a school 
for the deaf. She was placed in the 
schools under protest. They did not 
want a teacher with such limited ex- 
perience. Though her work was excel- 
lent, she was replaced by a_ second 
teacher who had a college education, 
years of experience, and only 50% of 
hearing. She is doing very excellent 
work, 


MRS. WATSON (New York) pro- 
tested against any discrimination in regard 
to the hard of hearing teacher. She 
thought that if the teacher of defective 
hearing is able to convince the Board 
of Education that she is capable of doing 
the work, she should be given every en- 
couragement. 

(Section B was approved.) 


MISS ZIEGLER opened the discussion 
concerning the Minimum Requirements 
for Accredited Normal Schools. In re- 
sponse to queries, she explained that the 
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ninety hours included the lectures in 
theory, the demonstrations and observa- 
tions and the individual practice work. 
(The preparation of material and the 
reading of books would not of course 
be included). 


MISS SAMUELSON suggested that 
“Knowledge of the Psychology of the 
Deafened Child” be added under Section 
B, number 17. Her suggestion was ap- 
proved. 


THE CHAIRMAN called for a vote 
and there was only one negative vote. 
Sections A and B were adopted with one 
amendment, that offered by Miss Sam- 
uelson. 


MISS ZIEGLER called attention to 
the suggestion in regard to the desig- 
nations to be used after the names of 
registered teachers. (See report.) 


MISS SPOFFORD called for a vote 
and as there was no opposition the sug- 
gestion was adopted. “You will under- 
stand that this acceptance of the report 
is to be passed on to the Board of 
Managers of the Federation.” 


The Hearing Survey of the San Francisco Public 
Schools 


By BLancHE Van DeveER* 


AN FRANCISCO began to recognize 

about four years ago that it had a 
problem in the hard-of-hearing children 
in the public schools. This recognition 
of the problem came about when sev- 
eral principals transferred children who 
were hard-of-hearing to the school for 
the deaf. These principals recognized 
the manifest injustice of permitting 
such children to fail repeatedly, and yet 
they did not realize that their own 
Schools could be made competent to 
aid these hard-of-hearing children to 
achieve success in their work. 





"Teacher in charge of lip-reading for hard of 
hearing children, San Francisco School Department. 


The School for the Deaf saw most 
wisely that a school organized for the 
sole purpose of giving a special educa- 
tion to children who were born deaf, 


‘or who had lost their hearing before 


the habit of speech or connected lan- 
guage had been acquired, was certainly 
not the best place for children who 
had naturally acquired normal speech 
and normal language. All that these 
hard-of-hearing children required was 
lip-reading, or lip-reading and extra 
coaching in their school subjects. 

The Board of Education, now realiz- 
ing that the problem concerned more 
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children than the few transferred to 
the School for the Deaf, assigned a 
teacher to find all children handicapped 
by poor hearing and to give them in- 
struction in lip reading. The Board 
of Health then assigned one of the 
school doctors to make necessary ear 
examinations. 

The principals all over the city 
cooperated in this work by sending to 
the investigator the names of all chil- 
dren whom they thought had a hearing 
impairment. 

In addition to investigating these 
cases the doctor and the nurse made 
a systematic survey of nine schoois, by 
means of the watch tick and exhaust 
whisper tests. The difficulty of testing 
in this way and the inaccuracy of such 
tests led the Board of Health to pur- 
chase a phonograph audiometer and to 
plan a city-wide hearing survey. 

Since this survey was educational as 
well as medical the Board of Educa- 
tion assigned a teacher to make the 
tests. The Board of Health then added 
to its force an otologist to make the 
diagnostic examinations. 

The survey was begun October 4, 
1926, and will be finished June 29, 1928. 
The first four schools were surveyed 
with only eight ear phones, and not 
until January 1 did the rest of the 
equipment arrive from the east. One 
person worked alone on the survey for 
a year. In January, 1928, the work of 
testing and teaching lip reading was 
divided and the two teachers tested in 
alternation. 

A complete survey was made of all 
fourth grades and on through the 
Junior High schools, and in addition, 
such children below the fourth grade 
as were suspected by their teachers of 
being hard of hearing. 

Ninety-two schools were surveyed, 
30,742 children were tested and 2,782 
of these were found to have a hearing 
loss of 9 or more SU (Sensation Units) 
in one ear or in both ears. This was 
9% of the total number tested. Those 
children who showed a hearing loss 
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of 9 or more SU on the first test were 
retested on the following day with 
those who had been absent. 45% of 
those retested heard normally on the 
second trial, and most children who 
registered very defective hearing on 
the first testing invariably indicated 
less defect on the retest. 

In this connection one has to con- 
sider the effect on the percentages of 
a hearing survey of the child register- 
ing a loss who is given only one test. 
700 of these children recorded as hav- 
ing a hearing loss were absent on the 
retest which made the per cent of 
hearing loss higher than it should be. 
If only 55% of the seven hundred had 
registered a loss on retest, then the 
per cent of children with defective 
hearing reported to the otologist for 
examination would have been reduced 
to 8%. 

In the entire survey 59 children were 
found who gave no response to the 
audiometer in either ear. It' was chiefly 
from this group that children were 


drawn for special classes for the deaf- - 


ened. It is also of interest to note 
that 334 children gave no response in 
one ear. If this loss be no more than 
30 SU the child has lost his hearing in 
that ear for average conversation at a 
distance of six or eight feet. This is 
of tremendous importance in his edu- 
cation, for Thomas sitting in the back 
of the room next to the window with 
his good ear toward the noisy street 
or the playground, and the defective 
ear toward the teacher and the class, 
is invariably “the most stupid boy in 
the room.” Such children whose hear- 
ing defect was revealed by the survey 
were reseated to advantage. 

Of the total number with a hearing 
loss of 9 or more SU, 908 registered 
a loss in both ears, while 1,874 regis- 
tered such a loss in only one ear. It 
was chiefly from the former group 
that certain children were recommended 
for the study of lip reading. 

350 of the children examined by the 
otologist (or 1.13% of the total num- 
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ber tested) were found to have a sui- 
ficient impairment of hearing, or to 
have an ear condition indicating fur- 
ther hearing loss as to _ necessitate 
the study of lip reading in their own 
schools. In addition to this number 
recommended only for lip-reading in- 
struction, there were 56 children whose 
hearing was so impaired that they had 
been consigned to the psychiatric scrap 
basket of failures, non-teachables, and 
discipline problems. These children 
were recommended by the _ otologist 
and the lip-reading teachers for educa- 
tion in special classes for deafened 
children, where they are given not only 
lip reading but individual help with 
their lessons, so that they are able to 
compete on terms of equality with the 
children of their own respective grades. 
We find that only the child with su- 
perior intelligence who is deafened to 
this extent is able to hold his own in 
a large class of children with unim- 
paired hearing, while the deafened child 
with average or dull average intelli- 
gence becomes a_ miserable failure 
without special help. 

The type of deafness in which only 
the high pitches are lost is found in 
some of these retarded children. Such 
a child’s 4A Audiometer test may be 
fairly good, showing only a loss of 12 
or 15 SU. He is told that he is going 
to hear numbers. Only the vowel 
sounds are heard and he easily inter- 
prets e-a-i into 3-8-5. If numbers were 
changed to words he would as quickly 
interpret “I see you” into “5-3-2.” 
This child’s 2A audiogram would show 
a sharp curve downward about 512 4. v. 
and we get the familiar response from 
him, “I hear what you say but I don’t 
understand.” We find this type of 
child to be a natural lip reader, but he 
is invariably retarded in school if left 
in a large class without special help. 

It is interesting to note that the 
number of boys registering a hearing 
loss exceeded the number of girls. 
9.82% of the boys tested and 8.11% 
of the girls tested registered a loss. 
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1,387 pupils were absent when their 
schools were tested, or were excused 
because of religious convictions, and 
therefore have no part in the figures 
of this survey. 

Joseph Marr Gwirin, retiring presi- 
dent of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 
Association says, “Our aim in educa- 
tion is to give to all the children of all 
the people equal educational opportuni- 
ty, which means that whatever be the 
mental, physical, moral, social, eco- 
nomic or biological conditions of the 
child, he should be given the kind and 
amount of education, so far as we are 
wise enough to do it, which will best 
enable him to have his chance. This 
chance will be his equal educational 
opportunity.” 

If a child is going to lose his hear- 
ing we, as teachers should know it so 
that we can give him his chance. We 
must prepare him to meet future prob- 
lems; we must help him to understand 
intellectually and to accept emotional- 
ly the onset of hearing loss; we must 
give him a superior education and guide 
him in the choice of an occupation 
with reference to his ear demands. 
Our success or failure in rendering this 
service depends entirely upon the co- 
operation of the medical profession. 

In view of the fact that all the pro- 
gressive schools throughout the coun- 
try will soon be giving systematic 
hearing tests, the procedure in testing 
followed in San Francisco may be of 
interest to those who will do this 
work, 

In the pamphlet of instruction for 
using the 4A Audiometer, the duties 
of the conductor and those of the as- 
sistant are carefully defined, but when 
one has no assistant one must work 
out a different technique. 

The program of the schools to be 
tested was made for a month in ad- 
vance and the principals were informed 
of the date by the Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Special Schools and Special 
Classes... From the Superintendent’s 
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office a bulletin with full instructions 
for the procedure of the tests was sent 
to the respective schools, 


Each teacher wrote on the forms 
sent to her the names and ages of the 
children in her class—the boys and 
the girls on separate forms. All teach- 
ers below the fourth grade sent to the 
principal the names of any children 
whom they suspected of being hard- 
of-hearing. The principal selected a 
quiet room and arranged the order in 
which the classes were to be tested. 
Music, games in the yard, and if neces- 
sary, all recesses were eliminated for 
the day. 


At 8:30 the tester arrived and found 
the audiometer in the room to be used 
and two. boys ready to help with the 
work. First the audiometer was set 
up, then the boys were given their in- 
structions for the day. One was to 
keép the room ventilated by closing 
the windows only during the tests, and 
to collect the test papers. The other 
boy was to take charge of the program 
and bring in the classes to be tested. 
He also secured the names of the ab- 
sentees—each class on a separate paper. 


The following explanation from a 
diagram on the blackboard was found 
necessary. “Boys and girls, you are 
going to have your hearing tested. 
This is really a very good game and I 
am sure you will like it. You are go- 
ing to hear a woman’s voice from the 
phonograph record through the tele- 
phone, and she is going to say num- 
bers. The first number she is going 
to say is 5-2-6 (pointing to the dia- 
gram on the blackboard). Now read 
the next number she is going to say— 
and the next. While she is talking to 
you she is going to walk away and 
her’ voice at the bottom of the column 
will be very soft. Perhaps you will 
not hear her, but sit quietly and in a 
few seconds she will come near you 
and tell you to write the numbers you 
hear in the second column. Then you 
will hear a man’s voice in column three 
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and column four (again pointing to 
the diagram on the blackboard).” 

Then the children were instructed to 
put on the phones and each phone was 
inspected by the tester to see that it 
was on right. While this was being 
done they were asked to fill in the 
name, age, etc., at the top of the paper. 

We found that twenty minutes was 
necessary to test the small children, 
but the large ones could easily take the 
test in fifteen minutes. In the Fran- 
cisco Junior High School of thirty-four 
classes, twenty-four classes were tested 
in one day, and on the following morn- 
ing by 11:15 the remaining ten classes 
had been tested. 

The small children below the fourth 
grade who were sent in by their teach- 
ers were given the two digit test if 
they were able to write numbers. If, 
however, they were unable to write 
numbers, they were given individual 
tests. Each child put on his ear phone 
and dictated to the tester a column or 
two of figures. 

If a whole day was taken up with 
the testing the papers were left until 
the following morning. Then they 
were taken to two or three advanced 
grades where they were marked by the 
children. Each pupil was given a mas- 
ter sheet and six or eight papers. The 
class as a whole was instructed to in- 
dicate the mistakes by drawing a circle 
around the digit or digits that were 
wrong, and were cautioned to be 
especially careful in marking the num- 
bers toward the bottom of the columns 
since they were the most difficult to 
hear. 

Thus the test papers were marked 
and assorted by grades during the first 
period and the departmental work was 
not disturbed. The tester then had the 
rest of the morning to grade the papers 
and to make out the list of children 
who were to be tested in the after- — 
noon. This list included the absentees — 
of the day before and all children who — 
on the previous test showed a. hearing 
loss of 9 or more SU. Notification 
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was then sent to each teacher as to 
the time of the retest and the names 
of her pupils who were to be tested. 

The retest was begun immediately 
after lunch. A longer time was re- 
quired for the retest as it had been 
found necessary to call the roll be- 
cause the children came from various 
classes. It had been found advisable— 
in view of the adverse findings of the 
previous day—to explain why hearing 
tests were given in the schools and 
to stress the necessity for medical aid 
during youth. 

The retest papers were then marked 
by a class who had done the work 
that morning. 

The hearing grade of every child 
was recorded after his name on the 
list prepared by the teacher—not only 
the record of the first test but also 
that of the retest. The names of those 
children showing a loss of 9 or more 
SU on both tests, and also the names 
of those showing such a loss on the 
first test—but who were absent on the 
retest—were underlined with red ink, 
These records were then passed on to 
the doctor and he added the findings of 
the otological examination. 
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A report of the splendid work car- 
ried on by our Health Education De- 
partment under the direction of Miss 
Myrna S. Howe in the socialized study 
of the physiology of the ear and the 
necessity for its care was given else- 
where on this program (page 648). Sev- 
eral of the doctors at this Conference ex- 
pressed approval of this project and 
requested a copy of these outlines for 
the study of the ear which were organ- 
ized by the children. 


If the survey had resulted only in 
finding the cases of impaired hearing 
and in persuading the parents to seek 
medical aid, we can but feel that the 
expenditure. of time and effort have 
been amply repaid to the city by the 
added physical efficiency of the pupils 
and the insurance against future hear- 
ing loss. But when we add to the 
medical aids the educational program 
with lip-reading, extra coaching, and 
a plan for complete rehabilitation of 
the child, we can but feel that the re- 
sults are beyond our ability to meas- 
ure. “But others fell into good ground 
and brought forth fruit—some an hun- 
dred fold.” 


What the St. Louis Schools Are Doing for the 
Adult Hard of Hearing 


By B. G. SHackeELForp* 


Madam Chairma and Members of the 
Federation: 


Considering the lateness of the hour I 
will talk to you from memory concern- 
ing intimate experiences that I have 
had in the field of your major problems. 
The topic assigned to me, “What the 
St. Louis Schools are Doing for the 
Adult Hard of Hearing” is. one that may 
be described in relatively few words. 

Five or six years ago I -was put in 
charge of the general problem of adult 
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education. In accordance with this 
assignment the whole question of what 
to do for the five thousand, ten thou- 
sand, and, during the past year, twenty- 
five thousand young men and young 
women as well as older men and women 
was my problem. From this large group 
there came requests for the organization 
of classes for the hard of hearing. These 
classes were begun. They have increased 
in number and importance through these 
years until during the past year there 
were ten classes situated in different 
parts of the city under the care of — 
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skilled teachers. These classes are seek- 
ing to relieve the embarrassment that 
had come to this large number of 
people in adult life. I spend my even- 
ings with the problem of adult training. 
I am a night owl as well as a day bird, 
and I live with the evening schools in 
their efforts to solve the large number 
of very human problems that continually 
arise. 

One of the most interesting expe- 
riences of my life occurred a few years 
ago when a young lady, who is now one 
of the teachers in one of these classes, 
came to my desk in the down-town office 
to talk to me about employment. . She 
was sitting in such position that my face 
was in the shadow while hers was in 
the light. We had talked for some five 
or ten minutes. I was much interested 
in her story; was interested in her per- 
sonality; interested in the businesslike 
way in which she went after the thing 
which she wanted. Pretty soon she 
stopped, saying to me “Would you mind 
changing places with me?” I confess 
that I am rather slow sometimes and 
did not at first understand the meaning 
of her request. Finally it dawned on 
me that she wanted to sit so she could 
see my lips and I recognized the fact 
only then that she was deaf. I changed 
pasitions with her and the conversation 
went on. You can readily understand 
that this new experience was a revelation 
to me in that I had demonstrated that 
embarrassment from deafness was al- 
most totally relieved by the skill and 
ability so interestingly shown. Since 
that time I have been deeply and con- 
tinually interested in every effort to for- 
ward this work. 

We are doing work in lip-reading that, 
in my opinion, is much worthwhile, and 
the development that has taken place in 
the pupils of these classes, embracing 
more than one hundred persons who are 
hard of hearing, is one of the joys of 
being an.owl and getting out among the 
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people who have problems. We are 
making some contribution to the solution 
of this question and from what I have 
been able to read in the countenances of 
those who attend these classes and from 
the joy and enthusiasm that I have seen, 
the teachers who are doing this work 
are making contributions to the welfare 
of a large group and furnishing the 
finest of satisfactions. 

I have been greatly interested this 
morning in the discussion which has 
been going on. I have been interested 
to know that you as a group are looking 
forward to development and improve- 
ment. I want to say to you, however, 
that this development and improvement 
which you are seeking by requirement 
and rule is a matter of normal growth 
and. will come to perfection in the or- 
derly progress of your work. The am- 
bition to develop, the ambition and de- 
sire to succeed will give you through the 
personal efforts of the individual teacher 
better and better teachers as the years 
come and go. This fact will back up 
any requirements you make and fulfill 
your highest hopes. 

I did not know until I had word from 
your officers that this meeting was to 
come here that there was such an organi- 
zation as this Federation that means so 
much and is moving with such might for 
the solution of your problems. I have 
learned much in this morning’s visit. I 
shall profit by it. I congratulate you on 
the enthusiasm that you have, the good 
work that you are doing, and for the 
fine spirit which you show and the ef- 
fort you are making to bring to the un- 
fortunate deaf the joy of a solution to 
their problem of human intercourse. 





THE CHAIRMAN: The meeting will 
now be resolved into an open forum in 
charge of Miss Ralli. Opportunity will 
be given to present any questions that 
may be discussed. 
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MISS RALLI: Madam Chairman, this 
is the first time I have talked through 
the microphone. We all get a thrill 
when we make our debut and 1 am very 
much thrilled for the moment. I will 
read the questions that have come in 
and if you wish to come forward and 
answer them you will be given an op- 
portunity to do so. 


Question: (MISS MARIAN SCUD- 
DER, St. Louis) What special methods 
would you employ in teaching an in- 
telligent, well-educated person, who is 
extremely slow in grasping the study 
of lip-reading ?” 


Answer: (MISS RALLI): The intelli- 
gent, well-educated person has most fre- 
quently the mind trained to specializa- 
tion, or scientific pursuits. Such a per- 
son can best be approached through sub- 
ject matter within his own sphere. Find 
out what he is or what he is especially 
interested in. Use his interest as the 
basic material for your lip-reading meth- 
ods. It is sometimes possible to go to 
another extreme. Start him on material 
too elementary to require thought. Also 
in a case like this, a good method would 
be to use related subjects. it might be 
practice material written out for two 
people. The teacher reads one sentence 
and the pupil reads the next sentence 


OPEN FORUM 





(which is the first one on his paper). 
Or it might be in story form, or ques- 
tions and answers, or associated sen- 
tences. Whichever it is, the pupil is 
being trained to anticipate the thought. 
More than that, the pupil by taking 
part that way, always has a clue to 
work on. 


Question: (MISS KENFIELD) How 
many teachers of lip-reading to the 
adult deafened keep a statistical record 
of each pupil, and what questions are 
asked? 


MISS RALLI: Miss Kenfield, will 
you kindly discuss your own question? 


MISS KENFIELD: When I began 
this work it occurred to me to keep a 
statistical record of each pupil. One’ of 
the questions asked my pupils was: 
“What was the age of conscious hearing 
loss?” We lose a certain amount of 
hearing before we are really conscious 
of it, so that it is not possible, as far 
as I can see, to tell the exact moment, 
but we can get the average and we can 
get certain information that might pos- 
sibly be useful to future generations. 
(Miss Kenfield then read the following 
table of statistics of people in public 
school adult lip-reading classes.) She 
expressed the hope that all of the teach- 
ers would keep statistical records. 


STATISTICS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASSES IN LIP-READING FOR ADULTS 








AcE or Conscious Heartnc Loss 


1927-1928 
Number in classes—112 


Ages 16 to 83 years 


Before the age of 12 (12-20) (20-30) (30-40) (40-50) (50-80) 
25 22 33 15 9 8 

Before the age of 12 Between 12 and 40 Between 40 and 80 
25 70 17 
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MISS RALLI: For this part year in 
the Nitchie School in New York City 
we have kept a special record of each 
new pupil, also of all our old pupils 
who have come back for private lessons. 
This does not include pupils who come 
for class practice only. On each card 
we put the pupil’s name, address, and 
date of first lesson. We record their 
answers to our questions of “Do you 
read rapidly or slowly?” and mark the 
time it takes them to read a story. “Do 
you skip when you read? Are you near 
sighted or far sighted?” We make a 
note as to whether they wear glasses or 
not. “Do you read music at sight? Do 
you read any foreign language?” After 
the first lesson we check up their mental 
qualities by listing them under Synthe- 
sis, Intuition, Quickness, Alertness, Con- 
centration, Sub-conscious Knowledge, 
using for the descriptive terms such 
words as excellent, very good, good, fair, 
poor, etc. About the tenth lesson we 
again check up on these mental qualities, 
marking the cards according to the prog- 
ress of the pupil. This is done again 
about the 25th lesson. So that by the 
time the thirty-five lesson course has 
been completed, any teacher picking up a 
particular pupil’s card can. tell by look- 
ing it over just what the ability of that 
pupil must be. There is also room on 
the card for extra remarks to tell 
whether the hearing is slightly impaired, 
or far gone, and whether or not the 
pupil has someone at home to practice 
with, or must depend on mirror prac- 
tice when not attending classes at the 
school. These special cards are never 
seen by the pupils, as we keep a record 
of the lesson number and _ text-book 
assignments on a separate card on the 
teacher’s desk. During the past year 
we have made between 55 and 60 of 
these special records and they will. be 
increasingly helpful as time goes on. 


MISS SAMUELSON: These records 
are of tremendous value in any research 
work, I venture to say that if you were 
to announce today that this body had 
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ugreed upon a certain form of case rec- 
ords, including a great many of these 
points brought out by Miss Kenfield and 
Miss Ralli, that the research workers of 
the National Research Council would 
come to us for information. 


Question: (MISS KESSLER, 
Omaha) Many people, including par- 
ents of deafened children, think that 
instruction in speech correction is 
equivalent to instruction in lip-reading, 
and that all speech correctors are lip- 
reading teachers. How can this opinion 
be corrected in a community where the 
cause of lip-reading has no support? 


Answer: (MISS RALLI): Show the 
parents the difference. Give a practical 
demonstration of a lip-reading lesson, 
and then a _ speech correction lesson. 
Work for newspaper publicity. You 
might get permission to use the bulletin 
board in the public library to draw at- 
tention to any books on the subject that 
they might have on their shelves. 


MISS KESSLER hoped that the Fed- 
eration Special Course would help to 
overcome this difficulty. 


MISS RALLI read a portion of a let- 
ter sent to Miss Torrey by Miss HANNE- 
GAN of Portland giving her reasons why 
she is not in favor of the plan carried 
out by some leagues—that of having 
the “Board of Education” classes con- 
ducted in the League centers. When 
Miss Hannegan finds that a pupil has 
a good portion of serviceable hearing, 
she tries to interest her in some other 
class in the school, after she has gained 
some knowledge of speech reading and 
some confidence in herself. Three 
pupils are now studying part time in 
other classes, and this has created a 
favorable impression. 

“It is for these reasons that I am not 
in favor of the plan carried out in some 
leagues—that of having the ‘Board of 
Education’ classes conducted in League 
centers. I believe that the work should 
be done where it is in full view of the 
public authorities at all times. I also 
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think that by having a class in a school 
it adds more to the authority of the 
teacher and that the pupils are more apt 
to take a serious view of their speech 
reading study. Before we had classes 
in the Evening High School, Miss Vose 
and I had conducted classes at the 
Speech Readers’ Club, giving regular 
lessons with explanation of movements, 
etc., but now we do not continue that 
method. We found that some members 
could not attend the classes regularly 
and, therefore, lessons in the Club 
classes are now limited to general prac- 
tice.” 


MRS. WATSON (New York), felt 
that perhaps in some public schools the 
outside public is not welcome to the lip- 
reading classes. A sign might read, 
“Parents or visitors must sign in the 
office before entering any of the classes.” 
One principal objected to visitors on 
the ground that personal visitors take 
the teacher’s attention from the class 
and outsiders criticize. Mrs. Watson 
thought that any criticism should be 
welcome since it enables the teacher to 
grow. She stated that the classes she 
knew of, conducted in leagues, were 
always open to visitors. 


MISS RALLI: “My feeling about this 
subject is that. it is a local problem. 
Such classes if held in the public schools 
mean evening work. Are the lighting 
and seating conditions good and favor- 
able in every way for these classes? 
Did you ever come to the room assigned 
for your class and find that the seats 
were suitable for children in the first 
or second grade? These classes may be 
a very good advertisement for lip-read- 
ing, but on the other hand, if your city 
is large, the League rooms bring the 
deafened person in contact with rehabili- 
tative forces as soon and as often as 
possible.” 


MISS HOWELL (Cleveland): “We 
use Public Libraries or the Y. W. C. A. 
I believe those accommodations would be 
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open to Board of Education classes in 
almost every city.” 


MISS VOSE (Portland) said that in 
all of their work their aim is to get the 
idea of the study of speech reading be- 
fore the public. She believed that the 
classes in the evening schools had given 
speech reading a great deal of valuable 
publicity. The pupils in the evening 
classes are told about the Club in a 
tactful way, after they have been in the 
classes for some time. A strong spirit 
of cooperation exists between the Club 
and the evening schools. 


MRS. BLOCK (Laurel, Miss.), in 
speaking of her experiences in Dallas, 
Texas, several years ago, said that there 
were a number of visitors at the evening 
classes who came with the idea of help- 
ing the deafened people and not as 
curious persons. 


MISS RALLI: “I believe it is necessary 
to educate the family first and the pub- 
lic afterwards. If you can get your 
family to talk to you without exaggera- 
tion and can then carry that idea on to 
your friends, eventually we may be able 
to educate the public to do it. 


MRS. PATTISON (St. Louis): “I 
think it is just as important for us to 
teach the families of our pupils as it is 
to teach our pupils. I give a good deal 
of time and training to friends and par- 
ents and families of my pupils. My 
pupils often do not know that I am 
doing this, sometimes the families them- 
selves are not conscious of it.” 


MISS ANDERSON (Los Angeles) : 
“T call my work in the schools incidental 
teaching. I always have some motto on 
the board and ask the pupils to copy it 
and take it home. Each motto contains 
some information or gives some hint to 
the family. For example: ‘Exaggera- 
tion makes speech reading difficult be- 
cause it distorts the essential quality of 
speech.’ I gave a short talk on how 
far vowels and consonants can be heard, 
as an instance of how shouting upsets 
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the balance of speech. I have had the 
very best of success in getting the hus- 
bands, wives and children of the pupils 
to come to the classes.” 

Question: (MISS HANNEGAN) 
Should a teacher of speech reading be 
expected to teach speech? 

MISS OLIN (Boston): “There is no 
more reason why a teacher of lip-read- 
ing should be expected to teach speech 
than a teacher of English or History 
should be. They are two entirely dif- 
ferent subjects, absolutely different, re- 
quiring different methods. Speech cor- 
rection, both with the hard of hearing 
child and the adult, must be done apart 
from the lip-reading work.” 

MISS VAN DEVEER (San Francis- 
co) agreed that during the lip-reading 
lesson there was no time for spesch cor- 
rection, but asked who would correct the 
defective speech of the hard of hearing 
child ? 

MISS OLIN believed that only well- 
trained teachers with normal hearing 
should try to correct defective speech, 
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and these teachers need not necessarily 
be lip-reading teachers. 

MISS VAN DEVEER outlined the 
plan now in use in San Francisco. The 
opportunity teachers in the various 
schools who have taken University of 
California Extension courses in methods 
of teaching lip-reading give two lessons 
per week to the hard-of-hearing children 
in their respective schools. They receive 
the help of the two itinerant teachers of 
lip-reading. 

The California State Department of 
Speech Correction recognizes that lip- 
reading and speech correction are allied 
subjects and it has been suggested that 
teachers of speech prepare themselves 
for the additional service of teaching lip- 
reading. This plan seems to have merit, 
as a large per cent of the children in the 
speech-correction classes have impaired 
hearing. 

THE CHAIRMAN announced the 
place of the Teachers’ Luncheon and 
there being no further business the meet- | 
ing adjourned. . 


Social Events 


N variety and number the social events 

of the St. Louis Conference have 
never been surpassed. The special 
luncheons played as important a part in 
St. Louis as they did at the 1927 Con- 
ference at Chautauqua. There were 
luncheons for otologists, for official 
delegates, for contestants in the Lip- 
Reading Tournament, for social work- 
ers, for officers of the Federation and 
the local organizations, for laymen, and 
for teachers. The zone vice-presidents 
were hostesses for the four Zone Lunch- 
eons given on the opening day of the 
Conference. The Editors’ Breakfast was 
an innovation which proved so success- 
ful that it will probably continue to be 
an important feature in future confer- 
ences. These luncheon and _ breakfast 
meetings helped to weld stronger friend- 
ships and created a splendid spirit of 
cooperation among the different groups. 


The banquet was the culminating social 
event of the week. 

The reception on Monday evening was 
a brilliant affair. Officers of the Feder- 
ation and of the St. Louis League were 
in the receiving line to greet the visitors. 
At 9:30 a beautiful group of dances was 
given by the Bates School of Dancing. 
Ginger ale, generously donated by the 
Anheuser Busch Company of St. Louis, 
was served at the close of the formal 
program, and the guests then went up to 
the Roof Garden of the hotel to dance. 

Sight-seeing trips were popular social 
features. The St. Louis people vied 
with each other in seeing that all those 
attending the Conference had the op- 
portunity of visiting the Lindbergh 
Trophies, Shaws Gardens, the Zoo, and 
other places of interest in their histori- 
cal city. 

The Municipal Opera held in the 














The Banquet 


wonderful open-air theatre in beautiful 
Forest Park claimed the attention of 
great numbers of the delegates; and the 
pleasure boat on the far-famed Missis- 
sippi afforded another interesting diver- 
sion. 

Open House at the home of the St. 
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Louis League was still another proof 
that the St. Louisians well deserve their 
reputation for unbounded hospitality. 

The delightful social events and the 
interesting programs have served to 
make the St. Louis Conference a mem- 
orable occasion. 


THE BANQUET 


Thursday Evening, June 21 


HE banquet held in the Palm Room 
Tor the Chase Hote: on Thursday 
evening was the outstanaing social fea- 
ture of the Conference, and marked the 
climax of a perfect week. Two hundred 
and twelve guests sat down to the sump- 
tuous repast in the softly lighted, artisti- 
cally decorated banquet hall. The speak- 
ers’ table, a tier above the others, ran the 
length of the room, and smaller tables 
were used by the other guests. At the 
close of the dinner everybody went into 
the conference hall for the continuation 
of the program prepared by the Banquet 
Committee. Dr. Max A. Goldstein of 
St. Louis served as toastmaster. 

Mrs. Cole of St. Louis, a speaker of 
Chautauqua renown, gave a humorous 
talk “On Reading a Book.” Miss Dia- 
mond, also of St. Louis, sang several 
choice selections, and the Missouri- 
Pacific Quartet, composed of colored 
men whose music is known from coast 
to coast, delighted their audience with 
negro spirituals and Southern melodies. 

The Presidents’ Trophy and_ the 
Lough Medal were presented to Mrs. 
Maude Douglass Hubert of the Charles- 
ton League, the winner in the National 
Lip - Reading Tournament. Columbus 
won the Treasurer’s Trophy, the award 
for the largest percentage of individual 
members in the Federation, and Mrs. 
Kauffman received it for Columbus with 
a gracious speech. 

Dr. Goldstein delighted in calling for 
impromptu speeches. One of the most 
applauded of these was the charming 
tribute Mrs. Newhart paid to the hon- 
ored president of the Federation when 
she was called to the platform. 


Cleveland was announced as the meet- 
ing place of the 1929 Conference, and 
the new officers for 1928-1929 were re- 
ported as follows: 

Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, Honorary 
President. 

Dr. Horace Newhart, 
President. 

Harvey Fletcher, Ph. D., New York, 
President-elect. 

Mrs. B. C. Bowen, Toledo, Treasurer. 

Betty C. Wright, Washington, Secre- 
tary. 


Minneapolis, 


Elizabeth E. Sargent, Washington, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Mildred Kennedy, Boston, Field 


Counsellor. 

Regional Vice-Presidents: 

Annetta W. Peck, New York, Vice- 
President, Zone I. 

Florence P. Spofford, Washington, 
Vice-President, Zone II. 

Gertrude Torrey, Chicago, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Zone III. 

Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, San Fran- 
cisco, Vice-President, Zone 1V. 





Boarp OF MANAGERS 

Re-elected: Mrs. James F. Norris, 
Boston; Annetta W. Peck, New York; 
Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, Philadelphia. 

New Members: Dr. Roy Gilpatrick, 
Boston; Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, 
New York. 

CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 

Education Committee: Florence P. 
Spofford, Washington. 

Committee on Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren: Mrs. James F. Norris, Boston. 

Teachers’ Committee: Olive Whildin, 
Baltimore. 
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Lip-Reading Tournament: Elizabeth 
Brand, Dayton. 

Exhibits: Elizabeth E. Sargent, Wash- 
ington. 

Employment: Elizabeth E. Sargent, 
Washington. 

Finance: Celia P. Nott, Boston. 

Nominating: Coralie N. Kenfield, San 
Francisco. . 

Membership: Mathias U. Becker, St. 
Louis. 

Publication: 
Washington. 

Publicity: Mrs. Arthur Cobb, Sr. 

Research: Dr. Wendell C.- Phillips, 
New York. 

Medical Research: Dr. Edmund Prince 
Fowler, New York. 

Physical Research: Harvey Fletcher, 
Ph. D., New York. 

Hearing Aids: Dr. Douglas Macfar- 
lan, Philadelphia. 

Local Arrangements for Next Annual 
Meeting: Mrs. James R. Garfield, 
Cleveland. 

Program for Next Annual Meeting: 
Margaret Worcester, Montreal. 

The following resolutions were offered 
at the close of the program: 


Mrs. Laura _ Stovel, 
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RESOLVED: 

That the American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing 
extend hearty thanks to all of those who 
have contributed to the success of the 
Conference : 

To the St. Louis League for the 
Hard of Hearing for its generous hospi- 
tality and untiring work in behalf of the 
Federation and the success of its annual 
meeting. 

To the St. Louis Convention and Pub- 
licity Bureau for its splendid co-opera- 
tion. 

To the Hotel Chase for its many cour- 
tesies and its excellent service. 

To the Graybar Electric Company for 
wiring the Auditorium and making it 
possible for the deafened to hear the 
excellent program. 

To the E. A. Myers Company for in- 
stalling the Radioear in the Board Room. 

To all of the speakers taking part in 
the program. 

To all of the committees whose work 
has made the St. Louis Conference a 
memorable meeting. 

Cet1a P. Nort, 
Chairman, Committee on Resolutions. 





the hard of hearing. 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath to the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 1601 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., the sum of 
to be expended by the Federation in extending its work for 


dollars, 




















ADDENDA 


CONSULTATION SERVICE 


The Consultation Service which proved to be so popular at the 1927 Conference was an 


important feature of the Conference this year. 


in charge of the meetings. 


Miss Susan A. Murphy of Chicago was again 


The following are some of the questions answered at these early morning meetings: 


Prevention of Deafness 
By Roy H. Giuparricx, M. D. 


1. What is the best way to interest local 
otologists in a deafness prevention campaign 
sponsored by local leagues? 


This is a difficult question to answer as the 
work of interesting otologists varies greatly 
in different communities. In one community 
they may be the leaders in the campaign; in 
another community one or more of the most 
prominent men may be opposed to such a cam- 
paign. In Boston we still have more than one 
prominent man who advises against teaching 
speech-reading to hard of hearing children. 
We have others who are violently opposed to 
the use of the audiometer. They insist upon 
the old methods of testing the hearing—watch 
tick, tuning fork, the whisper test, etc. How 
they propose to carry out the tests on millions 
of children when each individual will require 
the services of an expert over a period of at 
least half an hour, how the results are to be 
standardized under a system which admits of 
such a wide margin of error, and where the 
money is to come from to pay for it, they do 
not say. 

The problem of how best to interest them 
narrows itsclf down to the one of showing 
them. The method we used in Boston was to 
buy the instrument ourselves and give tests 
under every day working conditions, endeavor- 
ing to get those whom we wished to convince 
to come to see the test. If they failed to come 
we tried to carry the test to them. 

The difficulties will continue to be local, and 
they will have to be met according to local 


requirements. There are always difficulties in 
any worthwhile work. They make it more 
interesting. 


2. Has a prevention campaign been carried 
out through a settlement house and super- 


vised by a league? If so, what was the 
result? 


I cannot answer this question’ by “yes” or 
“no.” Such a campaign may have been at- 
tempted, but if so, I think it must have been 


very recently. I see no objection to a cam- 


' paign managed in this way. The league super- 


vising the campaign should be absolutely cer- 
tain before it starts the work that it knows 
how it should be done, and it should delegate 
the responsibility .of this supervision to one or 
more well qualified individuals. 

I can see no reason why the work itself 
should not be done at a settlement house. If 
properly supervised, it impresses me that the 
settlement house is a favorable center for 
such a campaign. Those directing the work 
must understand their limitations. We cannot 
pretend to give expert otological advice. All 
that such a campaign should attempt is to dis- 
cover by testing and retesting those individuals 
who require some treatment. .When the in- 
dividuals are once discovered, they must be 
turned over to experts for otological analysis. 
Only so will any tangible results come from 
the work. 

I feel that I must emphasize the fact already 
pointed out by the experts who are at work 
upon this problem—the beginnings in preven- 
tion must be made earlier than we formerly 
realized. It is very doubtful whether any 
treatment begun after genuine deafness has 
established itself will be productive of any 
very marked improvement in the hearing. 

The treatment can be expected to do little 
more than arrest the progress of the condition. 
The whole matter of just what must be done 
in many of these cases of pre-deafness condi- 
tions in school children is still a very open one. 
We must rely upon our investigators to give 
us information based upon scientific research. 


Methods of Raising Money 


By J. M. 


The financing of our leagues sometimes 
seems a perplexing problem, and. yet if some 
influential person should propose to lift all 
financial burden from our shoulders and pro- 
vide means for our entire work without fur- 


CusHMAN 


ther effort on our part, how many here would 
vote to accept it? Not one, I hope. That is 
what holds us together—our struggle and the 
pleasure it brings in working with others to 
accomplish our ends. 
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Do you know that there is a church in 
Chicago, formed some years ago, that was 
endowed with sufficient money to care for all 
its needs, both present and future? Not a 
member was asked for one cent of contribu- 


tion. At first it had over 2,000 members. 
How many do you suppose it has today? 
Only 50. Why? It had no work to do— 


nothing to keep its people together in their 
struggle for good. If our leagues did not 
have obstacles to overcome they would soon 
be as useless as this church. 


Most of the leagues show very small bal- 
ances in their treasuries. Why? Because our 
organizations are for service and not for the 
purpose of accumulating money. Our worth 
is service rendered, not our bank balance, and 
we accomplish only as we spend. If we raise 
our budgets ‘this year, we enlarge our work 
and aim for a bigger budget next year, and 
so on. 


In our Des Moines League, as in most 
others, the women raise most of the money 
that is raised in a collective way. That is the 
reason why the Women’s Club of our league 
is the most flourishing of our inter-club or- 
ganizations. This club has raised money by 
giving bridge parties, by having bake sales 
and teas. The results are commensurate with 
the ingenuity displayed, and the methods must 
be left to the individual leagues. 


The clubs within our league are assessed a 
certain sum each year for the general budget, 
and they are given credit for the dues obtained 
from new members. 


In all leagues, the principal source of income 
is from the membership dues. Our own dues 
range from $50 down to $2. All organizations 
are interested in novel ways for raising funds 
additional to those coming in from the regular 
channels. 


Many of the leagues are considering the 
advisability of applying for aid from the 
Welfare or Community Chest. This is a 
many-sided question. The matter was brought 
up before our own Board, and after much 
consideration we decided not to apply for this 
aid. In the first place, if we accept contribu- 
tions from our Welfare Bureau, we imme- 
diately constitute our league as a charitable 
organization; we are barred from soliciting 
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funds in a general way; and we must report 
every cent which is spent. Is it worth while? 
Can we not in other ways raise the small 
amount that they would give us and thereby 
assume a much more independent attitude 
for our organization? 


Although our own deafness may be of too 
long duration for any remedial measures, we 
want to do all we can to alleviate childhood 
deafness. It is necessary to raise money in 
order to do this. I suggest that you endeavor 
to enlist the help of the Shriners, the Rotary 
Club, the Kiwanis Club, the Lions Club, and 
the social service clubs. 


In Des Moines, the Junior Social Service 
League, composed of young women, is especial- 
ly interested in the defective child. Four 
thousand dollars was raised at one entertain- 
ment, all of which was donated to some phase 
of this work. They have recently given our 
Des Moines League the money to buy an 
audiometer to test the hearing of school chil- 
dren. 


The other organizations referred to above 
have committees for raising money to help 
with the work for the under-privileged child. 
I am a member of this Committee in the 
Kiwanis Club, and I can assure you that every 
Kiwanis Club through its Under-Privileged 
Child Committee will be glad to give funds 
for this phase of our work. 


During National Hearing Week we had the 
secretary of our league make a five-minute 
talk before our Kiwanis Club, stating that the 
league was trying to obtain funds to buy an 
audiometer. One of the directors expressed 
his confidence in our being able to obtain the 
money from the Club, but before we had time 
to do so the Junior Social Service League 
provided the funds. The interest of the 
Kiwanis Club has not abated, however, and the 
money will be donated for some other branch 
of our work. 


I feel confident that every league can obtain 
help from these organizations. Give them 
credit for all they do, and they will be gene- 
rous with you. They are glad to raise the 
money and they are only too happy to have 
a proper agency to direct its use. Try this 
plan, and you will be surprised at the results 
of your efforts. 


Budgets 


By EvizaBeTH Branp 


Service is the foundation of any appeal for 
money. If the service has become recognized 
as an appreciated part of the Community 
Health Work, there should be no difficulty in 
getting money. But it takes absolute and un- 
questioning faith—you cannot get others to 


believe in your ability to finance a scheme 
unless you believe in it yourself. The budget- 
ing should be economically done, carefully 
pared to the lowest possible figure, and then 
the sum asked should be somewhat above that 
requirement. 
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General Organization Work for a League 
By Annetta W. Peck 


1. What proportion of the annual budget 
should be devoted to general administration, 
and what proportion to charitable work? 


If I may be permitted to use my own home 
organization, the New York League, as an 
example, I should say that approximately 50 
per cent of the budget should be used for 
general administration. This includes rent, 
light, telephone, printing, postage, stationery, 
upkeep of headquarters, the salaries of the 
executive and her staff. May I say that our 
organizations can scarcely come into the cate- 
gory of charity since we are doing a public 
rehabilitation service which is not elsewhere 
obtainable and is by no means confined to the 
financially inadequate. For this part of organ- 
ization work we are coming to adopt the ex- 
pression direct service. This section includes 
the employment bureau, which has little ex- 
pense outside of salaries, educational work, 
recreations, etc., and all salaries and expenses 
involved. About 40 per cent of the budget 
goes to direct service. 

Besides sections of the budget (which are 
known as Projects), already mentioned, that 
is General Administration and Direct Service, 
we have a third—Promotion. This is usually 
called “Publicity and Promotion,” but in our 
League the publicity work is done by the cxe- 
cutive as part of the general administrative 
work. Our promotion project covers whatever 
is expended to collect membership dues, in- 
cluding the director of income’s salary and 
his revolving fund for securing contributions. 
This project receives about 12 per cent of the 
budget. 


2. How are budgets planned? 


Budgets are constructed annually by the 
executive secretary, with the supervision of 
the treasurer. She uses the old budget as a 
base, going through the treasurer’s monthly 
statements to observe whether any item has 
overrun the budgeted figure or whether any 
item has cost less than was appropriated for 
it. She then turns to the plans for the com- 
ing year, with their estimated costs. The 
new budget is then prepared, discussed with 
the treasurer, and by him presented to the 
Finance Committee. It is thoroughly discussed 
by the committee, and I should like to say that 
if the executive has done her work properly 
it will be accepted with practically no altera- 
tions. 


3. Should hearing persons be admitted in- 
to full membership in an organization for 
the hard of hearing? 

I believe that all of the older organizations 
will agree with me that we have lived through 
a stage where this question of hearing mem- 
bers has been very important to us. We are, 
of course, unique in social work in being able 
to do our own work instead of having to “be 
done good to” by philanthropic persons who 
have no physical disability. But fashions 
change, and it is now good rehabilitation prac- 
tice for the disabled or the physically deficient 
to help themselves, the physically unimpaired 
accepting them as co-equals. When this work 
was new in the world, we hard of hearing 
people felt that our activity was not only 
precious to us, but also was so influential for 
good to our clients, that we could not dare to 
endanger it by associating hearing people with 
us. When the otologists first began to work 
with us, we made the surprising and gratify-. 
ing discovery that, far from wishing to do our 
work, they cheered us on, backed us up, and in 
every way pushed us forward and minimized 
their own tremendous services to the cause. 
We then found that most of the hearing 
people who wished to join our organizations 
and contribute to our work were near relatives 
of our members, for the most part. In the 
New York League we haven't one single bar 
against any hearing people who like us well 
enough to work with us, and I do not believe 
that more than eight per cent of our members 
are hearing people. 

4. Should an organization for the hard of 
hearing employ hearing workers or hard of 
hearing ones? 

In regard to this question I can only state 
our own practice. I would not engage a 
totally deafened worker for my own staff. We 
require that our workers shall be able to use 
the telephone, and if a hearing aid is used, 
it must be used so adroitly that it is a helpful 
demonstration, and not a hindrance. We prefer 
deafened workers to hearing, except for cler- 
ical work, for we find that hard of hearing 
social workers make better headway, as a rule, 
both with our members and our clients, but I 
have had hearing people on. my staff, and they 
have been satisfactory in every way. After 
all, it is personality and love of the work that 
counts, not ears. And what are we? We 
have had an accident to our hearing acuity, 
but otherwise we are like hearing people. 
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Publicity Suggestions for Press Chairmen 


By Louts I. Levisrein 


1, Use large sheets of paper for copy, 
preferably manuscript size. 

2. Begin to write two inches from top of 
paper, leaving space for editor’s heading. 

3. Write plainly on one side of paper only. 
Better yet, use typewriter, double spacing 
lines. If not using typewriter, always print 
names. 

4. Give one first name or two _ initials 
(preferably husband’s name) with all names 
appearing in press notices. 

5. Do not send carbon copies. 

6. Make copy brief and to the point. 

7. Study the local newspapers for style; 
compare printed articles with what you have 
written. Keep scrap book of own clippings 
for study. 

8. Always sign communications; give name, 
address and telephone number. 

9. The earlier the copy is received, the 
better pleased the editor. 


10. Above all, be accurate. Send no care- 
lessly prepared copy to the papers. 

11. See what the papers want and give it 
to them. Get personally acquainted with the 
editors, or have some acquaintance connected 
directly or indirectly with a newspaper inter- 
est some member of the news gathering staff 
in your organization. 

12. Don’t overlook the small weekly or 
neighborhood weeklies, church bulletins, service 
club magazines, etc.; often the editors are 
glad to get an article and give your organiza- 
tion a boost. 


13. Press chairmen or publicity committee 
chairmen should scan the newspapers daily for 
the names of persons and clubs who might 
become interested in the local organization, if 
mailed printed matter, newspaper clippings, 
form letters, etc. Where an organization has 
a salaried officer to attend to such matters, 
publicity chairmen should call attention to 
newspaper items that have value. 


How to Increase Memberships 
By M. U. Brecxer 


How to increase membership is a problem 
that confronts every league for the hard of 
hearing and every organization, regardless of 
its nature. This results in membership cam- 
paigns staged at different times in the career 
of an organization. The questions on this 
subject are so similar that I shall attempt to 
answer them by giving an outline of the suc- 
cessful plan adopted by the St. Louis League, 
which resulted in 118 new members in a period 
of four months. If you will adhere to this 
plan I am sure that you will be equally suc- 
cessful. 

The first step in the plan is to organize. 
Appoint a committee and a campaign manager. 
Sub-committees on publicity, contest, public 
meetings, solicitations, etc., may be added if 
the campaign is to be an extensive one. Send 
a letter to forty or fifty of your most active 
members asking them to come to the opening 
meeting and to help in formulating plans for 
increasing the membership and furthering the 
work of the league. If your letter is worded 
properly it will bring out practically 100 per 
cent attendance. Turn this into a good-will 
meeting. Make it interesting. Get everybody 
talking about the plans and have them pledge 
their assistance. 

Send out two or three “snappy” letters be- 
fore the campaign starts, telling about your 
plans of campaign and your plans for building 
up the league. Get your members interested. 
Ask them to make lists of prosvects. 


Form your league into teams with captains. 
Name each team. Colors can be used for 
team names, and the characters in the comic 
strips of the newspapers also make effective 
names. This plan was used successfully in 
St. Louis and in Chicago. The Chicago 
League at one time used the football team 
plan with great success. The spirit of contest 
will bring results that cannot be achieved in 
any other way. The members will vie with 
one another for the lead. Offer a team prize 
and an individual high prize. 

The campaign can be made very interesting 
by sending out from time to time mimeog- 
raphed letters on the progress of the cam- 
paign, the standing of the teams, etc. These 
letters can be inexpensively illustrated by 
character sketches of the team members, hu- 
morous comments, ete., drawn on the stencil. 
Cut and dried, stereotyped, and worn out 
phrases must not be used, but the letters must 
be filled with gingery sales talk—they must 
be letters that pull. 

There are two ways of forming the teams. 
One is to appoint the captains, and at a gen- 
eral meeting let the captains choose their 
team members; the other is to assign every 
member of the league to a team. The latter 
method is a better way to divide up the real 
workers and to develop more workers. All 
team members will not develop into workers, 
but the enthusiasm of the campaign is bound 
to take root somewhere. Success is contagious. 














Consultation Service 


Provide members with membership blanks 
and leaflets telling about the work of your 
organization. Hold meetings once a week. if 
possible, and have the captains report on the 
progress of their teams. Turn these meetings 
into genuine good-will gatherings. Have some 
fun. Serve refreshments. Have the workers 
report the calls they have made. Provide them 
with the names of prospects. These names 
can be gathered in different ways. Sometimes 
hearing device companies will give you the 
names of hard of hearing persons in your 
community; your members will know of other 
prospects; your friends can often tell you of 
someone; lip-reading classes and schools offer 
an excellent field for prospects; in the course 
of a year you will have a number of names 
recorded at headquarters. 

Tie up the campaign with events in the 
league whenever you possibly can. Invite 
your prospects to the league parties, open 
house meetings, and to special meetings. Make 
the meetings interesting and make everybody 
feel at home by introducing him to everybody 
else. Close the campaign with a dinner or 
a party given to the winners by the losers. 
This strengthens the spirit of good fellowship 
which is just as essential at the last as it is 
throughout the entire campaign. 

It will usually take a month or two to get 
the spirit of the campaign. The St. Louis 
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League decided upon a three-month campaign, 
but at the end of the time interest was so 
great that we extended it another month. 
Almost twice as many members were secured 
the last month as had been added in any one 
of the preceding months. 

There is nothing to take the place of per- 
sonal solicitation, but the work of promotion 
should help. It requires persistency and con- 
stant plugging. Don’t be afraid to ask some- 
one to join, and don’t stop with one request. 
You must sell your league. Stress the things 
you stand for,—what you give your members 
and what you want to accomplish. 

Naturally your aim is to get as many hard 
of hearing people as possible interested in your 
league. Supporting members may and should 
be solicited at the same time. Prospective 
givers should be circularized with appropriate 
literature, and this should be followed up 
by personal calls. You will find this a worth 
while effort. 

While individual efforts of members should 
be directed towards sectiring new members 
throughout the entire year, it is possible to 
bring in more members through an organized 
drive than could possibly be secured without 
this concentrated effort. You will not only 
add new members in this way, but you will 
develop team work and club spirit in your 
organization. 


Hearing Aids 


By C. A. Davis 


There has not been much progress in the 
development of hearing aids for several years. 
At the present time, however, some of the 
larger companies have interested themselves 
in this matter and it looks promising that there 
will be some real development work on ap- 
paratus for the hard of hearing individual. 
I know of one organization that is spending 
thousands of dollars in an effort to improve 
hearing aids. 

It is my hope that before many years por- 
table hearing aids will be developed so that 
each one of you can hear in everyday conver- 
sation as well as you do with the_ powerful 
apparatus you are now using. Of course, you 
understand that not everyone will be benefited 
by such powerful apparatus. There is a cer- 
tain percentage of people with impaired hear- 
ing who do not obtain satisfactory results with 
electrical hearing aids. I believe, however, that 
within a few years individuals who now obtain 
indifferent or unsatisfactory results with the 
electrical hearing aid will have apparatus avail- 
able which will be a very material improve- 
ment. 

From my _ several years’ association with 


people with impaired hearing, I feel that they 
have somewhat of an obligation to the manu- 
facturer. I refer to the individual who com- 
plains about the weight of the battery, the 
size of the transmitter; in fact, I reluctantly 
admit that there are a lot of hard of hearing 
individuals who will not take advantage of 
the hearing aids now available, although in 
most cases they are of material assistance. 
Pride keeps them from being comfortable and 
enjoying some of the pleasures possible when 
using hearing aids. 

I have a gradually increasing deafness and, 
no doubt, if I live three-score years or three 
score years and ten, it will be necessary for 
me to use a hearing aid. I have made up my 
mind, however, that pride is not going to stand 
in the way of any additional comfort. When 
my hearing becomes seriously affected, I am 
going to examine all the instruments on the 
market and use the one that gives me the most 
benefit. If all the people with impaired hear- 
ing would be reconciled to do likewise, I be- 
go they would obtain more enjoyment out 
0 ire. 
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STATE CITY NAME ADDRESS 
ss Care Mrs. Owen Nichols, 245 
Fresno Fresno Philocophus Club Alhambra Avenue 
Long Beach League for the Hard 
Long Beach of Hearing 2805 State Street 
Los Angeles League for the 
Californi Los Angeles Hard of Hearing 276 South Rampart Boulevard 
—, . San Diego League for the Hard 
San Diego of Hearing 2915 Union Street 
e 5: San Francisco League for the 
San Francisco Hard of Hearing 693 Sutter Street 
3 Philocophus Club of Santa Bar- |Care Miss Elsie Hill, 1727 Bath 
Santa Barbara bara Street 
: Denver League for the Hard of 
Colorado Denver Hearing 415 17th Street 
District of he ct Speech Reading Club of Wash- 
Columbia Washington ington 1713 H St. N. W. 
"ee j Chicago League for the Hard of 
Illinois Chicago Hearing 206 East Superior Street 
: Des Moines League for the Hard | 209 Republic Building, Fifth and 
Iowa Des Moines of Hearing Grand Avenues 
‘ Care Miss Eliza Hannegan, 27 
Maine Portland Speech-Readers Club of Portland Washburn Avenue 
; Speech-Readers League of Balti- 
Maryland Baltimore more 3 East Centre Street 
Boston Speech-Readers Guild of Boston | 339 Commonwealth Avenue 


Massachusetts 





Springfield 














Springfield Speech-Readers Club 


47 Keith Street 








Detroit League for the Hard of 


3665 Concord Avenue 



































oe Detroit earing 
Michigan Grand Rapids Speech Readers 
Grand Rapids Guild 614 Coit Avenue, N. E. 
Minneapolis League for the Hard 
; Minneapolis of Hearing 1641 Hennepin Avenue 
Minnesota St. Paul League for the Hard of 
St. Paul Hearing 216 Astoria Building 
St. Louis League for the Hard 
Missouri St. Louis of Hearing 3817 Olive Street 
Bloomfield Blomfield Aural Society Community House 


New Jersey 








Jersey City 


Jersey City League for the Hard 
of Hearing 








Newark League for the Hard of 


75 Brinkerhoff Street 








Newark Hearing 33 Washington Street 
Buffalo League for the Hard of 
Buffalo Hearing 132 Livingston Street 








New York 


New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


126 East 59th Street 









































New York Rochester League for the Hard 
Rochester of Hearing 91 Monroe Street 
Syracuse Syracuse Speech-Reading Society | 254 East Onondaga Street 
at ; Cincinnati League for the Hard | 400 Odd ‘Fellows’ Temple, Seventh 
Cincinnati of Hearing and Elm Streets 
Cleveland Association for the 
Cleveland Hard of Hearing 2638 Euclid Avenue 
; Columbus League for the Hard 
Ohio Columbus of Hearing 60 South Third Street 
Dayton League for the Hard of 
Dayton earing : 204 U. B. Building 
Toledo League for the Hard of 
Toledo Hearing 2313 Ashland Avenue 
: Care Miss Leone Kabat, 2806 75th 
Oregon Portland Portland Lip-Reading Club Street, S. E. 
Erie League for the Hard of 
Erie Hearing 315 West 10th Street 
Philadelphia League for the Hard 
Pennsylvania of Hearing 249 South Quince Street 


Philadelphia 





Speech-Reading Club of Philadel- 
phia 


2114-2116 Locust Street 





Pittsburgh League for the Hard 




















Pittsburgh of Hearing 1105 Highland Building 
Providence League for the Hard 
Rhode Island Providence of Hearing 335 Westminster Street 
Charleston League for the Hard 
South Carolina Charleston of Hearing 235 King Street 
Richmond League for the Hard | Y. M. C. A., Seventh and Grace 
Virginia Richmond of Hearing Streets 





{From 1927 report. 
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] Mimeographed Community | 
1922 | 53| 9% Monthly House aa Pes x 
Printed | | | 
1916 | 89 | 36% Monthly A Flat ee x x 2 x 
1924 | 86 Irregular Room x x x 1 x 
Printed 
1917 | 154 | 65% Monthly Room . Se pe x x x 2 2 x 
Room at Rec- | | 
1921 | 32 reation Center| | x 
l Mimeographed | 
1923 | 72 | 14% Monthly | x x x 1 x 
Printed | | | 
1920 71 | 43% Monthly | ee x x 1 x 
| | Printed Community | | | 
1916 | 761 | 30% Monthly House Bay es GS Pe oe. Se te x x 4 5 x 
Multigraphed | | | | | 
1923 | 85 | 20% Monthly Rooms Pe ee Pe ee x x 2 4 x 
| Printed | | 
1924 | 141 | 12% Bi- Monthly Room ae oe x x x 1 x 
4 Multigraphed bs 
1926 | 60 | 17% Annually Room ee | x x oe ee 2 x 
l Printed | | | | 
1916 | 554 | 18% Monthly House eet Se OR | x x x 4 x bed es 
] | Mimeographed | | | } | | | 
1926 | 102 | 8% Quarterly Y. W.C. A. | | | | x 1 x 
| Printed AtCommunity | | | |. | 
1921 | 40 | 37% Monthly Center | | | | | x x x 
| | | | | 
1924 | 35 At Y.M.C.A. | : 1 
| Mimeographed | | | | | 
1921 | 141 | 43% Monthly Rooms ee gees ee ce a x a.) 3-4 3 x 
| | 
1925 | 73 | 4% Rooms GES tee Boe sae | Pee ee te Be 
] Printed | | | | 
1920 | 350} 9% | Bi-Monthly Rooms lLaixszisixzis| sietiesl «tl @ bs 
| Printed AtCommunity | | | | | | 
1922 | 34| 9% Quarterly House | | | | x 1 1 x 
| Printed ] | | | | | 
1920 | 140 | 13% Quarterly House ee ee Oe et x Sh eet 7] ee ee 
Printed | | | 
1917 | 134 | 9% Monthly _Rooms | tot | 2 2 x 
] Printed | | | 
1923 | 20 | 30% Annually | Room } | , 1 1 x 
| Printed |7 So. | | } 
1910 | 683 | 11% Monthly Rooms ote 2° 8 ere x |x|]x x 6 x 
| Printed | | | | | 
1922 | 121 | 3% Quarterly Rooms ae oe Gee | a x 2 x 
Printed three | | | 
1922 | 65| 7% times a year Room | | | | x x 3 2 x 
Printed | | | } 
1922 | 237 | 11% Monthly * Rooms ee ae ok i x x x 2 3 x 
Printed | | | 
1923 | 289 | 7% Quarterly House i on ae a a ee ee © x 2 4 x 
| Printed Room at | | | | | 
1923 | 100 | 70% Monthly Y.W.C.A. Bee lS | | 4 | 4 x 
Printed | | | | | 
1920 | 110 | 16% Monthly Rooms Se hie Rm ee x x 2 
Printea | | | | | 
1918 | 200 | 60% Bi- Monthly House Re Oe ee 1 Ke ae | x x 2 2 x 
Riecerapues | | | | 
1927 | 44 Monthly Room | | | | x 2 1 
| | | | | 
1922 | 30| 7% | Irregular Room | ‘Be ie | . a =): 8 42 x 
| Printed | | | | | | 
1924 | 232 | Monthly House } fe ik eh Re gt et & 
Printed { | | | 
1918 | 303 | 17% Monthly ___|_Rooms Scr wee x x x 2 $2 3 | 
ay ae | | | } | 
1920 | 170 | 19% Monthly Rooms Bweicger. x x x es 3 x 
Printed 
1922 | 92 | 18% Monthly Rooms x 
1926 | 27 | 4% ae Room 3 x 
Mimeographed 
1926 | 19 Irregularly Y.M.C.A. x x 


























*Work delegated to committees instead of separate clubs. 
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NON-CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATIONS 








STATE 


. ory 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Arizona 


Phoenix 


Phoenix Speech-Reading Club 


806 North Seventh Street 





California 


Fresno 


Speech-Readers Club of Fresno 


Care A. P. Smith, 1 Valley Bank 
Building 





Glendale 


Glendale Speech Readers Club 


Care Miss Victoria Rhodes, 334 
East Fairview Avenue 





Pomona 


Speech-Readers Club of Pomona 


Care Mrs. E. E. Trimmer, 1451 


East 5th Avenue 





San Francisco 


Philocophus Club of San Fran- 
cisco 


Care Mrs. B. H. Wedemeyer, 2617 
Buena Vista Avenue, Alameda, 
California 





Connecticut 


Georgia 


Hartford 


Speech Readers Club of Hartford 





Augusta 


Augusta Club for the Hard of 
earing 


Care Miss Marguerite Colton, 749 
Farmington Ave., West Hartford 








Kentucky 


Louisville 


Louisville League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


510 Greene Street 








Massachusetts 


Greenfield 


Franklin County Lip-Readers 
Club 


102 East Caldwell Street 








Worcester 


Worcester League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


Room 411, Burnham Block, Main 
Street 





61 Cedar Street 








Missouri 


Kansas City 


Kansas City League for the Hard 
of Hearing 





Nebraska 


Omaha 


Omaha League for the Hard of 
Hearing 


3516 Central Street 








New Jersey 


Paterson 


.| Paterson League for the Hard 


of Hearing 


Care A. Nelson, 2333 South 24th 
Street 








Ohio 


Cleveland 


Lip-Readers Club of Cleveland 


Care Miss Mary C. Bolton, 113 
Broadway 








Youngstown 


Youngstown Club for the Hard 
of Hearing 


859 Rose Building 





Care Clara S. Weil, 808 5th Ave- 
nue 








Tennessee 


Memphis 


Memphis Lip-Readers Guild 


Care Mrs. J. M. Patten, 1634 Carr 
venue 








Nashville 


Nashville Speech-Readers Club 


Watkins Institute 





Dallas 


Dallas League for the Hard of 
Hearing 


Care Miss Edna S. Washington, 
5329 Reiger Avenue 





Houston 


Houston Club for the Hard of 
Hearing 


716 Huntington Avenue 








San Antonio 


San Antonio League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


Care Miss Mary E. Sullivan, 328 
Baltimore Avenue 





Utah 


Salt Lake City 


Speech-Readers Club of Salt Lake 


Care Miss Lucy L. Partridge, 331 
H Street 





Washington 





Seattle 


Lip-Readers Club of Seattle 


Care Herbert Newbanks, 1813 N. 
53rd Street 





Wisconsin 





Milwaukee 


Milwaukee Club for the Hard of 
Hearing 


Care Herman H. Beyer, 907 Su- 
perior Street 











PROVINCE 


Manitoba 





Winnipeg 


CANADA 
Winnipeg Lip-Reading Club 


41 Donald Street 





Ontario 


Hamilton 


Hamilton Lip-Reading Club 


Care Mrs. A, Landin, 321 Rox- 
borough Avenue 





Toronto 


Toronto Lip-Reading Club 


Wellesley School, 


Bay and St. 
Albans 





Windsor 


Windsor Lip-Reading Club 


Care Miss Florence Strickland, 54 
Elm Street 








Montreal 





Montreal League for the Hard 


of Hearing 





Care Miss Margaret Worcester, 
731 Sherbrooke Street 








